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KERGUELEN’S LAND, OR DESOLATION ISLAND. 


CHRISTMAS HARBOR, 


Pye a long cruise the writer round- 
ed the Cape of Good Hope. An acci- 
dent had resulted in the loss of the greater 
portion of the vegetables, consisting chiefl 

of potatoes, which he had on board; and, 
before reaching the cape, there were none 
remaining. Moreover a long continuation 
of unfavorable weather had been encounter- 
ed, which deprived the crew of much-need- 
ed rest, and the sailors were almost con- 
stantly wet through. These circumstances 
caused many of the men to become scorbu- 
tic, and, in some cases, unfit for duty. It 
was not intended to go in port for some 
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KERGUELEN ISLAND. 


months, but it was necessary to obtain some 
relief for the almost disabled crew. Conse- 
quently the vessel was “headed ” for, and, 
in due time, anchored in, Christmas Harbor, 
at the northern extremity of Kerguelen’s 
Land, more generally known to sailors as 
Desolation Island. Most of our readers 
will, doubtless, think it strange that this most 
ionely of islands should be resorted to for 
the purpose of obtaining relief for a scurvy- 
stricken crew ; but they will cease to wonder 
when they learn that this bleak spot, appro- 
priately called Desolation, produces a plant 
which grows nowhere else, an? possesses 
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anti-scorbutic qualities which make it the 
most efficient remedy for scurvy that has 
ever been discovered. 

A plentiful supply ot this plant was readi- 
ly obtained; and the crew, atter eating it 
eck with their other food, speedily recov- 
ered their usual health, which they retained 
for the balance of the cruise. 

This plant is known as Kerguelen’s-Land 
cabbage (Pring lea anti-scorbutica), and is 
the only known species of the order Cricif- 
ere. It is interesting as being found only 
on this island, and as Rovian often been ben- 
eficial to the crews of whalers and other ves- 
sels which have had occasion tu touch there, 
It has a long, stout perennial root-stock, and 
a bolled head of leaves, similar to those of 
the common garden cabbage. It was first 
discovered by Captain Cook, and is exceed- 
ingly abundant in all parts of the island, 
which produces only seventeen other flower- 
ing plants. The root-stock has the flavor 
of horse-radish, and the dense white heart 
of the cluster of leaves tastes like mustard 
and cress, but is coarser. The whole foliage 
abounds in a very pungent, pale-yellow es- 
sential oil, which is confined in vessels that 
run parallel to the veins of the leaf. It is 
used by voyagers boiled either by itself or 
with beef, pork, and so forth; and its value 
as an anti-scorbutic cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

This island is situated in the Southern 
Indian Ocean. It is about one hundred 
miles long, and fifty wide. Christmas Har- 
bor, at its northern extremity, is in south 
latitude, 48 deg. 11 min., and east longitude, 

deg. 3 min., while the position of Cape 
eorge, at its southern extremity, is 49 deg. 
54 min. south, and 70 deg. 12 min. east. it 
was discovered by Ives Joseph de Kergue- 
len Tremarec, the French navigator, in 1772, 
and visited in 1779 by Cook, whose ships 
were the first to anchor in any of its numer- 
ous harbors. The French discoverer, with 
some reason, imagined this to be a project- 
ing part of the southern continent, which the 
philosophers of the time considered neces- 


but this was disproved by Cook’s compan- 
ion vesse! eae crossed the meridian of 
the island fifty miles south of Cape George. 
Mountain ranges, varying in height from 
five hundred to two thousand five hundred 
feet, extend southwest and northeast. The 
whole island is deeply indented by bays and 
inlets, and intersected by lakes and water- 
courses. Fossii, wood, and coal are abund- 
ant. The flora of the island contains but 
seventeen species of plants. Beside these 
there are three ferns, twenty five mosses, 
ten jungermadnia, a fungus, and several 
lichens and seaweeds. The animals found 
here are all of the marine kind, and use the 
land only as a resting-place, and for breed- 
ing. The most considerable are seals; no 
quadrupeds of any kind exist here, but a 
great number of ducks, petrels, albatrosses, 
shags, gulls, and sea-swallows, are found in 
abundance. Coal can be obtained here, fit 
for steamships. 

The geveral appearance of the island is 
that of a heap of moss-covered rocks, of 
primary formation, with nothing inviting. 
The numerous inlets form good harbors, 
and the subject of our illustration, Christ- 
mas Harbor, affords an excellent retuge for 
whalers and other voyagers, whose vocation 
calls them to that region. It is perfectly 
safe, and not difficult to enter. Near by is 
one of the best whale-grounds known any- 
where ; but it is not much resorted to on ac- 
count of the prevalence of extremely bois- 
terous weather, especially during the sum- 
mer months, December, January, and March. 
We know of several vessels which filled in 
a very short time there, and returned to re- 

at the venture. Sea-elephants are plenti- 
ul here, and many vessels were, during the 
writer’s time, engaged in capturing them for 
the sake of their oil. The success of these 
was such as to induce them all to return for 
the same purpose. Vessels were finally 
built especially for whaling on this ground ; 
but the writer does not know with what suc- 
cess they met, or that the industry is stil! 
carried on by the parties who constructed 


Sary to maintain the balance of the earth; 
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the said vessels. 


WHEN a critic dies, 

And his soul for the skies 
(Or some other place) starts away, 
New Harrtrorp, N.Y., 1882. 


EPIGRAM. 


FROM THE SPANISH. BY SANDA ENOS.. 


I really think 
Pen, paper, and ink 
Should dance the fandango gay. 
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Scarborough, Eugland. 


HE most agreeable and popular water- 

ing-place in the north of England is 
Scarborough, which is a seaport and mar- 
ket-town, municipal and parliamentary bor- 
ough in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
thirty-nine miles northeast of York, and two 
hundred and seventeen north of London. 
It occupies a fine situation, on the shore of 
the German Ocean, along a semicircular bay, 
protected on the north and northeast by 
steep heights, crowned by the old castle. 
Originally built close to the sands, it extends 
for some distance up the slope behind, the 
houses rising in successive tiers one above 
another. The upper and more modern part 
of the town is very handsome, consisting of 
broad, well-paved streets, lined with elegant 
houses. There are many public buildings, 
some of which are remarkable for their 
beauty. Among them are a town-hall, jail, 
and custom-house. 

An elegant circular edifice, in the classi- 
cal style, is very conspicuous. It was built 
to serve as a museum, and contains a very 
valuable collection, illustrative of the geolo- 
gy and natural history of the country. 

The ancient but now dilapidated castle 
stands on a cliff, from three hundred to 
three hundred and thirty feet high, and is 
still used for barracks ; and it protects the 
town and harbor by three batteries. It for- 
merly covered nineteen acres, and was ac- 


SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


SCARBOROUGH, FROM THE CASTLE. 


cessible only from the west. The massive 
square keep and parts of the gate barbican 
and ditch are still to be seen. The old 
church of St. Mary occupies the site of a 
former Cistercian priory, of which some 
portions of the crypt and one of the ancient 
towers still remain. Christ Church is an el- 
egant Gothic edifice, erected in 1828. The 
established church has also a chapel of 
ease ; and there are other places of worship 
belonging to Methodists, Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, Quakers, Christian Brethren, and Ro- 
man Catholics. 

Education is well provided for by good 
schools; and there are two public libraries 
and a mechanics’ institute, besides the muse- 
um already mentioned. ‘The charitable in- 
stitutions comprise alms-houses, a poor- 
house, and seamen’s hospital. The town 
owes its prosperity particularly to its miner- 
al wells and to its advantages for sea-bath- 
ing, which renders it a favorite place of re- 
sort for summer visitors. There are two 
mineral springs, the north and the south, 
differing somewhat in their chemical ingre- 
dients. They have long been in high repute 
as beneficial to invalids. 

A large, castellated saloon has been erect- 
ed at the place where these springs rise, at 
the foot of the cliff near the sea. This 
place is separated from the town by a deep 
and most picturesque ravine, which is span- 
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ned by a handsome iron bridge of four arch- 
es, supported on piers seventy-five feet high. 
The amusement and recreation of the visit- 
ors are provided for by a theatre, assembly- 
rooms, news-rooms, and public gardens. 
Ship-building is carried on, as well as 
the manufacture of ropes and sail-cloth ; but 
these branches of industry have in recent 


times considerably declined. The herring 


fishery, during its season, employs many 
boats belonging to the town, and there are 
several coal mines in the neighborhood. 
The harbor is of the greatest importance, as 
it is the only good one between Whitby and 
the mouth of the Humber. It has two 
piers; and, though its entrance is narrow, it 
is commodious and safe. 

Scarborough was made a bonding port in 
1841; it has bonding warehouses and a 
lighthouse. Some foreign trade is carried 
on particularly with the Baltic, Holland, and 
Portugal ; iron, timber, hemp, flax, wine, and 
brandy, being the principal articles import- 
ed. There is also some coasting trade. 

It is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, 
and twelve councillors, and returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament. The town is believed 
to be ancient on account of its name, which 
is Saxon, signifying “the fortified rock;” 
and it was at one time strongly defended by 
walls, moat, and earthen ramparts. The 
castle was, most undoubtedly, a place of 
great strength before the use of gunpowder; 
and, even during the civil war, it held out 
for a long time against the parliamentary 
forces. It was dismantled under the com- 
monwealth, and only partially repaired at 
the time of the helitin in 1745. 

But it is not only during the summer sea- 
son that Scarborough presents a busy scene. 


The fact that it possesses the only good har- 
bor between Whitby and the Humber makes 
it serve frequently as a port of refuge dur- 
ing a gale. Most of our readers know that 
the coast of England swarms with colliers 
plying to and fro between the great coal cen- 
tres and the metropolis ; and, at the coming 
of an easterly storm, they always seek some 
refuge, for none of them, for obvious rea- 
sons, care to seek safety by going farther 
out to sea. Hence, they make for the near- 
est good harbor, and enter it at al! hazards, 
unless near Yarmouth Roads, when they 
poe thither, and anchor to ride out the 
gale. 

We have, seen this roadstead packed 
with hundreds of vessels which nothing, 
short of the experienced skill of these 
“ Geordies,” could keep from coming into 
collision. And the scene sometimes pre- 
sented at Scarborough baffles all descrip- 
tion, when numerous crafts are making, un- 
der as great a pressure of canvas as can be 
spread with safety, for the harbor. Crowds 
gather at the pierheads to see them come 
in; and very often an unlucky craft is stove 
to pieces at the very entrance to the haven, 
where the life-boats are brought.into requi- 
sition. 

After the storm, the beach is frequently 
found, for miles, to be strewn with wrecks; 
while the scene at the port is still a busy 
one, though free from the apprehensive ex- 
citement of that presented at the coming of 
the gale. The vessels are all getting under 
way, and their crews sing merrily as they 
mast-head their topsails ; and in a few hours 
the place resumes the quiet aspect which it 
usually wears, in fine weather, during the 
winter months. 


THE VOLGA. 


O portion of Russia is more interestir 

to the traveler than that which is call 
the Caspian declivity. Nevertheless, we 
read very little of this important section of 
avast empire. Some of its features are un- 
rivaled in Europe; and an introduction of 
the principal of them to the reader can 
scarcely be called an intrusion. 

In fifty-seven degrees of north latitude, 
near the village of Volga-Verkdévie, in the 
forest of Volkonski, and government of 
Tver, a.streamlet flows out of a little, insig- 
nificant lake. If you were to follow it in its 
eastward and southward course, you would 


find it broadens slowly, until it reaches and 
enters Lake Oselok, to emerge on the oppo- 
site side, and continues its way. It trav- 
erses, farther on, increasing its volume as it 
geos, Lakes Piaua and Volga, as it did Lake 
Oselok, receives the waters of the River 
Selizarovka from Lake Seligher, becomes 
navigable, and, finally, flows into the Caspi- 
an Sea, after dividing into eight main arms, 
which have in all sixty-five mouths, forming 
a large delta, with islands. 

This is the Volga, the largest river in Eu- 
rope. It has thirty-eight navigable and one 
hundred and fifty seven unnavigable tributa- 
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ries. The principal of these, on the the left, 
is the Kama or Little Volga, which has a 
course of about a thousand miles in length. 
Before receiving this branch, it takes the 
Rivers Tverlsa, Mologa, Oonja, Vetlooga, 
and others; and, on the right, the Oka, 
which descends from the watershed where 
the Don and Dnieper originates, and the 
Soora, which has its source in the Volga 
Hills, joins it. Its length is more than two 
thousand miles; and, at Astrakhan, where it 
embraces many islands, it is five leagues 
wide. Its depth varies from seven to 
eighteen feet, and in winter it is covered 
with ice throughout its whole extent. But, 
in the south, there are always many aper- 
tures from which currents of air escape. 
These are called the /uags of the Volga. In 
the well-wooded districts of Russia, large 
boats are constructed, and, in summer, this 

eat river, which never reaches the ocean, 
ts crowded with thousands of these, convey- 
ing from the interior all sorts of commodi- 
ties to St. Petersburg, where, being destined 
only for a single journey, they are taken 
apart, and the lumber, of which they were 
constructed, svuld, 

This noble river is the chief commercial 
road of the whole interior of European Rus- 
sia. It encircles the central tableiand, re- 
ceiving, as we have seen, the Oka, the prin- 
cipal river of this fertile region. It commu- 
nicates in the upper part of its course, by 
the cana} of Vishni-Volotchdck, with Lakes 
Ladoga and Onega; and, lastly, the Kama 


conveys to it all the waters of Eastern Rus- 
sia in Europe. It divides in two nearly 
equal parts Astrakhan, a government of this 
empire, bounded on the southeast by the 
Caspian Sea, northeast by Orenburg, north 
by Saratov, west by the country of the Don 
and southwest by Candasus; and 
comprising an area of about fitty thousand 
square miles. Unlike the central tableland, 
which is fertile, this government consists 
chiefly of sandy deserts, interspersed with 
saline lakes; but,in the delta and on the 
banks of the rivers, grapes and other fruits 
of southern climates are raised. The popu- 
lation comprises Russians, Tartars, Georgi- 
ans, Armenians, Persians, Hindus, and su 
forth, who engage in the rearing of horses,, 
cattle, sheep, and also in the fishing of stur- 
geon, which is the principal source of wealth 
to the government, and is estimated to yield 
an annual revenue of from two to three mil- 
lions of rubles. The vicissitudes of the 
climate are great ; with a mean temperature 
of forty-eight degrees, Fahrenheit, the sum- 
mer averages seventy and the winter thir- 
teen degrees. . 

The capital, Astrakhan, is on a_ small 
island in the delta of the Volga, thirty miles 
above the influx of the latter into the Caspi- 
an Sea. It consists of three parts; first, 
the A’ emiin, or citadel, which is ou a hill, and 
contains the cathedral, a spacious brick ed- 
ifice, with the archbishop’s palace, and the 
convent of the Trinity; second, the Be/ogor- 
od, or white town, containing the ygovern- 
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ment buildings, bazaars, and so forth ; third, | 
the Lilobodes, or suburbs, where the bulk of | 
population resides. In the last the streets 

are narrow, irregular, and mostly unpaved ; 

and the houses are built of wood. It is the 

seat of a Greek and of an Armenian arch- 

bishop, also of an admiralty board; and it 

contains a number of Greek and Armenian 

churches, a Roman Catholic and a Lutheran 

church, a Hindoo temple, several mosques, 

a botanic garden, three bazaars, a gymnasi- 

um, an ecclesiastical seminary, and several 

inferior schools. From its favorable posi- 

tion it enjoys a very considerable trade with 

the interior of Russia, and with India, Per- 

sia, and adjacent countries. Beside its im- 

portance as a fishing station it has consider- 

able manufactures of siik, cotton, leather, 

and so forth. Its population was, in 1848, 

in round numbers, fifty thousand. 

It was, anciently, the capital of a kingdom 
belonging to the Tartars, who were expelled 
in 1554 by the Russian prince Ivan Basilor- 
oitz. In 1569 it was besieged by the Turks, 
who were defeated with great slaughter; 
and, in 1670, it was seized by the rebel 
Stenko Razin, but he was soon dispossessed 
of it by his uncle Jacolof, who remained 
true to the czar. In 1702 and 1718 it suffer- 
ed severely from conflagration ; and, in 1830, 
the ch vlera swept away a great portion of its 
inhabitants. 

A friend of the writer has recently return- 
ed from an extended tour through Europe ; 
and, in speaking of the mafiner in which he 

sed his time in this city, says that the 
anguages he heard were no indication of 
the country in which he was sojourning. 
He met Persians and Hindus who reminded 
him of Bombay, Tartars, who excited his 
curiosity about Siberia, Greeks, who recall- 
ed to his memory Athens, and many other 
nationalities, most of whom did not under- 
stand the language of the country. This 
made it necessary to employ several inter- 
preters, three of whdm were sometimes 
needed to speak with one man. He heard, 
while there, the language of these people 
almost constantly, and Russian but seldom. 
The only way for him to see the Russian 
people at their best, while here, was to go 
by boat to Bieloghinsk, about thirty miles 
east of the delta, where he passed several 
days and evenings among the “gayest and 
happiest peasantry im the world.” The 
wants of these simp'e people are so few and 
easily satisfied, as to make them, compara- 
tively speaking, happier than the lower 
classes of Western tale and one is sur- 
rised to see life enjoyed so well, as it is 
ere, under the rule of the autocrat of the 
Russias. 

We have said that the Volga runs into 

the mysterious Caspian Sea, a sheet of wa- 


ter that has no outlet, and ye: is constantly 


receiving the flow of several zreat rivers, 
like the Ural, Volga, Terek, Koor, Emba, 
and Aurak, yet the shores of this immense 
inland sea, which has a length of seven hun- 
dred and sixty miles, and a breadth of two 
hundred and seventy miles, and an average 
breadth of two hundred miles, are exceed- 
ingly shallow, and difficult of access, and in 
the northern and northeastern parts the 
depth of water for two or three miles from 
land is only a few feet. All this part of the 
coast, as far southwest as the Soolak, is of 
alluvial formation ; thence south to the pen- 
insula of Apsheron it is of tertiary forma- 
tiou, broken by occasional carboniferous 
strata; and from Apsheron around the 
southern extremity of the sea, the shores 
are low and sandy, with lofty hills rising in 
the background. On the east and southeast 
is found a cretaceous subsoil, covered with 
moving sands; the surface, with the excep- 
tion of Cape Karagan, being flat. In fact, 
the coast generally is so low, that most 
parts are overflowed when the wind sets in 
strongly from the opposite qnarter. Naph- 
tha or petroleum is frequently found, par- 
ticularly on the peninsula of Agduares and 
the island of Naphthalia, in the bay of 
Balkhan. The waters are not so salt as 
those of the ocean, owing to the immense 
volume of fresh water poured into the sea 
by the Volga and other large rivers. They 
are very deep in some places, but remarka- 
bly shallow near the coasts except in the 
southern part. There are no tides, the su- 
perfluous waters being carried off wholly by 
evaporation. Extraordinary changes in its 
level have been noticed, but never explain- 
ed; according to native accounts the sur- 
face rises and falls several feet in periods 
of about thirty years. It has long been 
known that the level of the Caspian is low- 
er than that of the ocean, and in 1812 an at- 
tempt was made by Engelhardt and Parrot 
to ascertain the difference by a series of 
levelings and barometrical measurements 
across the Caucassian Isthmus to the Black 
Sea. Measurements were made in two 
places, one of which made the Caspian 
three hundred ana forty-eight feet lower than 
the Black Sea, and the other three hundred 
and one feet lower. A survey made by the 
Russian government in 1836-7 proved the 
difference in level to be eighty-four feet. 
Sturgeon, sterlets, belugas, salmon, and 
seals are taken in this sea in great numbers, 
giving employment to many thousand per- 
sons. Nearly one hundred thousand seals, 
eignt hundred thousand pounds of roes, and 
twenty thousand pounds of isinglass, the 
produce of seven hundred thousand stur- 
eons, are taken every year. We have little 
Caputodige of the ancient commerce of the 
Caspian. About the middle of the thir- 
teenth century much of the trade of West- 
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ern Europe with India passed over it, As- 
trakhan being then, as now, its chief port. 
On the Turkish seizure of Constantinople, 
commerce was forced into other channels. 
In 1560 an English made a fruit 
less attempt to render it achannel of com- 
merce with Persia and Turkestan. Peter 
the Great had its coasts explored by Dutch 


navigators, partly with the view of founding 
stations for the Indian trade on the Persian 
seaboard, but his project was not carried 
out. No Russian conquest was made on 
the Caspian Sea until the time of Catherine 
II., and it was not until still more recent 
riods that Russia succeeded in obtaining 
full control over its trade. 


THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF AFRICA. 


Bh writer proposes to lay before the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of this important 
division of the earth, such as would be pre- 
sented to him during an aérial voyage over 
its mountains, tablelands, basins, and deserts, 
and, in carrying out this plan, will suppose 
that this imaginary passage through the air 
commences at Cape Town, and is continued 
northward, zigzagly from side to side, to the 
Mediterranean. This will enable us to view 
in quick succession the whole surface, com- 
mencing with the trianguiar region south of 
Cape Guardafui and Gulf of Guinea. We 
will now view each distinctive region in 
quick succession. 

This southern triangle is mostly a high ta- 
bleland, having fringes of mountains crown- 
ing its edges. Between the coast and the 
beginning of the elevations, runs a belt ot 
lowlands, varying from fifty to three hun- 
dred miles in breadth. The Lupata range, 
seen running parallel with the coast, forms 
the eastern crest of the tableland. Between 
three and four degrees of south latitude, it 
reaches, in the snow-ciad Kilimandjaro and 
Kenia, the height of twenty thousand feet. 
These are believed to be the real Mountains 
of the Moon, which have hitherto been rep- 
resented as running across the continent 
from east to west. The mountainous coun- 
try of Abyssinia is the prolongation of the 
plateau and its elevated crest. In the sum- 
mit of Abba Yared at the northern extremi- 
ty, it rises to fifteen thousand feet. At the 
south, the hills of Cape Colony rise in 
stages from Table Mount to the summits of 
the Nieuwoeld and Sneeuwberg, in the 
northern district of the colony, which are es- 
timated at from seven to ten thousand feet, 
the spaces between the ranges being shrubby 
kloofs or valleys and broad, elevated terraces 
or karrows. 

From the elevated crest from Cape Colo- 
ny to Valfish Bay, the country slopes both 
east and west, and thus gives the interior a 
cup or basin shape.. Toward the northwest 


the border of the tableland rises in the Cam- 
eroons to the height of thirteen thousand 
feet. The valley of the western branch of 
the Nile penetrates into this tableland, and 
divides it into two portions, an eastern and 
a western. One of the northern outposts of 
this elevated plateau, is a mountain south of 
Lake Tchad. 

North of this great triangular tableland 
lies Soudau, under which name are compre- 
hended the countries watered by the Séné- 
gal, Gambia, and Niger, with the coast of 
New Guinea and the basin of Lake Tchad. 
In the western part of this section the rivers, 
named above, take their rise in a mountain- 
ous tableland of no great elevation. The 
King Mountains, which run parallel to the 
Guinea coast, are a branch of this elevation. 
Eastward of the Niger the country is hilly, 
alternately with rich, often swampy plains. 
There is in the basin of Lake Tchad a vast 
alluvial plain, one of the largest on the globe 
and of great fertility. 

Between Soudan and the cultivated tract 
which borders the Mediterranean, stretches 
the Sahara or Great Desert. It extends 
south nearly to the Sénéyal, the northern 
bend of the Niger, and Lake Tchad, north- 
ward to the Atlas range in Morocco and AlI- 
geria, and toward Egypt it reaches the Med- 
iterranean. Its average breadth from north 
to south is about one thousands miles. Its 
length from the Atlantic to the western edge 
of the valley of the Nile is two thousand. 
Over a great part of this region rain never 
falls, and everywhere it is rare. It is thus 
condemned to sterility. It consists partly 
of tracts of fine sand which frequent storms 
of wind raise into the air so as often to over- 
whelm travelers. Bnt the greater part of 
the surface consists of naked but firm soil, 
composed of indurated sand, sandstone, 
granite, and quartz-rocks, often rising into 
ridges or hills. The desolation is interrupt- 
ed at intervals by patches, sometimes of 
considerable extent, covered with bushes 
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and coarse grasses, and often of great beau- 
ty and fertility. These oases or wadies, as 
they are called, which are occasioned by 
subterranean springs, are most numerous 
and fertile in the eastern portion of the des- 
ert. The easiest route across to Soudan 
runs from Tripole through the kingdom of 
Fezzan to Lake Tchad. Fezzan enjoys pe- 
riodic rain from the moist winds of the Med- 
iteranean, which extend further into the con- 
tinent here than elsewhere. 

The portion of the desert, lying east of 
the route described, is called the Libyan 
Desert. It is chiefly in this section that 
the oases are susceptible of cultivation. 
The tracts of vegetation in the western por- 
tion are fit for little else than pasture, main- 
ly for goats and sheep. The principal pro- 
duction of the more fertile oases is dates ; 
but other fruits and grains are also cultvated. 
Gum arabic is another production. Some of 


the larger of these y sag support thousands 
of inhabitants, who live in villages. Com- 
merce is carried on by various routes across 
by means of caravans consisting of from five 
hundred to two thousand camels, with their 
attendants. The distance between the wells 
sometimes exceeds ten days’ journey; and, 
when one is found dry, men and animals are 
in danger of perishing. The inhabitants 
consist of independent tribes of Moors, Bar- 
bers and Arabs, 

The Atlas region, comprehending the 
mountainous countries of Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunis. The northern slope toward the 
Mediterranean, called the Tell, is in aspect 
similar to the opposite coast of Europe. 
The southern side merges gradually into 
the Sahara. Some parts of the chain are 
considerably above the snow line, and the 
_— summits may reach fifteen thousand 
eet. 


FATE AND THE FUTURE. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


ATE is in the distance ever, 
Like a friend in far-off clime, 


Onto, 1882. 


Mingling with the present never, 
Waiting for the flight of time. 
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BY HENRI 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE BULLET-PROOF JACKET AGAIN. 


S soon as Rex found himself alone with 
Tyrrell on the road home, he impatient- 
ly inquired the meaning of his words. 
But Tyrrell shook his head. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” he said. “I want to 
think. Wait until we get home. It all de- 
pends upon one thing.’ 

At Armington Place the two went at once 
up-stairs, and Rex followed his friend direct- 
ly to the latter's room. Tyrrell proceeded 
to his clothes-press, and took from a peg 
therein his white marseilles coat. He felt 
first in one pocket, then another. At length 
his face lighted up. 

“Ah!” he saidtriumpbantly. “I thought 
I had is.” 

And he held up a card. 

“ What is it?” Rex asked, wondering. 

“ The address of the man with the bullet- 
proof jacket!” 

Then they sat down, and Tyrrell unfolded 
to his companion the plot he had in mind, — 
a plot so diabolical, and withal so cunning, 
that a Richelieu or a Machiavelli might well 
have been proud of it. 

This plot, briefly stated, was as follows :— 

Rocke Arthur had, of course, said enough, 
and far more than enough, to justify Rex in 
sending him a challenge. Indeed, Arthur 
had himself been the first to hint at a duel. 
Rex could go at once to the city, hunt up 
the Frenchman, and purchase one of his 
wonderful jackets, clothed in which he could 
stand up with perfect impunity before 
Rocke Arthur’s weapon (the man was, of 
course, altogether too good a shot to blun- 
der into hitting him in any unprotected 

), while he (Rex) would, without doubt, 
able to bring dowa his adversary. Then 
Rocke would be out of his way, and he 
could win Blanche at his leisure. Of course 
he would challenge Rocke Arthur! Indeed, 
after what had passed he could do no more. 
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ard in the physical sense of the word, real- 
izing fully at length the plan by which he 
could thus easily avenge himself upon, and 
get rid of, his rival at the same time, con- 
sented joyously to the arrangement. 

Neither of the twoslept thatnight. They 
sat there for two hours talking over and 
perfecting their plan; and, at four o’clock, 
Tyrrell drove Rex to the river, to take the 
early train down. The former’s last words 
were, — 

“Telegraph me the moment you get it, 
and I will have matters all fixed by the 
time you get back. 

And Rex, as he stepped on board the 
boat which was to take him across the riv- 
er, promised to do so. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, there 
came to Tyrrell at Armington Place, a des- 
patch from New York. 


“ All right: go ahead,” was all it said. 


Then he made his toilette carefully, and 
took his way up the road toward Willow- 
brook. 

By appointment Ross Lowrie had dined 
with Rocke the day after the theatricals, and 
after dinner the two had come out under 
the oak-tree in front of the ho.se,and were 
still there when Tyrrell turned in at the 
gate. Rocke was lying on the ground, roiling 
a cigarette, when his companion, who sat on 
the edge of the hammock, said suddenly, — 

“ By Jove, Arthur, here he is! I thought 
be would be queer if you did not hear from 
im.’ 

“ Here who is?” Rocke asked. 

And then, twisting his head around, he 
saw Tyrrell coming up the walk. 

The latter advanced slowly, striking at 
the shrubbery on either side with his rattan 
as he drew near, and both gentleman arose 
to meet him. 

“ Will you sit down ?” Rocke asked po- 


litely, yet with a shadow of constraint in 
his tone. 


And Rex, who was far from being a cow- 


“No, thank you. I came on business.” 
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He paused, and, taking off his straw hat, 
wiped his brow with his silk handkerchief. 
“It’s deused hot,” he remarked, and then, 
without hesitation, announced the object of 
his visit. “Mr. Arthur,” said he formally, 
“you were good enough to intimate last 
night that you would like to fight my friend, 
Mr. Armington. I have called to say that 
oe will give you an opportunity without de- 
ay.” 

Rocke bowed gravely. Of course he un- 
derstood now that Tyrrell was the bearer of 
a challenge. 

“Then,” said he, “ your business is with 
my friend Mr. Lowrie, and not with me. 
You will represent me, Lowrie, will you 
not?” 

Lowrie nodded assent. 

“Of course,” he replied, “ if it is necessa- 
ry, I will.” 

“Then, if you willexcuse me, gentlemen, 
I will leave you here together. Or would 
you prefer to go inside? My house is quite 
at your service.” 

“I think all arrangements can be made 
here, sir,” Tyrrell answered. 

And Rocke left them. 

“It will not take us long, I fancy,” Tyr- 
rell now went on to Ross. “ It is only nec- 
essary, I believe, to come to some agree- 
ment as 1o time and place of meeting.” 

“I believe so,” echoed Ross. “ That is, 
unless the thing can be fixed up in some 
way.” 

“Which it cannot!” Tyrrell said decided- 
ly. “I am instructed to say that no apolo- 

will be received.” 

“T hardly think Mr. Armington will be 
called upon to receive anything of the kind, 
Mr. Tyrrell,” Ross dryly rejoined. “ Arthur 
did n’t say what be did last night as though 
he meant to take any of it back.” 

“ Very well, when shall it be then? You 
are aware, 1 suppose, that no delay is ad- 
missible in matters of this kind?” 

“Of course not. I suppose tomorrow 
morning will do? I believe the rule is, an 
hour after sunrise. It's pretty short sum- 
mons, but then ” — 

“Tomorrow morning at sunrise will suit 
you then?” 

Yes.” 

“And about the place? I am a stranger 
hereabouts, but I should suppose we could 
find a secluded spot upon the mountains 
somewhere.” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of em. I ’ve known the 
country from boyhood, and for this busi- 
ness— Well, there ’s an open space about 
five miles up the stream here; it’s right on 
the bank, and just north of Judson’s old 
mill. Do you recall it? It is entirely shut 
in by hills and trees.” 

“ T don’t remember it,” answered Tyrrell. 

“Well, Armington will. Tell him the 


open space north of Judson’s mill. He ‘Il 
understand. It is the best place I know of. 
Nobody lives within half a mile of there.” 

“I have no doubt it will do. And the 
weapons ?” 

“Why, I suppose pistols are the correct 
thing. Though if Rex objects on account 
of Arthur’s superior skill ” — 

“ He will not object,” interrupted Tyrrell, 


coolly. 

“ Ain right; pistols itis. But where are 
we to get a pair of duelling pistols? 1 don’t 
know of any hereabouts, and there is n’t 
time to send to town. You have n’t any, 
have you?” 

o; but we must have them.” 

“Yes; unless revolvers could be uged.” 

“TI have no objection to them if you are 
willing,” Tyrrell responded. “ Indeed, if we 
can't get dueling pistels, what else can we 
use?” 

“Then revolvers let it be. I ’ve known 
duels to be fought with ’em. Rex has a 
good pair, I believe.” 

“ Shall you be satisfied to use those?” 

“Oh, yes. They ’re good enough, a’n’t 
they?” 

“Certainly. Only it is n’t just regular, 
you know.” 

“Regular be blowed! If they ’re going 
to shoot at each other, what matters it what 
they shoot with?” 

“True enough,” Tyrrell said briefly. 
Then he added thoughtfully, “ I don’t think 
of anything else. The positions, distance, 
and so forth, can be arranged better on the 
ground, I suppose.” 

“ Of course,” Ross answered. 

“And we may expect to see you on the 
‘space just north of Judson’s mill’ one hour 
after sunrise tomorrow morning ?” 

“ At the space north of Judson’s mill one 
hour after sunrise tomorrow morning,” 
Ross repeated. “ Yes, we ’ll be there.” 

“ Then I will bid you good-day.” 

And, the two seconds having formally 
shaken hands, Tyrrell turned to go. 

A short way down the path, he turned and 
came back. 

“ By the way,” he said, “I want to ask 
you about the surgeons. The code orders 
one for each man, but it seems to me we 
had best dispense with one of them. The 
less there are of us in the party the better. 
It has got to be kept quiet, you know.” 

“ You are right about that,” Ross replied. 
“Well, I know a navy surgeon home on 
leave of absence. He lives just across the 
Hudson, I might send for him. He would 
keep mum. He is just the man to take 
along, too, for he has been in the navy all 
his life, and seen heaps of duels.” 

“Very well, suppose you send for him. I 
shall leave the providing of a doctor entire- 
ly to you then, shall 1? 
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“ Yes ; I will see to it.” 

Tyrrell bowed once more, and again turn- 
ed away. 

“Well!” Ross ejaculated, half aloud, as 
he saw the other disappearing down the 
path, still striking at the bushes with his 
stick, “:f ever I saw such a cool one in my 
life! It’s a cold-blooded piece of business 
anyhow, but I don’t see any way out of it. 
Rex can’t well do less than challenge him, 
— he ’d be rather a tough subject for horse- 
whipping, I take it; and Arthur can’t refuse 
him satisfaction after what he said. By 
Jingo! it did n't take long to arrange the 
thing! The fellow did n’t waste any words 
about it.” 

Then he went into the house to inform 
Rocke of the arrangements he had made. 

At — Rex Armington came back from 
town. Tyrrell was in the library when he 
arrived, and, looking up as he came in, ob- 
served that he was empty-handed. 

“Why, where is the jacket? Have n't 
you got it?” he questioned. 

Rex put his finger to his lips. 

“Hist!” he said. “I’ve got it; but it 

had better be nameless around here.” 
_ He went and carefully locked both doors 
of the room. Then he stripped himself to 
the waist, and exposed to view the bright, 
steel-plate, flexible garment, sceming to fit 
ae to his magnificent form as closely as a 
glove. 

“] thought I might as well bring it this 
way as any,” he explained. 

“It was well thought of,” rejoined Tyrrell. 
Then he examined the garment carefully. 
“It is the identical article,” he said at 
length. ‘“ What did he ask for it?” 

“Only two hundred dollars.” 

“Is it possible!” Tyrrell returned in the 
greatest surprise. “Why, I thought it 
would have been twice that. 1 donot see 
how they can manufacture them for the 

rice. There's a deal of fine work in it. 
~ things are cheaper than they used 
to be.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE. — THE MAN IN 
NAVAL UNIFORM. 


N the library at Willowbrook, at ten 

o'clock Friday night, sat Rocke Arthur, 
thoughtful and alone. 

It was enough truly to make any man 
thoughtful, the certainty that a few hours 
hence he was to stand up before his mortal 
enemy and be shot at; yet it was not of this 
Rocke Arthur was thinking. He had faced 
death a thousand times. His heart did not 
beat the quicker, nor his pulse vary a parti- 
cle, now that he was to face it once again. 


made a coward of him; and he knew that he 
should meet his rival in the morning with- 
out a tremor. 

No, it was not the duel he was thinking 
of tonight. He was thinking of the woman 
who might be said, without will of her own, 
to be the cause of it; the woman whom both 
he and Reginald Armington loved. Rocke 
haa had no word with Blanche after the 
strange scene in the library at Stapleton the 
night before. He had gone to her side 
once, meaning to ask her frankly if there 


weeks ago when he was to have gone to her 
and told her all. But ber manner, colder 
and more distant than ever, had repelled 
him, and he had turned away with the 
words unuttered. And at that moment he 
fully believed again that the girl was heart- 
less; or, at least, for some cause or other 
she disliked and despised him; and his 
pride came to his aid, and still helped him 
to conceal his true feelings. 

But now, going over everything from the 
beginning, and putting it all together, — her 
kindness and sympathy at first, and her sud- 
den change of manner, just at a time when 
Mrs. Sutherland and Rex showed themselves 
entirely unscrupulous in carrying out their 
plans, — pondering upon all this, Rocke 
asked himself once more if Blanche’s con- 
duct might not be the result of some strange 
misunderstanding? Was it not possible 
that Mrs. Sutherland had told him falsely? 
thet Blanche was not riding with Rex that 
night he was to have called? If so, and 
she really was all the time waiting for him 
at the house, no wonder she had greeted 
him coolly the next evening, and, receiving 
no explanation of his conduct, had since 
then gradually increased the distance be- 
tween them. 

With a sudden resolve, he sat down at 
his desk, and wrote to Blanche. It wasa 
simple, straight-forward letter, just such as 
a man like Rocke Arthur would be likely to 
write to such a woman, and under such cir- 
cumstances. He did not copy or re-write it, 
he made no erasures or changes. He sim- 
ply spoke to her on paper as he would have 
done if face to face with her, without a 
thought as to the manner of his speech. 
The letter ran as follows : — 


“ WiLLowBrook, Friday night. 

“ Dear Miss Stapleton, — When you read 
these words I shall not be alive; for if I 
survive a meeting with Mr. Armington to- 
morrow morning this letter will not be seat. 
I. make no excuse for addressing you, since 
there is something I have a right to say. 

“ Will you let me go back for a moment? 
Only a few weeks ago— though my life has 
been so crowded and changed since then, 


These few weeks of civilized life had not 


that the interval seems as many years —I 


had been any mistake that mght nearly two - 
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regained and lost, all in one swift hour, the | firm it. 


best friend I ever had; one who was your 
friend as well as mine. I have told you of 
Raymond's death; but I never told you of 
his dying wish. - 

“Almost with his last breath Raymond 
enacted from me a promise. It was that I 
would go East to his old home for a while, 
and that, if possible, I would love Blanche 
Stapleton. cme, and, by the purest 
chance, I met and loved you. You remem- 
ber that scene on the boat, before I yet 
knew who you were? You must believe me 
when I say that I loved you the first time 1 
saw you, Miss Stapleton, for it is true! 

“From the moment I knew you and 
Blanche Stapleton were one and the same, 
Raymond’s wish became my own. I was 
resolved to win you if I could. And there 
came a night when I held your hand in 
mine, and asked permission to come to you 
again and when you — knowing, | am sure, 
all that my words could mean — consented, 
I went away happier, | believe, than it is of- 
ten the lot of any man to be. 

“The next evening, coming to Stapleton, 
as 1 had engaged to do, Mrs. Sutherland 
told me at the gate that you had gone riding 
with Mr. Armington, to whom (she said) 
= were privately yg From what 

as happened since, I have come to think 
that possibly she was deceiving me. If 1 
knew that she told me true, I should not be 
writing as Iam doing. If she was deceiv- 
ing me then, — though I shall be dead when 
you read this, —I should be very sorry in- 
deed not to have you kuow it, for my con- 
duct must have appeared as unaccountable 
to you as yours has to me. 

“ But however that may be, there is one 
thing further that I have determined to tell 
you. And, believe me, I do not tell you this 
to keep i from Reginald Armington. If 
you really love him, I do not think it will 
make any difference to you. But, if you do 
not love him, it will open your eyes to his 
true character,and may save you from his 
treachery. 

“You heard my explanation of what took 
place on the stage last evening. It was not 
the true one. At least it was not the whole 
truth. Colonel Wragge was a clergyman, 
and, if he had performed the ceremony, you 
would have become Mr. Armington’s legal- 
ly wedded wife. So much was true; but it 
was true as wel! that the whole thing was 
pre-arranged by your aunt and Mr. Arming- 
ton; that 1 was waylaid the night before, 
rendered insensible with chloroform, and 
taken out of the way by ruffians in Mr. Ar- 
mington’s pay, for fear 1 might interfere 
with the plot; and I on'y escaped from con- 
finement just in time to frustrate it in the 
way you saw. If you doubt my word in re- 
gard to all this, your brother Harry wili con- 


I tell it to you because, as I say, I 
think you ought to know it. 

“T believe this is all I have to say to you. 
You will excuse this somewhat lengthy let- 
ter, since I am not likely to trouble you 
again. You will not receive it at all unless 
I fall by Mr. Armington’s hand tomorrow 
morning, which of course is quite possible. 

“ My last words to you I wish to be these, 
that I love you; love you, I honestly be- 
lieve, as men rarely love a woman. Will 
you remember that as long as you remem- 
ber at all? “ROCKE ARTHUR.” 


He sealed and directed this letter, and 
then wrote one or two others. Bevond this 
he mace no move toward arranging his af- 
fairs. Indeed there was nothing that he 
cared todo. He knew that Raymond had 
left the property so that if he (Rocke) died 
without making any disposition of it, it 
would go to Blanche. And Rocke was 
quite satisfied to leave it so. 

He looked at the clock, and saw that it 
was already past eleven. Going to the door 
he called a servant, whom he had directed 
to remain up. 

“ Thomas,” he said, “I am going to bed. 
You are to stay up until Mr. Lowrie comes. 
He will be here between twelve and one 
probably, and will bring a gentleman with 
him. See that they are made comfortable. 
Then, before you go to bed yourself, awake 
John. Heis to sit up soas to be sure and 
wake me in the morning. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” the servant responded, yawn- 
in 


g- 
“ And, by the way, I have left some let- 


ters on the desk here. If 1 am not back by 
nine o'clock tomorrow morning, I want them 
mailed. Otherwise not. Do you under- 
stand that, too?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Thomas again answered, and 
turned away sleepily. 

He was anxious to get back to his chair 
and his nap. 

Then Rocke went up-stairs, and, undress- 
ing as usual, lay downtosleep. In five min- 
utes he was slumbering peacefully, just as 
many a night before now he had lain down 
with his saddle for a pillow, and fallen 
asieep, knowing that an Indian war-cry 
might wake him at any moment. 

t was half-past one when Ross Lowrie 
arrived, bringing with him the surgeon of 
whom he had spoken to Tyrrell. Ross 
countermanded Rocke’s orders as to the 
awaking of the other servant. He did not 
intend lying down at all, and would himself 
awake Rocke. So Doctor Farnham was 
shown to his room, and Ross sat there in 
the library, reading and dozing. And the 
night wore slowly away. 

he sun arose that Saturday morning at 
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fifty-nine minutes after four. Ross did not 
awaken Rocke till everything was in readi- 
ness to leave the house, thinking it best that 
he should sleep as long as possible. At 
five o'clock he went up and calied him. 

Rocke made a hasty yet careful toilette, 
hurriedly swallowed a cup of coffee which 
had; been sent to his room, and then went 
down-stairs. At the bottom of the hall 
staircase he turned suddenly to find himself 
face to face with a tall, gray-haired, impos- 
ing looking man, in the uniform of the 
United-States Navy. Rocke started back, 
turned white as a ghost, and grasped at the 
post near him for support. He understood 
at once that this was the surgeon, though he 
had thought to meet a younger man. But 
it was not this that had startled him, and 
made him, strong man that he was, turn 
white and faint. 

He saw before him the gray-haired man 
of his dream! 

Ross, coming out of the library at that 
instant, saw the blood go out of Rocke’s 
face. 

“What’s the matter with you? If you 
’re going to turn pale at sight of the sur- 
geon, I don’t know what you ‘Ill do when 
you come to face your antagonist.” 

With an effort Rocke recovered himself, 
and the color came back to his face. 

“I beg you will believe it was not that,” 
he said. 

Ross now introduced Doctor Farnham, 
and the two gentlemen shook hands cordial- 


Ma Are we ready to start?” Rocke asked, 
glancing at the clock in the library. 

“ All ready, if you are ready.” 

“Very well: let us go.” And Rocke led 
the way to the front door. With his hand 
on the knob he turned back abruptly. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a strange, unnatu- 
ral voice, “1 fully believe that Reginald Ar- 
mington is to die this morning by my hand. 
And yet, I call you to witness, both of you, 
that I have not the slightest idea of return- 
ing his fire!” 

hen he held the door open while they 
passed out. 

“Why, Arthur,” cried Ross, looking at 
him in wonder, “ what do you mean?” 

“1 do not know what | mean. I! only 
know that I am destined to kill that man 
whether | will or no, and that the time has 
come at last!” 

And, in moody silence, Rocke strode down 
the carriage-path to the hired carriage 
which was waiting at the lodge. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE FIELD OF HONOR. 


| enna morning among the hills; the 
sup shining brightly, not yet an hour 
high; a stream narrow and running swiftly 
toward a deserted mill just below; an open 
space on the bank, shut in on three sides 
by a thick growth of forest trees with 
ranges of hills showing themselves above 
and beyond; in the centre of this space, 
two men waiting, —one dark and strongly 
built, the other tall and slight, and protect- 
ed from the damps of the morning by a 
“ spring ulster” of peculiar pattern. 
resently, by a cart-path, leading through 
the woods to the mill, three men approach 
rapidly. The person in the peculiar over- 
coat leaves his companion, and advances to 
meetthem. He shakes one of them cordial- 
* by the hand, and bows to the other two. 
hen, turning, he conducts them to his wait- 
ing comrade, who bows distantly as they halt 
near him. The tall, slight man confers a 
moment with two of the new-comers, while 
the third, also a man strongly built but of 
light complexion, retires a short distance. 

All this any stranger, up betimes, and 
passing that secluded spot, would have 
marked and wondered at. Of course, the 
intelligent reader is at no loss to understand 
that these movements are those of a dueling 
party, and that the dark and light persons 
are, respectively, Reginald Armington and 
Rocke Arthur. 

“ For my part,” Ross Lowrie said, as with 
Tyrrell and the surgeon he drew apart to ar- 
range the preliminaries, “I confess I am 
rather fresh at this business, But the doc- 
tor, here, has been in affairs of this sort 
often, and, doubtless, can post us as to just 
what is proper and correct.” 

“ Yes,” the elderly gentleman replied, “I 
have seen somethihy of dueling in my time. 
But when you are as old as | am, gentle- 


man, — and I trust you will both of you live ° 


to be much older, — you will perhaps see 
the folly of the practice: Is it quite impos- 
sible that this quarrel may yet be arranged 
in some other way?” 

Both seconds shook their heads. 

“ No, doctor, only one thing will do,” 
Ross replied. 

“It is always so,” sadly murmured the 
other. “Young blood is hot blood. Itisa 
pity, though,— two such fine fellows as 
these.” The surgeon paused a moment, re- 
garding the two principals, standing apart 
rom each other, each handsome and com- 
— “Well, gentlemen,” he added at 
ength, “what must be must. And now as 
to choice of position, word, and so forth. 
Has either of you a silver dollar?” 
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Tyrrell produced the coin, and the sur- 
geon, taking it, prepared for the toss. 

“ Now, Mr. Lowrie.” he said, “ which will 
you have, heads or tails?” 

And he sent it spinning into the air. 

“Heads!” uttered Ross. 

The surgeon advanced to where the coin 
fell. 


“You have lost, sir. Mr. Tyrrell, it falls 
upon you to mark off the distance.” 

Tyrrell selected a suitable place, and, 
stamping a stone into the ground with his 
heel, marked off eighteen paces in a north 
and south line from the spot. Here he 
planted another stone, and turning, paced 
carefully back to verify his measurement. 

“ Now,” said the surgeon, “we must de- 
termine who shall have the choice of posi- 
tion, and who shall give the word.” 

The coin was tossed again, and yet again, 


the choice of position falling to Tyrrell, and 
the word to Ross. 


“ And finally, how about the weapons?” 
Doctor Farnham inquired. 


Tyrrell produced a case containing the 
two revolvers already made familiar to the 
reader. The surgeon seemed surprised 
when he saw them. 

“ Why,” said he, “this is very unusual. I 
have seen many duels, but never one with 
revolvers.” 

“We are quite aware of the irregularity,” 
rejoined Tyrrell, briefly. “Bat it was the 
best that we could do under the circum- 
stances.” 

“It is extremely irregular,” the other re- 
peated, shaking his head disapprovingly. 
“ And, if you must use them, I insist that 
there be but one cartridge in the cham- 
bers.” 

This last he added upon observing that 
all the chambers were charged. 

“Oh, never mind that, doctor,” cried 
Ross, carelessly, “We don’t pretend to 
have everything exactly en régie.’ 

“Of course it is for you to say, gentle- 
men. But I don’t like it.” 

Tyrrell, with a revolver in each hand, 
now advanced to where Rocke was standing, 
and offered him the choice. Without hesi- 
tation, Rocke took one of them, and care- 
lessly observing that it was loaded all 
around, let the weapon drop by his side, and 
relapsed into his former indifferent attitude. 
The other weapon was given to Rex, who 
examined it closely, and then stood impa- 
tiently awaiting the further movements of 
the seconds. 

The two principals were now requested 
to take their position, Rex’s second placin 
him with his back to the stream, and wit 
the sun on his left hand. This would bring 
him back to the sun when he stood with his 
left side presented to his adversary. As has 
been already said, Rex was left-handed, and 


was, of course, obliged to stand with his left 
side exposed. 

The two men now stood, eighteen paces 
apart, facing each other. Their emotions 
were very different indeed at that moment, 
though the demeanor of each was that of 
supremest indifference. This indifference 


in Rocke Arthur was certainly to a great 


extent unassumed, To his chances of be- 
ing shot he did not give a single thought. 
Nor did he feel now the slightest enmity 
toward his antagonist. His sense of the 
deep wrong that Rex had done him seemed 
now to have passed away, and in its place 
was left only a feeling of m:ngled contempt 
and pity. His words to Ross and the sur- 
eon just before leaving Willowbrook exact- 
y expressed his feelmmg and his determina- 
tion. After this third astonishing coinci- 
dence, the recognizing of the surgeon, whom 
he never could have possibly seen before, 
the instant he saw him, it was impossible to 
shake off the conviction that in some way it 
was to come about that he was to shoot 
Reginald Armington, and that it would be 
done in the presence of this gray-haired sur- 
geon. He had firmly resolved that he 
would not fire upon Rex; yet the conviction 
remained just the same. 

Rex Armington, too, was quite untroub- 
led by any fears as to bis own safety. He 
send feck all the while, close-fitting to his 
body, the bullet-proof jacket; and he had 
seen it tested, and had entire faith in its 
power to turn aside his adversary’s ball. 

No, Rex Armington’s thought was not of 
himself at this moment. He was thinking 
of the man before him, — thinking how, in 
a few moments more, he should raise his 
weapon at the word, and lay his adversary 
dead at his feet. His blood boiled within 
him, now, just as it had done that night in 
the deserted dining-room, when Rocke had 
hissed in his ear those scathing, disgracing 
words of terrible insult, —insult that could 
only be wiped out with the speaker’s blood. 

At this point in the Tyrrell 
made a rather unusual request to his oppos- 
ing second. 

“ Mr. Lowrie,” said he, “ have you any ob- 
jection to my speaking a single word in pri- 
vate with your principal? It is a message i 
have for him.” 

“Certainly not,” Ross responded, al- 
though somewhat surprised. 

And they stood waiting while Tyrrell ad- 
vanced to where Rocke was, and addressed 
him in a low tone. 

“Mr. Arthur,” said he “I have a single 
ory to make of you in behalf of my prin- 
cipal,’ 

Rocke looked up at him inquiringly. 

“ You are, as we all know, much the bet- 
ter shot of the two,” Tyrrell went on. 

Rocke bowed grimly. 
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“I am by no means disposed to deny that 
fact,” he answered. 

“ My principal,” Tyrrell continued in the 
same low tones, “ has, somehow, a hcrror of 
having his countenance disfigured in any 
way. And, since it is, of course, likely that 
he will fall, and since you can depend upon 
aap own skill to a great extent, he would 

obliged to yon if you would take your 
aim, not at his head, but at his heart.” 

Rocke smiled sarcastically. 

“And so Mr. Armington is afraid that I 
shall spoil his handsome face for him? I 
should suppose it would make little differ- 
ence to him where he is to be shot, if he is to 
be s_ot at all. However, it is immaterial to 
me. I am quite willing to promise you that 
if I shoot him at all it shall be through the 
heart.” 

“ Thank you,” Tyrrell replied. 

And then, his object attained, he went 
over, and placed himself some ten feet to 
the right of his principal. 

Ross now took his position at an equal 
distance between the adversaries, and at a 
safe distance to one side. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” he called out, “you 
will please give me your attention for a mo- 
ment. When all is ready, I shall count 
three very slowly; and then, after an in- 
stant’s pause, I shall speak the word ‘fire!’ 
dropping this handkerchief as I doso, At 
that word, and not before, you are to dis- 
charge your weapons. Is it understood?” 

Both principals bowed, and then each 
placed himself in position, standing with 
side toward his antagonist, and his arm 
hanging down, pistol in hand. 

“ Now, gentlemen, attention! Are you 
ready?” 

Each man turned his eyes away from 
Ross, and cocked his weapon. Then Rex 
raised his slowly, and pointed it at his ad- 
versary. Rocke, on the other hand, having 
cocked his, let it drop again to his side. 

“One!” 

There was profound silence over all the 
scene ; and neither of the two principal ac- 
tors moved a muscle, 

“Two!” 

They still stood motionless. Rex, coolly 
fixing his aim, noticed, of course, that 
Rocke’s revolver still hung at his side; and 
he thought to himself, that, quick as the 
other was, he might get in before him at 
the word. 

“ Three!” 

Still the two men stood like statues, one 
with raised arm, and one with arm still at 
his side, — each waiting now with senses all 
alert for the final word. 

“Fire!” 

The word came with scarcely a moment’s 
pause between it and the word three; and, 
as it was uttered, each man saw out of the 


corner of his eyes the glance of the falling 
handkerchief. 


There was heard a single report, the re- 
port of Rex Armington’s weapon, and then 
all eyes were quickly turned upon Rocke 
Arthur. He was standing with his revolver 
still lowered, and with his right arm hang- 
ing shattered at his side, —though of this 


fact no one but himself was then aware. 
He had not yet fired. 

Watching him eagerly, they saw him 
swiftly change the weapon to his left hand. 
Either was alike to him. He had shown 
that, not many days before, on the croquet 
lawn, 

Ross now looked on, wondering what his 
— would do, while Tyrrell and Rex 
waited for him to fire, angry and disappoint- 
ed at the latter’s shot. Rex’s aim had been 
perfect, but Rocke’s arm, hanging at his 
side, had saved his life. Rex coe Bathe 
made up his mind that as soon as Rocke 
had returned his fire, he would at once de- 
mand another shot, well knowing that his 
adversary was not the man to refuse him. 

The next moment, Rocke Arthur made 
such a demand impossible by deliberately 
raising his pistol, and firing in the air. 

ut the end was not yet! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THROUGH THE HEARI 


Y the laws of the dued/o as laid down in 

every civilized country, —a law from 
which there is no possible appeal, — the af- 
fair was now at an end. The challenged 
man had not only given his adversary “ sat- 
isfaction ” by exposing himself to his weap- 
on, but had furthermore relinquished his 
own right of returning the shot, an action 
which put any demand for a second shot 
quite out of the question. 

And, of course, no such demand was 
made. Rex Armingtcn understood perfect- 
ly well that to make it would be, to brin 
ridicule and disgrace upon himself, since a 
ready to all appearances his antagonist had 
deliberately spared his life. And, at the 
thought that he was thus being deprived of 
his revenge and his chances of winning 
Blanche Stapleton by this act of his rival, 
fairly beside himself with rage and mortifi- 
cation, he seemed suddenly to lose all con- 
trol of himself. He cocked his weapon, 
and took a single step nearer his adversary. 

“You shall not escape me thus,” he 
shouted hoarsely. “Do you think you are 
to say what you said to me that night, and 
escape the consequence of your cowardly 
insult simply by firing in the air! Here we 
stand, face to face, each with a good weap- 
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on in his hand. I call upon you to deferd 

urself, sir, for as sure as there is a God 
in heaven, only one of us shall ever leave 
this place alive!” 

The four men, upon whose ears these 
words fell, stood regarding Rex Armington 
with unqualified amazement. Ross Lowrie 
was the first to realize his meaning and in- 
tention. He started toward Rex. 

“Are you crazy, Armington?” he cried. 
“ What are you about, man?” 

Rex Armington must indeed have lost his 
senses. Before Lowrie could advance 
two steps toward him, he had raised 
his revolver, already cocked, taken swift aim 
at his enemy, and fired. Then he took still 
another forward step, rapidly cocking and 
firing yet again. 

Rocke Arthur, after he had discharged 
his pistol in the air, had lowered it again, 
and was standing, cool and negligent, wait- 
ing for his second to approach him. He 
knew that his right arm was broken, but he 
instinctively refrained from betraying the 
fact any farther than he might already 
have done by changing hands to fire. 

Then his ear caught the fierce words of 
his adversary, and he heard Rex calling up- 
on him to defend himseif, and, looking 
toward him in the utmost surprise, hardly 
dreaming of his desperate intent, he saw 
the other advance toward him, and heard 
the report of the revolver, and the swish of 
the ball close by his ear. He had no time 
to recover from his amazement at this unac- 
countable behaviour, when Rex fired still 
again, and our hero felt a stinging sensa- 
tion on his forehead, and perceived that the 
blood was trickling down into his right eye. 
In one instant a change came over the man, 
entire and terrible. Alb care for external 
circumstance or surrounding, all considera- 
tion for the man before him, all remem- 
brance of the strange warning he had re- 
ceived, or the resolution he had made an 
hour ago, vanished utterly. The lion with- 
in him was at last aroused. He saw yonder 
a man armed, and advancing with the one 
deadly, cowardly purpose of shooting him 
down. And, as he felt that stinging pain on 
his temple, and the blood running from it, 
there came over him a sudden rush of un- 
controllable hatred and rage toward his an- 
tagonist. His eyes glittered with a bright, 
strange light, and his heart beat a trifle 
quicker with the instinct that had taken pos- 
session of him, —the terrible instinct that 
prompts a man to kill. He saw the weapon 
of his would-be assissin raised still again, 
and he knew that in another moment a third 
shot would follow. 

And instantly, without a shadow of hesi- 
tation or doubt, before that moment could 
pass, before that treacherous ball could start 
on its deadly journey, Rocke Arthur had 


cocked his own weapon, raised it quick as 
lightning, and shot Reginald Armington 
through the heart, — through the heart in 
spite of the bullet-proof jacket. The gar- 
ment that the Frenchman had shown on the 
croquet lawn and the garment he had sold 
Rex Armington were very different articles. 

And Rex, about to advance still nearer, 
with his arm already raised and his finger 
on the trigger, suddenly let the weapon drop 
to the ground, and with a hoarse curse car- 
ried his hand to his side. Then staggering 
a single step farther, he threw out his arms 
wildly, and fell over backward, dead ! 

The extraordinary scene just described, 
the two rapid shots that Rex had fired, and 
the third one, that had come from his adver- 
sary and laid him dead on the grass, had, of 
course, all taken place in a few moments of 
time. Ross Lowrie had stood spellbound, 
while Tyrrell and Doctor Farnham had ad- 
vanced toward Rex to arrest him in his in- 
sane course. But the whole action and the 
final catastrophe had taken place before it was 
possible to interfere. 

Upon seeing his principal fall, Tyrrell, 
who was quite near him, ran a step or two 
farther, and, kneeling beside him on the 
grass, sought to raise him up. Doctor 
Farnham, from the opposite side, also bent 
over him. Then Rocke, too, knowing per- 
tectly well that he had slain the man, yet 
finding it impossible to regret it at that mo- 
ment, mechanically started to walk to the 


spot. 

Before he had accomplished half the dis- 
tance, a woman, old and wrinkled and weird, 
had emerged unnoticed from the woods 
close by, and advanced swiftly across the 
space to where Rex lay, and, pausing just 
beside Tyrrell, stood there pointing down- 
ward at the dead man on the ground with 
one bony hand, while her bleared eyes, glis- 
tening with a strange, fantastic light, were 
fixed upon the man, who, weapon in hand, 
was moving toward the group. 

And then Rocke Arthur halted abruptly 
almost at the dead man’s feet, and stood 
there with blanched lips and staring eyes, 
taking in the scene before him at a glance, 
and recognizing it now, in that one instant, 
in all its fearful distinctness and detail; the 
vision of his dream, the awful tableau which 
had appeared before him in that lone morn- 
ing watch weeks ago under the locusts, the 
mysterious prophecy, unaccountable, unmis- 
takable, and, alas! unheeded, — the fore- 
shadowing of this bloody tragedy to come. 

Ay, there it was at last, exactly as he had 
seen it in his dream, the dark, ghastly face 
lying pallid and dead upon the grass; the 
venerable face and figure of the man in 
naval uniform bending down, and holding 
the dead-man’s wrist ; Tyrreli’s slender form 
in the peculiar coat, kneeling on the oppo- 
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man, with her wrinkled, uncanny visage, 
standing with pointing finger, meeting his 
eyes with her dreadful glance; and above 
and about it all the same skirting of forest 
trees, the stream, and the ruined mill be- 
yond, and the = falling over all, — it 
all stood out before his startled sight an ex- 
act reproduction of the vision that had so 
impressed him long . That vision was 
become real at last, and he knew at this mo- 
ment that by an instrumentality other than 
and superior to his own will, by influences 
unseen and forces irresistible, he had been 


site side with his face turned away ; the wo- | Rocke, however. The two silently and slowly 


left the field, and passed through the woods 
to their carriage. 

“Back to Willowbrook?” inquired the 
servant, as he closed the door. 

“No,” Rocke Arthur replied, “drive to 
Vavasour Hall; and drive fast.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE SEALED LETTER. — CONCLUSION. 


brought to this spot to do this deed at this aa family at Vavasour Hall, on this 


moment. 


And then the mysterious woman before | gathered in the apartment opening out of the 


same Saturday morning, were just 


him, standing with her hand still pointing | dining-room, for the usual morning devo- 
downward at the dead face, and with her | tions, and Mrs. Vavasour was about to call 
unearthly eyes still bent full upon his own,] in the servants, when there was a ring at 
opened her lips, and spoke, spoke words of} the front door. Then suddenly the ser- 
so dreadful, so feartul a sense that they| vant threw open the door of the room, 


froze his very blood with horror. 


where the family were assembled, and usher- 


“The Clenched Hand has dealt its blow|ed in two gentlemen. One of them was 
at last!” she cried. “This man whom you | deadly pale, and there was blood upon his 


have slain is your own twin brother!” 


face, while his manner was unusual and 


Then, weakened by loss of blood, and en-| strange. Yet he bowed courteously, and 
tirely overcome by this startling utterance, | advanced steadily into the room, his compan- 
the truth of which, at that awful moment, it | ion following. 


never occurred to him to doubt, Rocke Ar- “Mr. Arthur! Mr. Lowrie! Good Heav- 


thur reeled suddenly like a drunken man 


and would have fallen but that Ross Lowrie, | What is the matter?” 


,}en, gentlemen, has anything happened? 


standing just behind, caught him in his} It was General Vavasour, who, surprised 


arms. 


and alarmed, uttered these rapid questions. 


The tainting man recovered himself in a] Ross stepped forward, and began to 
few moments, however, and looked anxious- | speak, but Rocke Arthur put out his left 


ly around. 


“ Where is she — the woman?” he asked. 


hand, and imperatively motioned him aside. 
“No, Lowrie,” he said, in a low, husky 


But Goody Boston was nowhere to be | voice, “1 did it,and I will tell it. Yes, Gen- 
seen. She had already ieft the field as si-| eral Vavasour, something has happened. I 


it. 


lently and as swiftly as she had come upon | have killed your nephew, Mr. Reginald Ar- 


mington !” 


“Let us get away from here at once,”| At this startling and of course uoprepar- 
Rocke said feebly. “ There is something yet | ed-for disclosure, the ladies uttered a cry of 
to be done. Let the surgeon stay with him. | horror, and the general looked inexpressi- 


Come, we will go back to the carriage.” 


bly shocked. 


And he grasped Lowrie’s arm impatiently.| “Why, bless my soul, Mr. Arthur,” he 
“* But it is you who will need the surgeon, | said hurriedly. “What, Rex? Killedhim ! 


old fellow,” said Ross. 


“No, no! there is time enough for that 


by and by. I must go there now!” 


““Very well; stand here,—can you?—| “J —shot him —this mornin 


while I speak to the others.” Ross left him, 
and went to Doctor Farnham’s side, “ Doc- 
tor,” he said, “ you had better stay, and help 
Mr. Tyrrell. Arthur insists that he does 
not need you, and he wishes to go at once.” 

The doctor bowed assent. And then, 
Ross, glancing once more at the form of the 


dead man, saw, to his that where 


the surgeon had torn the clothes away 
about the breast a garment of glittering me- 
tal was visible which he recognized at once 
as the bullet-proof jacket. 

He said ows of this just then to 


Why, you can’t mean it! Bless my soul! 
How dia it happen?” 

And he stood trembling violently. , 
—in—a 
—duel.” Rocke spoke the words with dif- 
ficuity. The sudden exertion of walking 
from the carriage into the house, and the 
excitement of the present moment, had 
brought on the faintness again. He sank 
feebly into a chair, and signed to Lowrie. 
iw tell him, Lowrie, I cannot,” he gasp- 
e 

Thereupon, while the whole family sat in 
hushed silence, entirely overcome by the 
news of the tragedy and the recital of its 
shocking details, Ross Lowrie went on, and 
toid the story exactly as he had seen it. — 
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how, after Rex had taken his shot, Arthur, 
with his right arm shattered by the ball, had 
changed his weapon to his other hand, and 
fired in the air; how Rex had then forgot- 
ten himself entirely, and had advanced upon 
his adversary, and, having fired two shots 
at him, one of which had taken effect upon 
his temple, had been about to fire again, 
when Rocke, in clearest self-defence, had 
raised his revolver, and shot him dead. 

And then Ross added further, in spite of 
a sign from Rocke that he should say no 
more, that he himself was familiar with all 
the circumstances of the quarrel, and that, 
while Mr. Artbur’s conduct had been en- 
tirely honorable and praiseworthy from the 
first, Mr. Armington’s had been quite the 
reverse ; and that it was his (Ross’s) unhesi- 
tating opinion that Rex had challenged 
Rocke with the deliberate purpose of mur- 
dering him at any cost. 

“God forbid, General Vavasour,” he said, 
concluding, “that I should say anything 
against the dead, more than is necessary, 
but all this you must know in order that you 
may understand how absolutely free from 
blame Mr. Arthur is in the matter. And if 
you think that your nephew is incapable of 
the conduct I have described, I have only 
to add that there was found upon his dead 
body a jacket of armor, precisely similar to 
the one that was exhibited here a fortnight 
The general had stood with his head 
bowed upon his breast during this narrative. 
He was silent for some moments after it 
ceased. At length he said sorrowfully, — 

“If this sad story is as you have told it, 
Mr. Lowrie, — and I do not doubt that it is, 
—I cannot justly blame your friend for his 
unfortunate connection with the terrible 
event. Yet it is hard to believe that my 
nephew could be so base. And it is all so 
sudden, to learn that he is dead, when we 
were thinking of him in his health and 
strength. You came at once from the 
field?” 

Rocke had, in a measure, recovered him- 
self, and, arising now and supporting him- 
self with the chair, he answered for Ross. 

*“ Yes, General Vavasour, we came direct- 
ly here, for I wanted to satisfy myself as to 
another matter. For the love of Heaven, 
_ sir, if we know anything that may possibly 

throw light upon the story of my life, if you 
can Gecipher for me this dreadful hieroglyph 
ic—this clenched hand — that I carry on 
my brow, if you can tell aught of the myste- 
rious fate that has dragged me two thousand 
miles to a place and a life entirely strange 
to me, to force me at last to dip my hand in 
the blood of my own brother; for, though I 
cannot show it, I do know this day that this 
man was my twin-brother! 0 sir, pity me, 


and speak !° 


While Rocke was uttering these words in 
rapid, impassioned tones, the white-haired 
gentleman stood listening with a counte- 
nance which gradua!ly lost its expression of 
sorrow in one of surprise and wonder. 

“ What is this you tell me?” he exclaim- 
ed, passing his hand across his brow, with a 


bewildered air. “The Clenched Hand! It 
is long since I heard that phrase. And the 


birth mark! Young man, is it possible that 
you bear upon your brow the mark that 

eginald Armington carried when be and I 
were boys? And you are light, too, like 
him; and there was a boy who died. 
Young sir, what is the story of your life ? 
Where were you born and bred?’ 

In answer, Rocke told in a few words the 
brief story of his early years, — the life at 
the Mission of San Joaquin, and the few 
shadowy memories he retained of a different 
life before. 

Scarcely had he ceased speaking, when 
General Vavasour, seemingly struck with a 
sudden thought, begged to be excused for a 
moment. 

“I have something up-stairs,” he said, 
“which may throw light upon this matter. 
I will get it.” 

It was some time before he returned, and 
in his hand, as he entered the room again, 
was an open letter, which he had evidently 
been reading. 

“T have here,” he said, “ something that 
explains all,—a sealed letter which my 
brother-in law, Colonel Reginald Armington, 
placed in my hands just before his death, 
exacting from me a promise that it should 
not be opened while his son Reginald was 
alive. The time Has now come for its con- 
tents to be known, and I have at a glance 
seen enough to assure me that, beyond a 
doubt, you, Mr. Arthur, are the son of the 
writer, and the twin-brother of the man you 
have slain. Listen.” 

General Vavasour then read aloud a let- 
ter, of whose general sense alone we need 
acquaint the reader. The writer began by 
repeating the story of the Clenched Hand as 
told him by his own father; and he then 
confessed in detail the measures he had 
taken to retain his inheritance yet escape 
the curse that had always accompanied that 
inheritance. He had taken his light-haited 
child to the Pacific coast, he said, and con- 
fided him to the care of the fathers of the 
Mission of San Joaquin, believing that, sep- 
arated thus from his twin-brother by dis- 
tance and ignorance of his own name and 
condition, the deserted child would never 
find his way back again. The writer con- 
cluded by explaining that he had written the 
letter so that, if Rex should die at any 


time, the other child might be sought out, 
and might inherit the property. This child, 
he said, could always be identified by the 
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birth-mark —the Clenched Hand —on his 


brow. 

As he finished reading the letter, General 
Vavasour turned to Rocke, and with trem- 
bling hand put back the curly locks, clotted 
and dried with blood as they were, from the 

oung man’s brow. But he looked in vain 

or the impress of the Clenched Hand. He 
only saw instead a freshly bleeding furrow 
in the flesh. Rex Armington’s ball, plough- 
ing its way through the flesh high up be- 
neath the flaxen hair, had erased the fatal 
birth-mark forever ! 

“Tt is well,” the elder man said. “Let 
us accept the omen, and believe that the 
terrible curse is removed together with its 
scarlet sign. We do not need to see the 
birth-mark to know that you are indeed that 
Arthur Armington we supposed to have 
died in childhood. The fact is written in 
your face and form, and your every action 
and manner. We have been strangely blind 
not to have guessed it before. And for this 
dreadful deed you have this day wrought, 
well do we know that a hand, you were pow- 
erless to resist, has impelled you to it. 
And let us, too, think only sorrowfully and 
kindly of your unhappy brother, who has 
been from the first also in the hands of the 
same ruthless destiny, and whose every ac- 
tion, like your own, has been dictated bya 
power stronger than himself.” 

“Alas!” answered Rocke sadly, “I do 
not forget it. Yet call him not unhappy. I 
would to Heaven I might change places 
with him this minute! He has but died by 
his brother’s hand, while 1 —I have slain 
my brother!” 

General Vavasour was about to repl 
again, when there was heard aslight knoc 
at the door, and then it was opened, and 
Blanche Stapleton appeared with pale, anx- 
ious face, holding in her hand a letter. 

“I beg pardon,” she said, pausing at see- 
ing the room occupied. “1 thought you 
must be at breakfast, and I came directly in. 
1”—- She stopped abruptly as her ot 
fell upon Rocke Arthur, seeming startled 
and ‘yet greatly relieved. “O Mr. Arthur, 
thank God that you are alive! I feared 
from this letter” 

Rocke started forward, understanding at 
once that the letter in her hand was the one 
he had written her the night before. Thom- 
as must have stupidly mailed it contrary to 
his master’s orders. 

“I never meant,” he interrupted her, 


“I know very well you did not,” Blanche 
in turn interposed. “ But I did get it, and I 
am thankful that it is so, for it gives me op- 
port.nity to tell you that you have been en- 
tirely deceived about me. So much I have 
the right to say, most certainly. 

Rocke, panne joyously to these words, 
took a step toward her. 

“ And Raymond’s wish ?” he asked breath- 
lessly. “ Raymond’s wish and mine?” 

Blanche made no answer, but stood si- 
lently before him, her beautiful gray eyes 
suffused with tears. But his eyes, looking 
eagerly, almost fiercely, into hers, saw his 
answer there in the lovedight shining 
through the tears. 

He went to her side, took her hand in his, 
and, turning to the company about him, he 
said impressively, — 

“Then you are mine in spite of any and 
everything ; mine to claim from this moment 
before all the world!” 

And there let us ieave them, since the 
story is told and done. 


All this was not so long ago that we may 
take up each person of the narrative, and 
tell how his or her life went on in the years 
to come. They are still living at Silver- 
side ; living much as we have seen them. 

The circumstances of the duel, in spite of 
all efforts to keep the affair quiet, became 

enerally known; and no one thought of 
Cemsing Arthur Armington. In legal quar- 
ters some stir was made; but the district 
attorn ey (a personal friend of General Vava- 
sour’s), knowing the whole story, and find- 
ing that the seconds had disappeared, and 
the surgeon was unknown, and knowing that 
Rocke could not testify against himself, let 
the matter drop, and nothing was ever done 
about it. 
Arthur Armington firmly refused to have 
anything to do in any Mr with the Arming- 
ton property; and, as the Vavasours, who 
were the next heirs, declined to receive it, 
it was placed in the hands of trustees, and 
distributed among several charitable institu- 
tions. 
Arthur Armington and Blanche Stapleton 
were married in the fall, and left at once for 
Europe, where they remained a year. When 
they returned they brought with them a lit- 
tle boy, — Raymond, — light-haired and blue- 
eyed like his father. But on his forehead 
no sign of the Clenched Hand was to be 
found. The curse was gone with the inheri- 


“that you should get that letter, unless — 
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tance that had been put away. 
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HEAR his mournful call and moan, — 
His soul is always sighing! ; 
His song is ever like my own: 
My heart breaks at his crying. 


“ Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” 
Calls he sadly all the day, 
Ne’er another note has he: 
O’er and o’er so tenderly 

He sings his mournful lay, — 
“ Phebe! Phebe!” 


He watches o’er the mound where she 
Like a fair bride is sleeping ; 

He watches tenderly with me, — 
While our hearts break with weeping. 


THE PHEBE- BIRD. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE, 


“ Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” 
Danvitiz, Wisconsin, 1882. 


Cries his anguished soul in pain; 
And the woodland fairies all 
Sobbing repeat his plaintive call, 
While my heart sighs it o’er again, — 
“ Phebe! Phebe!” 


And all the day, where’er I walk, 
He softly flits beside me; 

And ne’er do I his sorrow mock, 
And ne’er doth he deride me. 


“ Phebe! Phebe! Phebe!” 
Mourns his heart and mine for aye. 
He understands my grief so well. 
Little comforter, to tell 

To me his sorrow day by day. 

“ Phebe! Phebe!” 


BY ALICE 


CHAPTER I. 


HE setting sun was bathing, in a gold- 
en glow, a dingy little farm-house that 
looked as if it had stood the storms of near- 
ly a century. A queer old house it was, 
with odd corners and sharp angles meeting 
one at every turn; but, a though it might 
well merit the term “homely” when com- 
ed with more modern buildings, and bore 
the unmistakable stamp of poverty on its ex- 
terior, it was not without a certain pictu- 
resque beauty. Nature had done her utmost 
to hide the ravages of time, and blooming 
vines trailed from the weather-beaten walls, 
and festooned the rustic porch. Doves coo- 
ed under the mossy eaves, and one had 
flown below, and was familiarly picking 
crumbs from the hand of a young girl, who 
stood, a flower herself, “ among the roses.” 
What a picture she made with the light of 
the setting sun falling full on her upturned 
face, and glorifying the depths of her lumi- 
nous eyes ; such | magnetic 
with so much soul and intelligence glowing 
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within them that one almost forgot, while 
watching them, to note the beautifully sculpt- 
ured features, and the exquisite purity of 

gentleman coming slowly up the path 
paused to admire her radiant Sevellnine, 
without being himself observed. A look of 
exultation flashed from his eyes, as he mut- 
tered, under his breath, — 

“ What a face that is! Even a Stamford 
might well feel proud of her.” 

vidently he was in no hurry to make his 
presence known, but the dove soon caught 
sight of him, and, as it flew hastily back to 
the eaves, the girl discovered the cause of 
its alarm. She blushed faintly, but wel- 
comed the visitor with easy grace. 

It would have been difficult to find two 
people more unlike. Ethel Holmes was 
scarcely eighteen, and possessed, in addition 
to her wonderful beauty, an irresistible fas- 
cination of manner and a brilliant mind. 
as | a thirst for knowledge, she had im- 
pro her opportunities to the utmost, and 
could handle skillfully many a subject of 
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which most young ladies prefer to remain 
in ignorance. High-souled and generous, 
’ warm-hearted, yet with a certain dignity that 
repelled familiarity from all but her dearest 
friends, she was loved best by those who 
knew her most intimately. 

Eugene Stamford was a man past the me- 
ridian of life, with a fine erect figure, and a 
face that would have been handsome had its 
expression been less cold and haughty. He 
could, however, be very agreeable when so 
disposed, had read much, and conversed flu- 
ently, and, as Ethel believed him to be the 
soul of goodness and chivalry, it is not sur- 
prising that one so inexperienced should 
mistake admiration for a warmer feeling. 

The shadows lengthened ; the increasing 
stir in the farm-yard told that it was time to 
do the evening chores, and the lowing of the 
cows on their homeward way struck disagree- 
ably on Mr. Stamford’s ear. To him all the 
sights and sounds of rural life were distaste- 
ful; to Ethel Holmes they seemed a part of 
her very existence. 

This had been her home from infancy. 
There was no other spot on earth that she 
loved half so well, and even the daisy bor- 
dered lanes had growndeartoher. A shad- 
ow stole over her face as she thought that 
she must soon exchange the humble farm- 
house for another and more pretentious 
abode,} for the man who was watching her 
with such admiring eyes had asked her to 
be his wife, and this evening she was to 
give him her answer. 

When, at length, he asked for her deci- 
sion there was little of the lover’s eagerness 
or anxiety visible in his manner, and the re- 
ply, given in the affirmative, was evidently 
only what he had expected. Far different 
were the young girl's feelings, and, as he 
raised her hand to his lips with more court- 
liness than tenderness, her heart sank with- 
in her. This was not the ardent wooing 
that she had always believed would some 
day be hers; to her fresh, unsophisticated 
nature it seemed more like a business trans- 
action than a crisis involving the life-long 
happiness of both parties, 

n regard to the gentleman, he was too 
deeply in love with himself to be troubled 
with doubts. He had offered wealth, high 
social station, and above al! the proud Stam- 
ford name, in exchange for beauty and 
grace, and he was conscious that he had 
conferred a lasting honor upon the object of 
his choice. 

After wishing his betrothed good-evening, 
he looked back at the shabby little house, 
sleeping in the moonlight, and inwardly vow- 
ed that when she became his wife such hum- 
ble associations should be hers no longer. 

“The last link that binds her to these 
people must be broken,” he muttered, an un- 
pleasant smile wreathing his lips. “ Her 


beauty and intelligence would make her an 
ornament to any circle, and no one shall 
dream of what a lowly marriage I have 
made. She must and shall learn to yield to 
my wishes in all things.” 

At the gate he was met by a frank-faced, 
robust young man, followed by a dog; the 
young fellow, with a polite bow, stood aside 
or the visitor to pass, but the dog, growl- 
ing angrily, flew at him, and would have 
used him roughly had not his owner seized 
him by the collar. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, as Mr. 
Stamford st with his cane raised threat- 
eningly over the head of the enraged ani- 
mal, “ I did not know that there was a vis- 
itor on the premises, or I would not have 
suffered him to follow me, as he is some- 
times rather dangerous.” 

“ Then I hope that you will be more care- 
ful in future, and keep your wretched brute 
out of my way,” returned the other in tones 
of cool insolence. 

“ A fine specimen of manhood,” muttered 
the young man, casting a contemptuous 
glance after the speaker. “I understand 
the cause of his rudeness. He thinks mea 
poor rustic simpleton, and that it would be 
a mere waste of time to show me a little 
civility.” 

“ You ’re a thousand times better than he 
is,” exclaimed an angry voice. 

And a pair of childish hands clasping the 
young fellow’s arm restored his good-humor 
as if by magic. 

“ Why, Jennie, I did not know that you 
were here; and what is the matter?” he 
asked in surprise, for the moonlight, falling 
on her upturned face, showed great tears 
glistening on her cheeks. 

Ethel’s only sister had always been a 
great favorite of his, and had confided her 
childish joys and sorrows without reserve 
to his keeping, but he saw that it was some 
thing more than a trivial grief that had dis- 
turbed her. 

“I was reading this evening on the little 
rustic seat you made me near the porch,” 
she explained, “and it was so cool and quiet 
there that I soon fell asleep. Nobody could 
see me, and when I awoke I heard Mr. 
Stamford and Ethel talking on the porch. 
I did not mean to listen, I’m sure, but I could 
n’t help hearing what they said, and, O Rob- 
in, she promised to marry him, and go away 
from us all!” 

Here there was a fresh burst of tears. 

The intelligence did not greatly surprise 
her listener, but he frowned as if displeased. 

“ Well, child, it might have been worse,” 
he replied. “Iam very sorry to hear that 
we must part with Ethel, for she is a good 
girl, and we shal] miss her. But you did 
not think that a" could keep your sister al- 
ways, did you?” 
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“O Robin, you know what I mean,” ex- 
claimed Jennie petulantly. “ You hate Mr. 
Stamford just as much as J do, and only 
pretend that you don’t understand.” 

“Well, I will acknowledge that he is not 
quite the sort of man I would have wished 
your sister to marry,” said Robin, frankly, 
“ but perhaps we have not done him justice, 
and, as he seems very devoted to Ethel, he 
may make her an excellent husband. At 
any rate you must try to think well of him, 
and not let your sister see that you dislike 

our new brother when they visit the old 
mestead.” 

“Do you think that she will 
very long?” asked Jennie, eagerly. “ 
would not grieve so much to see her go, if I 
knew that she would be happy, and come 
back to us soon,” 

“ Of course she will come often,” was the 
answer. “Do you suppose that a girl like 
Ethel can forget the old home and the dear 
ones here, simply because she is married ?” 

Jennie looked up with a sigh of relief. 

“It always does me er) to tell you my 
troubles, Robin,” she said “for you are sure 


to say something to comfort me. What 
would I do without you, I wonder? I 
should be very kind to you, I ’m sure.” 

“So you are,” returned Robin, emphati- 
cally. “ Who braids such nice, comfortable 
slippers for my big feet, and remembers my 


favorite dishes? And, by the way, that re- 


minds me that I have had no supper, and 
am terribly hungry. So run round to the 
kitchen, and hurry Martha, like a good girl.” 

It was an interesting group that gathered 
in the little sitting-room after tea that even- 
ing. Mrs. Holmes, a pale, fragile invalid, 
was much like Ethel in features and expres- 
sion, and still bore the remains of great for- 
mer beauty. During her four years of wid- 
owhood her daily prayer and anxiety had 
been for her children’s welfare; for them 
she thought, toiled, and planned, and, deny- 
ing herself many comforts, carefully hoard- 
ed the scanty savings of the small farm for 
their benefit. 

Ethel sat, quiet and abstracted, near her 
mother, and seldom spoke or looked up ex- 
cept when the latter’s hollow cough arrested 
her attention; accustomed as she was to the 
sound, it reminded her that the time was 
surely coming when she would be deprived 
of the tender love and care that had shield- 
ed her from infancy. 

Jennie, five years her junior, was a pretty, 
bright, impulsive girl, whose sunny tempera- 
ment endeared her to the hearts of all who 
knew her. But even she seemed strangely 
subdued, and hovered near her sister, re- 

rding her with wistful eyes, and wonder- 
ing if all engaged people seemed so sad. 

“ Last but not least” was Robin Forres- 
ter, — manly, sensible Robin, who, since Mr. 


Holmes’s death had superintended the farm, 
and proved himself an invaluable friend to 
each member of the family. 

“ What is the matter, Ethel?” asked Mrs, 
Holmes, when Jennie had forgotten the 
events in dreamland, and Robin had retired 
to his own apartment. “ Are you ill or in 
trouble ?” 

The girl had never had a secret that was 
not shared with her mother; between the 
two there was perfect confidence, and it was 
with Mrs. Holmes’s consent that the engage- 
ment had been formed, yet how could Ethel 
tell her of the dread that had settled like a 
pall over her soul from the moment the irre- 
vocable words were spoken? —a dread for 
which she could not even account. So she 
answered, endeavoring to speak cheerfully, 
although her tones were a trifle unsteady, — 

“TI promised to become Mr. Stamford’s 
wife, this evening, mother, and I suppose it 
is natural that I should feel a little nervous 
and excited. You know I am scarcely more 
than a school-girl yet,” looking up with a lit- 
tle smile into the eyes that were scanning 
her face with such intense mother-love in 


their depths. 

“ Are you sure that you love him, Ethel?” 
asked Mrs. Holmes, anxiously. 

“Yes, mother, I think I do, and am cer- 
tain that I have never cared more for any 
one else.” 

“He is a great many years older than 


you,” observed her mother, thoughtfully, 
“but 1 trust that this fact will only make 
him more considerate of your welfare, more 
gentle and forbearing always. I hope also 
that you have given him your whole heart, 
for there can be no true happiness in a un- 
ion unblessed by love. My own marria 
was peculiarly fortunate ; we were what the 
world calls ‘people in humble circum- 
stances,’ but we were always very happy to- 
gether, and I never had any reason to re- 
gret my choice. Since your father’s death 
I have felt that I had only my children to 
live for, and the thought of their future with 
the remembrance of my own failing health 
has caused me many unhappy hours. Now 
the burden has been lifted from my heart, 
for I know that you will have a protector, 
and one, who, if aught should happen, will 
be a brother to poor Jennie. I am glad that 
Mr. Stamford’s antecedents are not un- 
known in the neighborhood, that he is the 
representative of an old and honorable fam- 
ily, and seems to be a thorough gentleman. 
Were it not for these considerations I could 
scarcely bear the pain of parting with my 
daughter. May Heaven make her marriage 
as happy as her mother’s!” ' 
Ethel did not trust her voice to reply, but 
returned the kiss laid upon her brow, and, 
escaping to her own room, gave vent to her 
feelings in tears, Her mother’s words re- 
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minded her so vividly of the approaching 
separation, and the realities of that life upon 
which she was about toenter. How strange 
it all seemed! A short time since she was 
rejoicing in her release from boarding- 
school, and entering with unwonted zest in- 
to the rustic amusements of the neighbor- 
hood; now, she was the affianced wife of a 
wealthy and aristocratic New-Yorker, and 
would, in future, move in a very different 
sphere from that to which she had been ac- 
customed, 

Having simple tastes she would ask no 
happier lot than to spend the remainder of 
her days amid the scenes she loved so dear- 
ly, and the prospect of a gay and fashiona- 
ble life, so alluring to many of her sex, filled 
her with dread. She believed, as she said, 
that she loved Mr. Stamford, but she was 
vaguely conscious that she did not feel that 
absorbing affection which would have en- 
abled her to link her destiny with his with 
unshrinking confidence. 

Why had he chosen her? was her puzzled 

uery ; a man whose youth was a memory of 
the past; who moved in the highest circles 
of society, and must have met many who 


were pre-eminent for beauty and intellect. 


She did not know that when he saw her for 
the first time in the little country church, 
whither he had gone more for the purpose 
of “killing time” than anything else, her 
matchless loveliness and grace fad struck 
him as far superior to aught he had ever 


seen; that he then conceived the idea of 


making her his wife. An introduction 
was speedily obtained, and the cold, proud 
man of the world was captivated with the 
elegant manners and sprightly conversation 


of the young girl. In native brilliancy and 
winning deportment she was more than the 


peer of any of the fashionable ladies of his 


acquaintance. He left her presence more 
than ever determined to win her, and with 
what ‘success he plied his suit has been 
seen. 

No lover certainly could have been more 
attentive to Ethel, or more respectful and 
sympathizing to her invalid mother, for he 
was shrewd enough to see that without Mrs. 
Holmes’s consent he could never hope to 
gain the hand of her daughter. So, while 
secretly despising the evidences of poverty 
that he saw in the little farm-house, and 
what he chose to consider the inferior birth 
of its inmates, he had the tact to adapt him- 
sel{ to each individual, and that petty scene 
with Robin would never have taken place 
had he not mistaken him, in his rough work- 
ing dress, for a servant. He would have 
scorned to bring a stain on the proud name he 
bore, but of that nobility of soul that makes 
no distinction, save between good and evil, 
he had no conception; his nature was too 
smal. 


Happily no suspicion of his true charac- 
ter added to Ethel’s dejection, as she sat by 
the open window, looking oat into the night. 
The moon was shining rightly, lighting u 
every object, and she regarded them all ith 
the yearning gaze of one to whom such 
scenes will soon be ohly a memory. 

Here was the gigantic elm under whose 
boughs she had read for hours; yonder the 
gnarled old apple-tree that bore the luscious 
golden fruit of which she was particularly 
fond; and further on the small flower-gar- 
den which she had always been proud to 
call her own, where seeds had been planted, 
and shrubs trained by the careful hand of 
the dearest friend her childhood and youth 
had ever known, — Gerald Clifton. 

“It was just like him,” she thought, “ al- 
ways kind and obliging, and anxious to 
please me in every particular.” 

She wondered what he would think of her 
engagement. She knew that the announce- 
ment would surprise him greatly, for chance 
alone had brought Mr. Stamford to their 
neighborhood, and his visits to the Holmeses 
were unknown outside their own family cir- 
cle. Knowing that her friend was very fas- 
tidious, Ethel felt a slight thrill of trepida- 


tion lest he should look with a disapproving 


eye upon her suitor, or think the engage- 
ment premature. She had never had a se- 
cret from him tiil now, and she blamed the 
maidenly reserve that had sealed her lips on 
the subject. Their attachment dated from 


the day when Ethel, a frightened child of 


six, entered the school-room for the first 
time, and Gerald, a manly boy of twelve, 
spoke kindly and encouragingly to her, and 
assisted her with the dreaded lessons, till 
what had before seemed so difficult was ren- 
dered comparatively easy. 

As they grew "p he seemed to fill the 
place of an older brother to Ethel, giving 
praise when merited, reproof when necessa- 
ry, and connecting himself with all her in- 
terests. And in return for her confidence 
his own was most freely given; from child- 
hood to maturity she had shared his hopes, 
plans, and aspirations. She knew that he 
was both gifted and ambitious; that he ex- 
pected soon to be admitted to the bar; and 
while pouring into her ear his dreams of fu- 
ture fame, she, listening to the glowing 
words of her hero, could readily believe that 
ere long he would stand at the head of his 
profession. 

“ Poor Gerald!” she sighed, as she turned 
wearily from the window, “he has been so 
much like a kind, indulgent brother that I 
cannot help reproaching myself for with- 
holding this one secret from him; but to- 
morrow I will tell him all, and so true a 
oe surely cannot censure me very harsh- 
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CHAPTER II. 


“rPHis is a pleasant reminder of the 
days of ‘auld lang syne,’” remarked 
Gerald, as he and Ethel strolled down the 
lane the next afternoon in quest of wild 
strawberries. “Do you remember our first 
expedition of the kind together?” 

“Yes,” was the answer; “and I recall 
that my | pant pink muslin dress came to 
grief, and your gallantry in substituting 
small thorns for pins, as you tacked up m 
tattered finery, assuring me, that, after all, it 
looked very well.” 

“ Let me see, that was quite ten years ago, 
How time flies! Why, it seems but yester- 
day, and now yo are a sedate young lady, 
and I a bewhiskered individuai, with more 
length of limb than I know how to dispose 


Ethel looked up at her friend; he was 
over six feet, but so well-proportioned and 
graceful in his bearing that the most critical 
could not have found fault. 

“You are not at all awkward, Gerald, and 
I always admired tall gentlemen,” she said, 
as his eyes smiled down into hers; those 
eyes that lighted up that proud, handsome 
face so wondertully at times. 

“Thanks for the morsel of consolation. 
I remember that you complimented me 
once or twice on my supreme height when 
we were schoolmates.” 

“ Ah, the dear old days!” said Ethel, re- 
gretfully. “What pleasant memories of 
childhood we will always retain.” 

“ Yes,” assented her companion; “it is 
the happiest period of one’s existence, for 
children’s hearts bear no scars like those of 
older people. Their grievances, however 
deep they may seem at the time, are soon 
forgotten. I remember — White ridi- 
culed you once at school, and, although I 
hated the fellow most intensely then, I for- 
gave him before the term expired.” 

“TI do not think you deserve much credit 
for forbearance in his case,” said Ethel, with 
a little lauge ; “as forgiveness must have 
been rege aeons easy after the hard 
thrashing you gave him. 

“What sore fists I carried about for sev- 
eral days afterward, and what a terrible 
scolding I received from the teacher when 
the news reached his ears! But I was fight- 
ing your battles, Ethel, and did not care. 
And I believe that the rest of the pupils re- 
garded me as a sort of hero, for they treat- 
ed me with marked respect, and a few actu- 
began calhing me ‘Mr. Gerald.’ But 
here are the berries. See, they glow like 
jewels in their green bed.” 

Both pairs of hands were —— at 
work, and in a very short time the baskets 
were heaped with the tempting fruit. Then 

‘ 


Gerald led the way to a bush near by, to 
rest, as he said, before turning their faces 
homeward. He was in the gayest of spirits, 
and chatted away, oblivious of the fact that 
his companion had grown very silent, and 
seemed to heed but little what he said. At 
length, noticing her abstracted air, he ask- 


“What is it that makes you so quiet, 
Ethel? Have we walked too far, or have I 
talked you into a state of absolute weari- 
ness ? 

“ No,” answered the girl, with an effort. 


importance to tell you, something that I 
should have told you sooner had not a sill 
reluctance prevented me from doing so. 
hope you will not think unkindly of me for 
not giving you my confidence as freely as I 
have always done, nor blame me for the 
s.ep that t am about to take.” 

“You talk in riddles,” cried the young 
man, utterly at a loss to comprehend her 
meaning. “It must be a secret of tremen- 
dous importance if you have not thought fit 
to let me share it tili now. What is it?” 

“I am engaged to Mr. Stamford,” began 
Ethel, speaking very rapidly; “ and the mar- 
riage will take place in a few weeks. I 
knew you would be very much surprised, 
but it is not like marrying a stranger of 
whom one knows nothing, for Squire How- 
ell was acquainted with the family in his 

outh. You have been so kind, so brother- 
y, Gerald, that I have longed to tell you 
what Mr. Stamford’s feelings were in re- 
gard to myself, but, as I said Gateee, I could 
not.” 

She had not looked at her friend while 
speaking, and, as she turned to him now, 
she saw that he had changed his position 
so that his features were completely hidden 
from her view. It was well that she did 
not see the deathly pallor that overspread 
his countenance, or the agony stamped up- 
on the face but a few moments before 
so smiling and happy, for the memo 
would have haunted her through life. As it 
was, she sat vainly awaiting an answer, and 
feeling deeply wounded at Gerald's contin- 
ued silence. He must be very angry, she 
thought; but such conduct was so unlike 
him. At last, after what seemed an age, 
she ventured to speak. 

“Do you blame me too greatly to say 
anything to me, Gerald ?” 

“Blame you!” he repeated, turning ab- 
ruptly around and glancing at her just long 
enough to catch a glimpse of her tear-gem- 
med eyes, soft and velvety as the pansies 
that nestled at her throat; a flower to which 
he had, secretly, often compared them. 
“How can I? why should I? You are 
capable of making your own selection, and 


far be it from me to censure you for follow- 


“The truth is, Gerald, 1 have something of » 
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ng the dictates of your heart. You have 
my most sincere wishes for your future 
happiness and prosperity, and if I have been 
rather tardy in saying so you must not at- 
tribute the fact to anger or indifference, for 
your welfare is dearer to me than that of 
any other woman. But you see the intelli- 
gence took me completely by surprise.” 

“I am to blame for that,” said Ethel, re- 
morsefully, yet looking greatly relieved. 
“But I am truly glad that you are not dis- 
pleased with me.” 

“It would take a great deal to make me 
angry with you,” returned Gerald, wishing 
from the depths of his heart that he could 
shield her from all sorrow and unkindness. 

His first impression of Mr. Stamford had 
been most unfavorable, and dark fears lest 
Ethel’s future life would be one of unhappi- 
ness filled his mind. 

How gloomy seemed that homeward 
walk. A short time ago Gerald thought 
that the sky had never been bluer, or the 
birds sung more sweetly, because his soul 
was in unison with the beauty and gladness 
of nature; now the whole world seemed to 
have undergone a change. 

“No, thank you, I will not come in this 
evening,” he answered, in response to the 

irl’s cordial invitation. Then, pares to 
the flowers at her throat, he said abruptly, 
almost imperiously, “Give me that bunch 
of pansies, Ethel.’ 

“TI believe they have always been favor- 
ites of yours,” she remarked pleasantly, as 
she placed them in his hand, “for I remem- 
ber that they found a place in every bouquet 
you brought me.” 

“ Yes, a have a peculiar charm for 
me,” he replied; “and I preferred them, 
even in early childhood, to more showy 
flowers. You know that my schoolmates 
were wont to ridicule my tastes, and gave 
me the name of ‘ whimsical.’” 

“Because they were too thoughtless or 
ignorant to appreciate your feelings, Gerald. 
ut I think that I always understood you.” 

“Far better than any one else,”,was the 
warm reply. “Doubtless I am. a queer 
fellow in some respects, Ethel, but I have 
always been most deeply sensible of your 
owih, and prize your friendship above all 
else. Affection like mine time and absenee 
can never change, and I trust that you will 
remember this when you have left us all.” 

“ But I will come back often, Gerald,” 
said Ethel, almost in tears; “and hope to 
spend many pleasant hours with you. Do 
not think that fashionable life can ever 
make me heartless. I will remember your 
kindness as long as I live, and feel sure 
= I will never love another friend half so 
we 

“I am not afraid that wealth and flattery 
~ill bring forgetfulness of the past,” ob- 


served her friend sadly. “1 know your na- 
=< too well. But I must go now. Good- 

Vand, with a cordial hand-clasp, he walked 
swiftly down the road, and on, on, till he 
reached a spot where he could battle with 
his sorrow unnoticed. 

“It is over,” he sighed; “that, bright, 
beautiful dream of my life that was dearer 
to me than any other. My peerless Ethel 
is soon to become the wile of that proud, 
arrogant man, who I fear will doom her toa 
life of utter wretchedness. And I had 
hoped to wia her! Mad fool! to wait till 
another secured the prize. How I toiled at 
my studies, believing it was for her, hoping 
to win tame that she would share. How 
often have I pictured the future, blessed 
and brightened by her smile.” 

And thus, with bitter thoughts of what 
“might have been,” and moanings against 
fate, the hours wore on, till daylight had 
faded into darkness, and the stars looked 
down upon his sorrow. 


CHAPTER III. 


OUR years had passed away, bringing 

changes to each of the principal actors 
in our little story. To Ethel those years 
seemed an eternity, for she had early learn- 
ed that in marrying Mr. Stamford she had 
made the greatest mistake of her life. His 
devotion ceased as soon as the lover became 
merged into the husband, and his domineer- 
ing nature asserted itself on every possible 
occasion. Resolved that his will should be 
law in his own household, he made his 
comfort and wishes paramount to all others, 
and, while his servants shrank from him in 
fear, Ethel gradually grew to regard him 
with dislike and distrust. Heaven knows 
how earnesrly she had striven to be a kind 
and considerate wife, even after discovering 
that she did not love him, but she felt that 
the respect which she yielded him was 
merely a semblance. ho can describe 
her feelings when she discovered his real 
character, or picture her utter desolation at 
finding herself exiled from all whom she 
cherished most on earth, for he had exe- 


cuted the threat so early made of severing - 


the last link that bound her to her low-born 
relatives. 

Determined that the secret of her humble 
birth should always remain such in the 
aristocratic circles in which he moved, she 
was permitted to hold no personal inter- 
course with any of her family, but he was 
far woo artful to divulge his real sentiments, 
even while frustrating her dearest plans. 
If she grew colder and more reserved as his 
tyranny became more exacting, it did not 
matter. His was not a nature that craved 
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affection, and even during the days of his 
courtship he had neither desi nor ex- 
pected demonstrations of the kind. He 
rather prided himself on the fact that his 
heart had remained unscathed during the 
forty-six years of his existence. He had 
chosen Ethe! simply for her charms of per- 
son and intellect, and, despite the humilia- 
tion of her position, she presided over his 
elegant home with a graceful dignity that 
was very gratifying to his self-love. He, at 
least, was not disposed to quarrel with des- 
tiny. The world, while praising his beauti- 
ful and gifted wife, did homage to his 
wealth and high lineage, and what more 
could he desire? 

Never robust, Ethel’s melancholy wrought 
a visible change in her health; her step 
grew slow and languid, and her cheek lost 
its delicate bloom, but she made no com- 
plaint, and expected no sympathy. Her 
yearnings to visit the old homestead be- 
came more intense as the years dragged 
slowly by. She longed for the peace, the 
quiet of that lowly abode, and the affection- 
ate ones who waited and watched in vain 
for her coming. How bitterly she regretted 
having exchanged the old life for one for 
which nature and her training had totally 
unfitted her. 

Her correspondence was the only ray of 
sunshine that brightened her existence; 
and the letters from home were looked for- 
ward to with the greatest eagerness. Ger- 
ald had located in a thriving city. He had 
gone away before Ethel’s marriage, much to 

er regret, for she wished her best friend to 
witness the ceremony. She had never seen 
him since, nor had he penned her a line, a 
fact over which she grieved in secret, but 
she heard of him occasionally through her 
mother and Jennie. “He was becoming 
famous,” her sister wrote; “but flattery 
could not spoil him, for she saw him during 
his yearly visits to his parents, and he was 
the same unaffected Gerald as of old. He 
seemed to have grown considerably older 
and graver, and did not care for society as 
he once did; indeed, he did not even visit 
her mother’s family, which she thought rath- 
er singular, but he never failed to inquire 
about Ethel,” and so forth. All these little 
details were read with eager interest, and 
recalled many tender recollections of by- 
gone days. 

When Ethel had been married nearly 
four years she received an urgent invitation 
to attend the wedding of Jennie and Robin; 
an event for which previous letters had pre- 
pared her. 

“Do come,” pleaded her sister. “ You 
cannot imagine how much we all long to 
see you, and indeed I feel that I cannot be 


married without you. We will remain in 
the old home: it is mother’s wish, and of . 


course we cannot think of leaving her. 
She seems to be failing very fast, and talks 
almost constantly of you, and of the happi- 
ness that a reunion would give her.” 

Accompanying this letter was one from her 
mother, so loving and imploring, and traced 
in such feeble characters, that every word 
was a stab to Ethel’s heart. She entreated 
her daughter to come to her, and then she 
would die content, for her only wish was to 
see her face once more. 

“Poor mother,” said Ethel, as her tears 
fell fast on the sheet, “it is shameful to 
think how she has been neglected. I have 
longed a thousand times to go to her, but, 
whenever the subject was broached, Mr. 
Stamford made some pretext for keeping 
me away. Now it will be useless for him to 
object, for, whatever may be the conse- 
quence, I will do as she has requested.” 

But when her husband was apprised of 
her intentions, for once he was startled out 
of his cold composure. That she should 
dare to set his will at defiance, enraged him 
beyond measure. A stormy scene followed, 
the first of the kind that had ever passed 
between them, but it had no power to shake 
Ethel’s resolution, and she commenced 
making hasty preparations for her journey. 
But the agitation into which she had been 
thrown was too much for a constitution al- 
ready seriously impaired. A sudden and 
violent illness seized her, and when she re- 
covered, after weeks of suffering, she learn- 
ed that the loving heart that had prayed so 
fervently for her return had ceased to beat. 

“She died asking for you,” wrote Jenny, 
“and wondering why you did not come.” 

How deeply did Ethel reproach herself 
for what she considered neglected duty! 
True, she had written regularly to her moth- 
er, loving, cheerful letters, giving no hint of 
the unhappy life that she led, and had sent 
her nnmerous valuable tokens of her re- 
membrance, but what were all these, she 
sorrowfully asked, compared with the pleas- 
ure that her presence would have given? 
How strange to think that dear, familiar 
face had passed from mortal sight to the 
mystic spirit-land, how sad to know that she 
had gone with the last wish of her life un- 
gratined! She shrank from Mr. Stamford 
almost with aversion, feeling how unjust he 
had been, and grew so white and shadowy 
that at length he consulted the family phy- 
sician. 

“She needs change of air and scene,” 


was the doctor’s opinion. “ Her constitu-, 


tion is pouty broken, and perfect rest is 
absolutely necessary. A nice, quiet house, 
in some pleasant court 
of pure, fresh air, wo 
to her than medicine.” 

Mr. Stamford reflected a few moments, 
and remembered just such a vlace. 


place, with plent 
be of more benefit 
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“I will write, and make the necessary 
arrangements,” he said, adding mentally, 
“The house and its occupants will suit 
Ethel’s old-fashioued, outlandish ideas! She 
will very willingly give her consent.” 

She would have done so had he proposed 
a journey to the remotest part of the earth ; 
for she was too sad and indifferent to care 
for her surroundings, and it was only when 
she reached her destination that she was 
roused into something like interest. It was 
such a quaint, picturesque house (so sug- 
gestive of that other home), with its cluster- 
ing vine®, and fruit-laden orchard, and the 
noisy bantams crowing and cackling in the 
distance. Then the welcome she received 
from the plain, pleasant-faced inmates made 
her "feel at once at home. Here she felt 
that she could have rest and kindness, and 
it was with a sense of relief that she saw 
Mr. Stamford take his departure, leaving 
her in the large airy apartment that had 
been assigned her. 

“He did n’t kiss her good-by as an affec- 
tionate husband would have done, never 
even shook hands with her,” remarked Mrs. 
Barker indignantly to her husband. “ And 
she a poor, delicate, white-faced thing, that 
looks as if she might go off anytime. Mark 
my words, Josiah, that man ’s a perfect ty- 
rant, and it ’s trouble that ’s killing that 
poor child in yonder.” 

“Likely as not,” returned Mr. Barker, 
who had a great respect for his wife’s judg- 
ment, and believed that she was seldom 
wrong. “He’s got a hard look, and acts as 
if he owned all creation.” 

“ Thought hisself above us; I saw that at 
the first glance,” continued his wife. “ Well, 
we ‘re not very stylish or learned people, 
Josiah, but we ’ve always tried to be true to 
each other, and, thank Heaven! there has 
never been any skeleton in cur closet. Now 
I must go and see it that poor girl needs 
anything.” 

atigued with her Jesent , and soothed 
by the stillnees around her, Ethel had fallen 
asleep, and, when Mrs. Barker entered the 
room, she was resting as peacefully as a 
child. The old woman stood admiring her 
—— features, and the waxen whiteness 
of her complexion where all the color con- 
centrated itself in a bright spot on each 
cheek, and said softly to herself, under her 
breath, — 

“She ’s prettier than a picture.” She 
had never had but one child, a delicate girl 
who lived just long enough for people to 
wonder at her still, unbabylike ways, and 
went away to the great Beyond ; and this 
one sorrow of Mrs. Barker’s life made her 
more tender to the weak and suffering. “1 
don’t believe she ’I] live Jong,” she said, as 
she went back to her husband, “ for she ’s got 
the same look that our Clara had just before 


she died, but we must do all we can to cheer 
her up.” 

How calm and restful to Ethel were the 
days that followed. The old couple, who 
had liked her cordially from the moment 
they saw her, did everything in their power 
to rouse her from her despondency, pointing 
out every object of interest about the farm, 
and entertaining her with cheerful anec- 
dotes. To them she seemed like a being of 
another world, and the admiration so frank- 
ly expressed was sometimes rather amusing. 

“ You look just like a lily,” said Mrs. Bar- 
ker one day, as Ethel entered the kitchen 
where she was deep in the mysteries of pre- 
serve-making. “You ’re as pretty as you 
can be in anything, but that blue dress with 
the white trimmin’s justs sets you off. 
Seems to me you ’re too fine to take a seat 
in the kitchen. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Ethel ; “I felt a little 
lonely, and thought that I would sit with 
you. Can I help you?” 

“You!” exclaimed Mrs. Barker, as if the 
idea was ridiculous, “ wh you never worked 
any in your life, did you?’ 

“Yes, before 1 was married,” replied Eth- 
el, with a little sigh. 

“Well, I 'd never have thought it, you 
look so white and dainty. Now J have 
never known what idleness is, and neither 
has Josiah: indeed, I tell him sometimes 
that he does a deal too much for one of his 
age, but he won’t give up. He’s as gooda 
man as ever lived, but ruther set in his ways, 
like all them Barkers. And, after all, Mrs. 
Stamford, I don’t know but firmness is a 
pretty good thing, for it helps people through 
the world wonderfully. Now there was Jo- 
siah’s nephew, a promising young feller, 
who was anxious to have a college educa- 
tion, and he worked and saved till he had 
scraped together enough money for the pur- 
pose. After he graduated he studied law, 
and they tell me now that his equal is pretty 
hard to find. A good and dutiful son too, 
who goes back to the old home every year 
to see his parents , for, bless you, Laketown 
was no place for a smart young feller like 
Gerald Clifton, who wanted to make a fig- 
ure in the world.” 

“ Laketown! Gerald!” echoed Ethel, the 
— color coming and going in her cheeks. 
“ Why, Mrs. Barker, we were brought up in 
the same neighborhood, and he was my 
dearest friend. 

“Did you ever?” exclaimed the old wo- 
man, nearly upsetting a pan of fruit, in her 
amazement. “Brought up together! And 
to think we, his own relatives, never set eyes 
oa him till three years ago. You see, it was 
only after he began practicin’, and doing a 
pretty flourishin’ business, that he could 
spare the money for traveling expenses, and 
what does he do then, but hunt up his old 
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uncle and aunt. ‘Gerald,’ I said to him one 
day, in a sort of jokin’ way, ‘it’s a wonder 
on ‘re not ashamed of two such plain, old- 
ashioned people.’ He looked me square in 
the eye, and answered, ‘ Aunt, if ever I feel 
ashamed of you and ,uncle, | hope some- 
body will give me a good thrashing !’” 

“ That was very characteristic of Gerald,” 
said Ethel, smiling faintly. 

“ He’s been to see us twice,” continued 
Mrs. Barker, “and is comin’ again this sum- 
mer, and he ’s just as likely to step in one 
day as another, for he never gives us any 
warnin’: it’s his way, you see. 

So Gerald was coming, the dear friend 
from whom Ethel had parted four long years 

. How many changes had taken place 

since then; how old she seemed to have 

own. There was mingled pain and pleasure 
in the thought of seeing him once more. 

“ May be the heat of the kitchen ’s too 
much for you,” said Mrs. Barker, watching 
her varying color uneasily. “It’s cool and 
shady on the porch, if you ’d rather sit 
there.” 

And Ethel, wishing to be alone just then, 
was glad to accept the invitation. How 
very weak and nervous she must be, for she 
was trembling with excitement at the thought 
of meeting Gerald. Would he not think 
that she had changed sadly in mind and 
body? Gradually she became calmer, and 
surrounding objects more indistinct; the 
twittering of the birds and busy hum of the 
bees grew fainter and fainter, then died away 
altogether, and she slept the sleep of weak- 
ness. 

Was it magnetism in the eyes regardin 
her with such unspeakable love a ity 
that at length awoke her? But Gerald had 
learned seli-control during those four years, 
and, when she started up with a joyous cry, 
he smiled brightly into her face that she 
might not see how greatly her altered ap- 
pearance had shocked him. 

“O Gerald, I am so glad to see you!” 
she exclaimed, unable to restrain her tears. 
“It has seemed a life-time since we parted.” 

“ And I am as happy to meet you,” he re- 
turned, holding her hand closely in his — 
how very white and transparent it had 
grown! “I could not have had a more 
pleasant surprise.” 

“ And 9 you have not written me a line 
during all these years,” she said, reproach- 
ully. 

“ I am a poor correspondent,” he replied, 
thinking how hard he had striven for at 
least partial forgetfulness, “ but, believe me, 
I have thought of you as often, and prayed 
as ferventiy for your happiness, as if you 
had been the recipient of a letter from me 
every week. Now, tell me how I happened 
to find you here.” 

“T had been very ill, and the doctor ad- 


vised me to spend the summer in the coun- 
try. Your kind aunt has been a mother to 
me, and the place seems like home,” her 
voice trembling somewhat. 

“I was greatly grieved to hear of your be- 
reavement,” he said, gently, “and no one 
knows better than I what a loss you have 
sustained. But it is a consolation to think 
that she is now beyond the reach of suffer- 


in . 

The conversation was here agen pe by 
the appearance of Mrs. Barker, and, while 
she welcomed her nephew, Ethel observed 
him more Pog an = He, too, had, changed, 
she thought; he looked older than his twen- 
ty-eight years, and the once merry eyes were 
grave and thoughtful. Later she discover- 
ed that not a trace of his old, gay, boyish, 
manner remained; he was a serious, earnest 
man now, strangely silent and abstracted, 
too, at times, but always gentle and atten- 
tive toher. If he had been a kind friend in 
the past, he was far more so now. An ever- 
sone dread, that he did not dare mention, 

ept him constantly watching for opportuni- 
ties to add to her comfort or pleasure. How 
often they reviewed the days of their child- 
hood | youth, and how numerous were 
the questions that Ethel asked concerning 
the dear ones whom she was never to see 
more, 

No allusion was made to Mr. Stamford, 
but Gerald read in Ethel’s studied avoid- 
ance of his name, in her altered appearance, 
and long absence from her childhood’s 
home, all that her lips refused to tell. He 
could not help rebelling bitterly against 
Fate. This beautiful and brilliant woman 
whom he had adored from boyhood, an 
whose love would have been a crown ot glo- 
ry to his life, had been given to one who 
had trampled her most sacred feelings in 
the dust. Never in the days of her girlhood 
had she seemed so dear to him as now; 
never bad his estimate of her character been 
so pure and exalted. 

fas it because she was standing so near 
the borders of the “shadowland” that she 
realized much to which she had once been 
blind? How precious seemed those last 
days of their companionship; what tender 
pity stirred her heart, as, in the dim twilight 
of the summer evening, he sang alone the 
quaint old ballads in which her voice once 
blended with his! 

So time went by, till but one day more of 
her visit remained. In the morning her 
husband would come, and then she would 
go back to the old life, yet she did not 
shrink from the thought as she once did. 
She had grown strangely calm of late, and 
spoke of Ter departure with a cheerfulness 
that astonished Gerald, who could scarcely 
bear any allusion to the subject. 

“I have a little keepsake for you,” she 
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said, as he sat, quiet and sad, where he had 
first seen her, in the shadow of the yellow 
honeysuckle. “It is this.” 

And she placed in his hand a neat gold 
locket containing a beautiful picture of her- 
self, taken in her girlhood ; a bright, radiant 
face in striking contrast to the one that now 
looked at him so wistfully. 

“T] shall always prize it most highly,” he 
said, in a voice not quite as steady as he 
could have wished, “and memory will often 
recall the hours that we have spent together. 
I hope that I shall soon see you again, and 
find you restored to perfect health.’ 

How vain seemed the wish ! 

“Yes,” she replied, looking not at him, 
but far away toward the sunset, “when | 
next meet you | will be happy. There will 
be nothing to regret, nothing to be desired.” 

Gerald watched her with the fear at his 
heart growing keener. He believed that 
her words had reference to a future exist- 
ence, and her face wore the strange unearth- 
ly look of one whose feet have already 
touched the unseen shore. Was it a pre- 
sentiment of death that gave her such un- 
wonted serenity ? he wondered. 

When the hour of parting came she was 
far more composed than any of the little 

up assembled to bid her farewell, and, 
ooking up at Gerald with her untroubled 
gaze, she said. in tones that reached his ‘ear 
alone, — 


“ Good-by, my dearest friend, a last good- 


Even then he endeavored to wear a cheer- 
ful exterior, but he watched, with emotion 
too deep for utterance, the carriage that 
bore her away, for he felt that her words 
were = — that it was, indeed, a last 
“ ” 


She grew weaker daily after her return 
home, yet she was ever patient, and seeming- 
ly unmindful of all that had once harassed 
her, Sitting alone in her room one evening 
she thought of the summer that had just 

sed; of Gerald’s constant and devoted 
mndness to herself. How fervently she 
longed to see his face once more! Gradu- 
ally her thoughts went back to the scenes of 
her sunny girlhood ; once again she was in 
the old home, with the breath of the — 
roses around her, and by her side the love 
ones of yore. Slowly the forms faded, till 
only her mother’s remained; but the face 
was transfigured now, snowy pinions fanned 
the pale dreamer’s brow, and low, sweet 
voices wooed her 


“ To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
When Mr. Stamford entered his wife's 


apartment that night, he found, to his sur- 
prise, that she had not yet retired. 

“ Go to bed, Ethel, you are sitting too long 
by that open window,” he said, in the im 
rious tones that had become habitual to him. 

But as she did not move he approached, 
and looked sharply into her face. One 

lance at the closed eyes and white lips 
rom whence the life-blood had flowed sent 
a thrill of horror and remorse to his harden- 
ed heart. No need of enforcing commands 
now, for she had obeyed the mandate of a 
more worthy Master. Alone and uncared 
for the brief life had gone out forever. 

No pains or expense were spared to make 
the funeral imposing, nothing omitted that 
would show respect to the memory of her 
to whom that elegant and luxurious home 
had been but a gilded prison. 

None, who came to gaze at the beautiful 
face, fair as a lily in its satin-lined casket, 
had shared the secret of her darkened life. 
She had been with but not of them. Many 
had envied her her rare endowments and 
high social rank, but few had understood 
het real worth, and, though a long train of 
carriages followed her remains to their last 
resting-place, there was but one amidst that 
crowd that really loved her,— one who felt 
that the pale sleeper, lying beneath those 
sable, nodding plumes, had died of a broken 
heart. 

When the paper, recording her death, 
found its way to the hands of Gerald, who 
can describe his grief or his immeasurable 
pity for her who had died away from all 
whom she held dearest? This iast tribute 
to her memory was laid carefully where, 
among other cherished relics, were the gold 
locket and a bunch of faded pansies given 
him so long ago. 

“TI will keep them together,” he said, “ till 
I go to join her.” 

he time was nearer than he supposed. 
A disease, prevalent in the neighborhood, 
laid its fatal hand upon him; but during the 
hours of delirium the form of Ethel was 
ever by his side, and her name was the last 
word that fell from his lips. 

“ What a pity,” said his legal brethren. 
“Such a talented young man, and stricken 
down just as he had entered upon a career 
of usefulness.” 

They did not know what a dreary blank 
life had seemed to the heart robbed of its 
chief treasure, nor how gladly he welcomed 
the summons that called him to the one love 
of his youth and manhood. 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not di- 
vided.” 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


00D-BY, Mary!" 
“Good-by, Philip! Heaven bless 
u 


Philip Harding drew back a step, with 
an impatiena uplifting of his straight brows, 
and looked questioningly at the girl who 
stood on the rug beside him, nervously 
clasping her slender white fingers. She was 
very young and delicate-looking; but she 
had a sweet, patient, steadfast face and soft 
loving hazel eyes. They were full of a great 
sorrow now, and darkened with tears ; there 
was bravely suppressed misery in the lines 
about her mouth, but she was very calm; 
and Philip Harding was surprised and angry. 
He was going away, leaving home, relatives, 
friends, all the pleasures and enjoyments of 
an easy, idle, aimless life, all for Mary 
Channing’s sake, giving up everything he 
valued in Europe, and going to the far West 
to win a fortune in order that he might 
make her his wife; yet there she stood on 
the rug, and said “Good by” calmly, with- 
out a sigh, or tear, or quiver in her voice, 
and she would not see him for three years ; 
perhaps she would never see him again! 

“Js that all vou have to say to me, Mary?” 
he asked, after a long pause, leaning his el- 
bow on the mantelpiece and his head on his 
hand. “ Remember, this is our very last 
meeting. Have you nothing to say except 
* Good-by’?” 

“And Heaven bless you, Philip, always ! 
What more would you have me say? I can- 
not ask you to remain here. I cannot, must 
not, attempt to turn you from your purpose.” 

“You might at least say you're sorry.” 

“Oh, Philip, is that necessary?” and the 
meek eyes were raised piteously. “ Surely, 
surely rs know how grieved Iam! Listen, 
dear; I think this parting has broken my 
heart!” 

“ Nonsense, child ; hearts are not so easily 
broken. Once more good-by, and don't for- 
get me, 

“ Never, dear Philip; I shall never forget, 
never! And you?” 

“Am 1 not going away for your sake, 
Mary, making an exile of myself, sacrificin 
everything? Is it likely I can forget yout 
No, dearest; only be as true to me as I 
shall be to you, and all may come right in 
the end. You must write to me every mail, 
and I "ll write as often as I can. At the end 
of three years, whether I fail or succeed, I 


shall come back and claim your promise, 
Mary.” 


“ And, if I am altve, I will fulfill it.” 

“ Yes, I think you will, dear; if there is 
any truth in the world, it is in you. Now 
once more by, my darling!’ 

And he held her for a moment close in 
his arms, pressed a hasty kiss on her lips, 
and, almost before she knew it, he was gone. 


Mary Channing was an orphan, and ever 
since she could remember she had lived with 
her uncle and aunt at Channing Hall. They 
had no children of their own ; but the orphan 
daughter of his younger brother Hugh was 
very dear to the squire, and his wife had 
been in the truest sense of the word a moth- 
er to her niece. Mary had never known any 
other home and love, and never missed them; 
her life had been a complete unbroken dream 
of happiness with Uncle Gilbert and Aunt 
Lucy; not a single shadow had ever fallen 
across her path till she met Philip Harding. 
He was the brother of one of her school- 
fellows and the younger son of a neighbor- 
ing squire of good family but decayed for- 
tune. Philip was a handsome young fellow, 
clever, gentlemanly, accomplished ; he could 
sing, play, dance, “ dabble ” in water-colors, 
write sentimental verses, and make himself 
generally agreeable. But Squire Channing, 
a shrewd far-seeing man of the world, thought 
these qualifications, though very pleasant in 
themselves, scarcely sufficient to make a 
man’s fortune or push him on in life. Philip 
had nothing but his cleverness, name, and 
handsome person to offer any woman ; and, 
when he proposed for Mary Channing, the 
squire very plainly and forcibly pointed out 
the utter absurdity, or worse, of thinking to 
enter into an engagement or marry till he 
had at least a home to bring his wife to and 
some prospect of maintaining her. Busi- 
ness, the surest, if not always the speediest, 
road to fortune, Philip looked down on with 
unconcealed disdain ; he could not stand the 
weary routine and drudgery of an office, fig- 
ures were always his pet aversion, he said; 
and, though Mary pleaded hard, with tears 
in her eyes, he refused to accept a situation 
as clerk in a great city merchant’s counting- 
house, and resolved to go and seek his for- 
tune in the far West. There were fortunes 
made every day in Nevada, and lost too, 
but he never thought of that; there was a 
certain amount of dash and excitemet about 
going to California. So, against the will and 
advice of all who knew him, he borrowed. fif- 
ty pounds from his father, and set out on his 
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travels, feeling that he was doing a very 
noble and unselfish thing, making no end of 
a gp of himself for Mary Channing’s 
sake. 

And she believed it all, and thought what 
a brave, devoted, generous fellow Philip was, 
and wept sad secret tears over the miseries 
she fancied he was suffering, the hardships 
he was enduring for her. These who knew 
Philip Harding better than she did, and look- 
ed at his character with unprejudiced eyes, 
assured her that he would take care of him- 
self, avoid all unnecessary troubles and priva- 
tions, and surely manage to fall on his feet. 
He would return, they said, none the worse, 
and perhaps none the better, for his trip to 
the West. The three years would soon 
apd and the squire had promised, that, if 

e could show he had done anything toward 
making his fortune, or even laid the found- 
ation-stone of it, he should have Mary for 
better or worse. But in his heart Gilbert 
Channing had great hopes that time, sep- 
aration, Philip’s well-known want of stead- 
fastness, and Mary’s youth would cause both 
of them to alter their minds long before the 
three years of probation had expired. 

Three years passed away very slowly and 
wearily as they were counted day by day 
and week by week, very swiftly looking back 
on them, and noting how quiet and unevent- 
ful they had been. 

Only one circumstance of much importance 
occurred, — Henry Channing, the squire’s 
nephew and heir, had died of sunstroke in 
India, where he was serving with his reg- 
iment, and Mary was now heiress of Chan- 
ning Hall. It had been the one dream and 
ambition of the squire’s life to unite the 
cousins, and so make them joint | eirs to his 
wealth; but Henry, being ten years older, 
always regarded Mary as a mere child, shy 
and reserved, and not very attractive, and 
she always thought of her dark stern-looking 
cousin as a person very much to be orf 
ed and feared. Herarely visited at the Hail, 
— it was too quiet and remote for a man used 
to an active, hurried, bustling life, — and dur- 
ing the brief visit he paid before going to 
India Mary was at school. It was then for 
the first time that the squire hinted at his 
wishes with regard to a marriage between 
his young relatives, and Henry promised to 
think the matter over. 

“It will be time enough when I return, 
uncle,” he said. “ Mary is quite a child yet. 
The scheme has certain advantages, and I ’Il 
consider them.” 

That was all Captain Channing would say, 
and the squire was forced to be content. The 

ung man had been gone just two years, 
when Philip Harding appeared on the scene, 
and totally overthrew some of the squire’s 
most cherished hopes and plans. e had 


hoped to keep Marv at least heart-whole till 


Henry’s return, and, lo! a graceless'young 
idler came, saw, and conquered! To send 
Philip off to make his fortune was a great 
stroke of policy on the squire’s part; he had 
no faith whatever in the young man, and no 
great belief in the depth of Mary’s affection 
for‘him; to get him completely out of the 
way seemed the most desirable thing, and 
in the mean time Henry would return and 
marry his cousin. But, before the first year 
of Philip’s probation had expired, Henry died 
in India, and matters were made consider- 
ably worse in the squire’s eyes by Mary be- 
coming an heiress. 

“ Of course he ’ll come back now and mar- 
ry her, and do nothing the rest of his da 
but live in idleness here, and reap what he 
has not sown,” he mused angrily. “ Of 
course his people will write and tell him of 
the great change in the child’s position, and 
he "ll be here in less than no time, vowing 
eternal constancy.” 

But the three years passed and Philip did 
not return. He was still away making a for- 
tune for her. Mary clung fondly to that be- 
lief long after every one else had given it 
up. For full eighteen months they had heard 
nothing from or of him. From first to last 
his letters had been uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. He spoke more of “ luck ” than la- 
bor, boasted of his splendid “finds,” and 
said he was becoming quite a business man. 
In one letter he had struck “ pay gravel” iu 
the Arkansas Valley, and was “set up.” in 
another he had bought a rich “ claim” in 
California Gulch, and would realize about a 
million of dollars by it. The last they heard 
was that he had gone with a party of reck- 
less adventurers “ lead prospecting” in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

To the squire’s well-regulated, unspeculat- 
ive mind Philip’s conduct was simply unjust- 
ifiable. 

lf he made all those dollars,”— the squire 
pronounced the word with a snort of con- 
tempt,“ if he really made them, why did not 
he bring them horre and invest them honest- 
ly in England, instead of gallivanting over 
the whole American continent, squandering 
whatever he earned in one place, ‘ prospect- 
ing’ in another, which, in my opinion, means 
nothing more nor less than gambling?” he 
said, with considerable acrimony. “I don’t 
understand Mr. Philip Harding at all, 
Mary!” 

“ Wait a little longer, dear uncle,” ea 
would reply unhesitatingly. “ Philip will 
come back.” With the sublime faith and 
trust of womanhood, she believed in him 
still. In spite of coldness, neglect, pusitive 
unkindness, though all appearances were 
against him, she believed on, He would re- 
turn rich, famous, true at heart, the same 
Philip who had said good-by in the dusk, 
and promised, whatever happened, to come 
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back to her at the end of three years. “ If 
I did not altogether believe in P oe uncle, 
I think I should die!” she said one day ; and 
after that the squire was more careful of 
what he said before her. She was such a 
tender, sensitive little thing, with such an 
unlimited store of faith, hope, and charity. 

And so the three years passed away. It 
was on the first of February that Philip 
went; it was on the first of February that he 
was to return. The important day arrived, 
cold, gray, gloomy, with a keen melancholy 
wind sighing through the leafless trees of 
the park, and a thick mist floating down laz- 
ily from the hills, altogether a miserable day, 
dreary overhead, slushy underfoot; but no 
amount of unpleasant weather or any other 
external circumstances could ye the joy 
of Mary’s heart. She dressed with unusual 
care, and surveyed herself in the mirror with 
a glad little smile. 

“ He will think me improved, I hope,” she 
murmured; “and now I am rich! Dear 
Philip, I wonder at what time he will be 
here ?” 

All day she sat in the drawing-room win- 
dow with a book, her soft eyes wandering 
every moment down the avenue, her face 
shining with a great hopeful patience. “He 
will come,” she kept repeating; “ he is sure 
to come.” But, as evening closed in, and 
the shadows lengthened, and the mist came 
down from the hills thicker and colder, her 
heart began to fail a little. “ He will come 
to dinner,” she whispered. Thenshe turned 
away from the window and sat by the fire, 
with folded hands and closed eyes, listening 
intently. 

Dinner passed, and the two weary hours 
after, and still no Philip, not a sound save 
the sobbing of the wind and the beating of 
the rain, which began to fall heavily against 
the windows. Then the first doubt forced 
itself upon her. Perhaps he was.not coming 
after all! The thought came slowly and in- 
see wear causing her to pass her hand over 
her head as if to smooth away a heavy weight. 
Then it suddenly occurred to her that per- 
haps he was dead; and her face grew so 
white at the thought that Aunt Lucy was 
forced to notice it, and tried ever so gently to 
reason with herniece. But Mary only press- 
ed her hand to her heart and sat quite still 
and silent, repeating over and over again to 
herself that surely he must be dead, or he 
would be back again as he promised. 

The next few weeks were one long mental 
agony to Mary Channing. She bore u 
bravely as long as she could, busied herself 
about domestic concerns, left no little labor 
of love or duty unperformed, never murmur- 
ed or complained; but her white face and 
mournful eyes told their own story. She 
was breaking her faithful little heart about 
that worthless Phil Harding. 


One day the squire resolved to give her a 
“talking to,” and in the middle of it she 
fainted at his feet; and then followed lon 
weary weeks of illness and watching, wit 
still more tedious days of listless recovery. 
But at last she was about again, her old 
bright self, and all thought of Philip Hard- 
ing was put aside. In the long days of 
silent suffering he seemed to have drifted 
out of her life, she never spoke of him, seemed 
hardly to think of him ; and both her uncle 
and aunt congratulated themselves that she 
was cured of what was at best a very foolish 
fancy. ‘ 

Another year passed away, and yet an- 
other ; and Po came real sorrow and trouble 
to Mary. First, Aunt Lucy was seized with 
paralysis, and, after a lingering illness, died 
without recovering consciousness for a mo- 
ment; then the squire, always well and 
hearty, a keen sportsman and energetic far- 
mer, failed snddenly and without any ap- 

arent cause, lost the use of his eyes, and 

came as helpless and dependent as a little 
child; and all the cares, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of a large establishment fell on 
Mary’s shoulders, leaving her little time for 
either remembrance or regret. But some- 
times she just whispered to herself, “ Philip 
is dead, or, if he is alive, he will come back.” 


A few years more passed away quietly; 
one day was so like another that Mary 
Channing scarcely took any count of them. 
Ten years had passed since Philip Hardin 
had left Cloverly, and for eight aad a half o 
them nothing had been heard of him in the 
village. His father was dead, his elder 
brother married and settled in the old home, 
and the wanderer seemed to have passed out 
of all their lives. Those swift, silent years 
made a great change in Mary Channing. 
She was no longer young, and her eight-and- 
twenty years sat rather heavily on her; for 
had she not known sorrow, and become ac- 
quainted with grief? Her face, always earn- 
est, had assumed a new gravity, her eyes a 
deeper expression of patient steadfastness ; 
her voice was very sweet and gentle, but it 
was the voice of a woman with a mind, a 
character, a will of her own. There was no- 
body more looked up to and respected in the 
whole neighborhood than Miss Channing, 
no one more courted, flattered, sought after, 
and admired than the heiress of Channing 
Hall. She had numerous suitors, some who 
sought her for herself, others who sought 
her for money ; but she had the same gentle, 
kind, but final answer for them all, she did 
not intend to marry; she would never leave 
her uncle. And every day the squire be- 
came more dependent on her; he clung to 
her hand like a child, could not bear her to 
be for half an hour out of his reach, until at 


last her whole life resolved itself into watch- 
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ing him while he slept, amusing him while 
he was awake, tending him with unwearying 
love, ministering to his numerous wants with 
unfailing patience. At last he died in her 
arms one early summer morning ; and, when 
he was laid to rest with all due form and 
ceremony in the chancel of Cloverly Church, 
and things at the Hall had fallen into their 
accustomed routine, the utter, absolute loneli- 
ness and emptiness of her life began to dawn 
on Mary Chanaing. What had she to live 
for, she asked herself, what work to do in 
the world, what aim, end, object in exist- 
ence? Then came thoughts of Philip; if he 
had only come back, how different it still 
might be! But that was impossible; he 
was still, dead or alive, more than all the 
world beside to her. She could never for- 
get him, never put any one there beside him, 
not even after she heard tidings of himina 
roundabout fashion, that he was alive and 
married to a great heiress in New York, 
living in magnificent style, and spending his 
own and his wife’s money royally. He was 
a person of great importance in the States, 
the wealthiest stockbroker, the most sucess- 
ful speculator, altogether a prosperous, re- 
spectable, and respected gentleman, with on- 
ly one Serious trouble in his life, that he was 
not a born citizen, that he might “run for 
president.” 

Poor Mary sighed deeply and smiled sad- 
ly as she listened to the careless gossip; it 
was a pain to her to know that Philip was 
alive and false, a pleasure that he was well, 
happy, successful. 

“ ] suppose he never really cared about 
me; it was merely a boyish fancy that he 
forgot as soon as he fell among strange 
faces; but I have loved wel! enough for us 
both.” 

But, after hearing of Philip, there came a 
deeper quietness into her iife ; the last faint, 
feeble ray of hope died out, and in its place 
came a feeling of quiet resignation. But 
still no second love crept into her life; nor 
did she seem to want it. Her round of 
duties and simple pleasures fully occupied 
her. There were poor to be fed, even in the 

leasant, prosperuus little village of Clover- 
y, naked to be clad, ignorant taught; and 


in all their troubles of mind, body,. and} 


estate, every one went to the Hall for com- 
fort, help, and advice. And so the days 
passed by; the present drifted irretrievably 
:nto the past, till Mary Channing was nearly 
forty. There were some threads of silver 
in the soft brown waves of hair, sone lines 
on the fair delicate face and about the sweet 
mouth, but there was the same great endur- 
ing patience there, the same steadfast, un- 
swerving truth and resolution. 

Sitting alone by the drawing-room fire one 
evening, her thoughts wandered strangely 


in the dusk of an earlyspringevening. The 
firelight shone on her face and i idly 
folded hands, and made fantastic figures on 
the wall. ‘ 

“ Twenty years a e came to say good- 
by, here in this and he promieed 
to come back. Poor Philip!” 

There was a slow step on the gravel out- 
side, and Mary saw a white face pressed 
against the low window; then a timid hesitat- 
ing hand caught the fastening, opened it 
slowly, and a man, holding a child by the 
hand, stepped into the room, an old man, 
feeble, attenuated, almost ragged, with a 
white worn face, scanty pie... hair, and 
hollow, restless eyes. 

“Philip, O Philip! At last!” 

“At last, Mary, at last. I have come 
back, after twenty years, to ask you to for- 
give ”— 

He stop suddenly, swayed a moment 
helplessly from side to side, and then with a 
low moan fell at her feet. 


“I am dying, Mary,—dying. I know it. 
You must let me tell my story now.” 

“ Wait till you are a little stronger, Philip; 
you must not talk.” 

“I must,” and the sick man stretched 
forth his arm with feverish energy. “I 
tell you I am dying; I shall never be 
stronger, never better able to talk than now, 
and you must listen. Are we alone?” . 

“Yes, dear Philip, quite.” 

“ And the door fastened. There must be 
no witnesses !” he said, glancing round the 
room cautiously. “ Tell me how long | have 
been here.” 

“ A little over a week ; amd you are much 
better already.” 

“* No, no, no!” impatiently. “Can you 
tell me if I have wanderea at all ?” 

“ A little — not much —and in a very in- 
coherent way; I could make nothing of it.” 

“ Ah, that’s well! Mary, I have never 
forgotten you all these years. I swear I 
have been true at heart, though ” — 

“ Philip, say no more about it, dear.” 
must—I must tell all — every word. 
Now "— and he raised himself into a sitting 
org ye “do you know why I never came 
ck to you? do you know ‘why I never 
wrote? Because —am —a— murderer! 
Iam; my hands are red with the blood of a 
fellow-creature. I can see his face now, as 
1’ve seen it ever since. But I will tell you. 
It was about two years after I said good-hy 
to you, Mary. I had made some ‘ finds,’ and 
missed them, and for months I had been 
down on my luck. But, as we say in the 
West, the only thing sure about Inck is that 
it’s bound to change. So I hoped on, and 
resolved, up or down, to go back to you at 
the end of three years, with some wisdon, if 


and persistently to the past. They often did 
9 


] had nothing else. I was one of the un- 
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fortunate prospectors who lost everything | — ha, ha, ha!— I tell you she was a devil, a 
at Pike’s Peak, and with others made my | fiend sent to punish me for my sin! She 
way westward into the Arkansas Valley, and | ruined me, and then she forsook me; and 
we formed a baby settlement high up in a| then — I came back to you!” 


corner of the Rocky Mountains. At last we 


“ Poor Philip!” Mary whispered, bending 


found ‘placers’ of gold, and before six | over him compassionately. The whole aw- 
months the baby seztlement was a populous | ful truth of the story had not come home to 
city. Adventurers flocked in by thousands. | her; she only felt that he was ill, wretched, 
Amongst others came a man they calied| in need of comfort; so she soothed him as 
Long Jake, a Texan. He took a ae to | she would a child. 


me and I to him, and we became to a certain 


“ I came back to tell you, Mary,” he von- 


extent chums. But he was lucky,’1 the re- | tinued, after a long pause, “ and to ask my 
verse. He had always plenty of ‘dust;’ I | father to be g to my child, — my little 


had generally an empty wallet. Jake al- 


Philip: he is all I have. Wealth, name, 


ways struck ore, I always missed it ; and in | fame, honor, wife and children all gone, soul 
time I came to hate him, — secretly though, | and body ruined! My poor boy has not a 
for we were friends, and he was very good | friend in the wide world!” 


to me; but in my heart 1 hated and envied 


“ He shall never want one while I live,” 


him, and resolved to Jeave Boughtown and | Mary said gently. “Leave him to me, 
try my luck somewhere else. Gold bad long} Philip: I am alone inthe world too. For 
since failed, and we had been sinking for | the old time’s sake, leave the child to me.” 


silver ; we knew it lay there in abundance, 


and | sold my claim to Long 
dred dollars. Half an hour after, he struck 


“ To you, Mary! Of all the womenin the 


— I had always managed to miss it,| world, to burden you with my child? I 
Fake for a hun- | must not!” 


“Yes, you must and will; and now try 


arich vein of silver ore, and the value of| to rest. You have exerted yourself, and 
the shaft was fifty thousand dollars. He | talked too much.” 


told me, with a gleam of mischief in his blue 


“ Rest, Mary, with Jake’s blue eyes look- 


eyes, and congratulated me on my luck. | ing me through and through! I shall never 
e were standing alone at the mouth of the | know rest again, never, never, never, ” — and 
shaft, alone with the mountain pines and | he fell back on his pillow, utterly exhausted. 


long waving grasses. I looked round for a 


The next day Philip Harding died. He 


moment, and then ten thousand devils seemed | had come to ask forgiveness of the woman 
to enter me at once. He was — reck-| he had so cruelly wronged, to relieve his 


lessly — laughing at me — when 


suddenly | breast of the frightful burden of a guilty 


sprang at him, lifted him up in my arms, and | secret that had lain like lead upon him for 
threw him down the shaft. It was over ina|so many long weary years, come to show 


moment, and I was alone. I glanced round 


how utterly hollow and empty riches may 


wildly, full of horror and terror. I was sor- | prove, and how vain and miserable the end 
ry directly, Mary, and was preparing to de-| of mere earthly ambition, come bak after 
scend after him, when a woman seemed to | twenty years, to die! 


spring up suddenly out of the earth, and 
stood before me. I knew her well — but 
why speak of her?—she had seen what I 
had done, she was a witness against me; 
and the price of her silence was half the pro- 
ceeds of the mine. I consented — what else 
could Ido? A little while, and her claims 

w more exacting ; a little while longer, and 
she insisted that I should marry her. 1 con- 
sented, for a wife could not drag her husband 
to the scaffold; but she dragged me to and 
— worse, Mary, — infinitely worse. 
But I was rich, and for a long time pros- 
perous. Everything I touched turned to 
gold; people spoke of Phil Harding as one 
of the luckiest fellows in the States, of his 
wife as one of the finest and cleverest women 


He lies buried in Cloverly Churchyard, in 
a quiet, shady corner; and all his sins and 
shortcomings are buried with him. M 
Channing is mistress of the Hall, and still 
unmarried; even those who had most hope 
of her changing her mind are satisfied now 
that she will remain Mary Channing to the 
end of her days: The handsome boy who 
is usually by her side and looks > to her 
with such love and devotion is Philp Hard- 
ing’s son, and will one day be heir to Chann- 


-ing Hall and the accumulated wealth of her 


quiet unostentation. He always speaks of 

his dead father with love and reverence : 

and from Mary he will never learn the true 

ag of that blighted, broken, and wasted 
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PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EXPLOITS OF TWELVE OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED. 


BY GEORGE 


I. —THE 


ter known than the Vankee of Bristol, 

. L, and many were the prizes with which 
she enriched that port. 

Previous to the war, and while we were 
between the upper and nether millstones of 
France and England, her owner, Captain 
James De Woif, had suffered somewhat at 
the hands of the British, who confiscated 
more than one of his vessels, caught in the 
way of trading with the French. 

These confiscations were remembered 
and revenged by the old merchant; but it 
required several of the Vankee’s captuses to 
set matters right. At length, however, a 
large brig, which she sent in, squared the 
long-standing account; and, as new names 
were always given to the vessels taken, he 
very appropriately called this craft the Ba/ 
ance. 

The next — also a brig —he named the 
Prize; decause a new leaf of the ledger had 
now been turned, and the capture was in ex- 
cess of all demands, — John Bull cr. by one 


N° privateer of the war of :812 was bet- 
R. 


brig. 

Those were days of marine enthusiasm 
and marine prosperity. On one cruise of 
four months, the Yankee cleared for her 
owner seventy-six thousand dollars, and it is 
to be remembered that, over and above this, 
there were the shares of the officers and 
crew. Her other ventures were scarcely 
less fortunate. 

Fully one-half of her prizes were re-cap- 
tured by the enemy before reaching port, 
or her success would have been still more 
remarkable than it was. 

Still, in spite of this drawback, the sight 
of some heavy merchantman, coming in 
from sea, with the American flag streaming 
above the English, became common in Bris- 
tol Harbor. 

A prize would always commence firing 
when away down the bay, and so continue 
until she dropped anchor off the wharves, 
making the town shake with her British 
guns, loaded with ammunition that cost 
nothing. 

One such vessel came in on a fourth of 
July, wile the good people were expending 


H. COOMER, 
YANKEE. 


their patriotism in the usual demonstrations 
of that day. 

The name of this prize I do not recall; 
but she brought a letter from Captain Davol, 
of the privateer, telling of the Vankee’s bat- 
tle with the Royal Bounty, a huge East-In- 
ne which had been captured and burn- 
e 

Captain De Wolf read the letter to a large 
assemblage on the common, and the enthu- 
siasm created by it was great. One may 
imagine the stirring old merchant, standing 
in his short breeches and knee buckles, 
reading to his towns-people a communica- 
tion -so fresh from on board the Yankee, 
and so in keeping with the spirit of the 
time. 

I remember to have seen him many years 
afterward, when I was a child, and havea 
distinct remembrance of those knee-breech- 
es, as well as of the great ship-owner’s alert 
features. Even in advanced age, he was a 
remarkably fine-looking man. 

The Jankee was a hermaphrodite brig, 
mounting tourteen broadside nines, with a 
long twenty-four amid-ships. She had pre- 
viously been a slaver, and was very roomy 
for a vessel of her size. Being of shallow 
build, she was not good at beating to wind- 
ward, but, with a free wind, would skim to 
leeward like a swallow, so that nothing 
could overhaul her. 

It was while away down on the coast of 
South America, that she fell in with the 
Royal Bounty. The Englishman, perceiv- 
ing her in chase, put his ship upon her best 
Sailing point, and, throwing out an enormous 
cloud of canvas, did all that he could to es- 


ca’ 

But an English East-Indiaman, with bows 
like the side of a church, must have made a 
poor figure, when her sailing qualities were 
matched against those of an American pri- 
vateer. 

The Yankee gained rapidly, and the Brit- 
ish commander, perceiving it impossible ‘to 
avoid her, shortened am determined to 
fight it out. 

His ship was armed with twenty-six guns, 
but, as opposed to her enemy, she labored 
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under the disadvantage of a hawk in mid-air 
when attacked by a kingbird. 

Nevertheless, the brave English captain 
hung out the union-jack at his spanker-peak, 
and stood gallantly to his arms. It is not 
often that a British ship surrenders with her 

ns loaded; and he, who strikes a blow at 

ohn Bull, must look tor one in return. 

As the Yankee came down upon her, the 
Royal Bounty opened fire, and, for a time, 
the action was spirited indeed. 

Above the heads of the American sailors, 
there was a continual whizzing of cannon- 
balls, while the grape and canister came 
thick and fast, chipping spars, and making 
eye-holes through the sails. Even the flag, 
streaming, as it did, from the gaff of the 
mainsail, was so riddled as to look as if a 
whole cannon charge had gone through it. 

One of the fore-topsail braces being shot 
away close to the yard, a man named David 

Barnaby went aloft to repair the damage. 
While sitting astride the yard, having occa- 
sion to use his jack-knife, “ discovered, up- 
on feeling for it in his pocket, that it was 
gone ; and a little further investigation show- 
ed that the pocket itself had been shot away. 
This was close work. 

The writer well remembers Barnaby, as 
he appeared long afterward, when an elderly 
man ; and a more satisfactory representative 
of the American tar it would be hard to find. 

In the mean time, such imperfect glimpses 
of the Royal Bounty as could be obtained 
throught the smoke, showed that the broad- 
sides of the Yankee were telling with great 
effect upon her hull and spars. er heavy, 
dark side revealed a number of large holes 
where the cannon-balls had gone crashing 

through ; ber fore-yard had been shot away 
in the slings, while her mizzen topmast had 
fallen forward against the main. 

Still, however, her commander kept the 

cross of Old Albion-at his spanker-gaff, and 
his guns going. Perhaps he thought of 
Hawke FF Howe and Duncan, and won- 
dered what they would have done in his 
place. At all events, he was a brave man, 
and defended his ship to the best of his abil- 
ity. 
But the English crew committed the great 
error of firing too high; so that, although 
the storm of bullets was severe in the Yan- 
kee’s rigging, hardly a shot touched her buil. 
At length, ranging ahead of the enemy, she 
was enabled to rake him, while, with his 
clumsy and half-disabled ship, he could no 
longer bring to bear a full broadside. 

It remained to the merchantman only to 
strike or sink; and, accordingly, the “ mete- 
or flag” at last came fluttering down to the 
quarter-deck. 

The ship proved a very rich prize, but, as 
she was considerably crippled, and at a 
great distance from the coast of the United 


States, and as, moreover, her unusual bulk 
would have made her a conspicuous object 
to the English cruisers, it was thought best 
not to attempt sending herinto port. There- 
fore, after securing small portions of the 
lighter and more valuable articles of her car- 
go, the privateer’s-meo set ber on fire. 

It seemed a cruel waste of property; but 
war is war, and the enemy, with the terms 
reversed, would have done the same. 

I have said that the Yankee was not good 
at working to windward, although remarka- 
bly fast when carrying what sailors call a 
“free sheet.” Upon one occasion, close off 
the New-England coast, her qualities in 
these respects were severely tested. ‘ 

Early one morning, a British squadron 
appeared to the leeward of her, almost with- 
in cannon-shot. As the wind blew a strong 
gale, it gave the enemy’s stout men-of-war a 

reat advantage, which was increased by the 
act that the line of the fleet was much ex- 
tended. 

In spite of all that the privateer could do, 
the ships began to close in upon her, and it 
became evident that she would be unable to 
work out of the “ bight” formed by the con- 
verging of the two extremities of the squad- 
ron. 

The Plantagenet, seventy-four, roiling and 
plunging, with yards braced sharp, and roy- 
als set, was the nearest of the pursuers. 
As she rose on the top of a heavy swell, how 
fearfully she loomed up! Then, sinking in 
the trough of the sea, she would throw 
wide sheets of spray from the bluff of her 
huge bows. 

he privateer was carrying every stitch that 
she would bear, but it was in vain, for even 
should she escape the seventy-four, she 
would still be overhauled by one cr the other 
of the ou:ermost ships that led respectively 
starboard and larboard wings of the 

eet. 

The captain of the Yankee knew the qual- 
ities of his vessel, and what she was capable 
of doing when on her best sailing point. 

“They ‘ll have us if we keep on this way,” 
he cried; “we must up helm, and run to 
leeward, right with the seventy-four! If she 
cuts us to pieces, so be it! We are lost as 
we are. Stand by to wear ship!” 

The helm was put carefully a-weather, 
the lee-braces were eased off, and, with the 
yards laid square, and the long boom of the 
mainsail away out over her side, the Yankee, 
smashing and tumbling, ran dead to lee- 
ward, 

As the privateer came rushing down 
toward her, the Plantagenet also fell off 
from the wind, and, bringing to bear all the 
thirty-seven guns of her weather broadside, 
poured out a tremendous fire. 

Not a spunyarn, however, on board the 
Yankee was damaged ; for, with the rough 
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sea and the very natural hurry, there could 
be little accuracy of aim. 

Again and again the thundering salutation 
was repeated, but all t» no purpose. And 
now the Englishman put his ship before the 
wind, on a course parallel with that of the 
privateer, so that for a short time the two 
vessels sailed broadside and broadside, less 
than a quarter of a mile apart; the seventy- 
four, all the while, keeping her heavy bat- 
teries in full play. 

It is singular that, with all this firing, not 
a shot should have taken effect upon the lit- 
tle hermaphrodite brig. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that gunnery upon the 
ocean is not like gunnery upon the land. 
With the muzzle P his gun at one moment 
ona level with the waves, and at the next 
twenty feet above them, the manager of a 
cannon at sea labors under difficulties of 
which the land artillerist knows nothing. 

Unscathed from her ordeal, the Yankee 
sped away, leaving the Britons to wonder at 
her strange manner of eluding them. 

A very stirring cruise, although perhaps 
the least profitable of any that she ever 
made, was that in the course of which she 
followed a British convoy for four thousand 
miles, or from the mouth of the English 
Channel to the West Indies. 

The fleet consisted of eighty sail of mer- 
chantmen, guarded by a considerable squad- 
ron of men-of war; and when these more 
than fourscore vessels hove in sight, com- 
ing down the channel, they must have pre- 
sented a most imposing appearance. 

I have heard it described by men who 
were of the privateer’s crew; and they told 
how it impressed them with the vastness of 
England’s marine interest. 

Here would be seen a number of mer- 
chantmen not far apart; there two or three 
men-of-war; then, other merchantmen ; and 
next, more men-of-war. And thus they 
stood off from Land's End, while the Yan- 
kee cautiously followed, ready to swoop 
down, at the first opportunity, upon any un- 
happy straggler. 

efore reaching the neighborhood of the 
Barbadoes, she had captured five of them in 
spite of their formidable escort; but of these, 
all except one were retaken on their way to 
the United States, so that four-fifths of the 
expected prize-money slipped through the 
fingers of the captors. 

Time after time, while dodging about this 


heavy fleet, she was chased off by the men- 
of-war, but or were unable to come up with 


her, and would resume their stations only to 
find her as troublesome as before. 

At length, when the West-India Islands 
were close at hand, it began to look as if no 
more captures could be made; for the ene- 
my had become extremely vigilant, and 
would apparently soon be in safety. 


They were destined, however, to lose a 
sixth vessel, and one larger than any of 
those previously captured. 

While the squadron was in plain sight from 
the privateer, the weather became so calm 
that the ships were unable to make headway, 
and it was cbserved, that, just at this time, 
one of the merchantmen was considerably 
apart from the main body, and several miles 
from any of the men-of-war. 

The Yankee had, tortunately, a light 
breeze, and with this she ran down upon the 
solitary Briton. 

This ship — of which I remember to have 
said something to the readers of BALLOov’s 
in a sketch written sixteen years ago — was 
called the General Wellesley, and armed with 
twenty-two guns. 

She opened a heavy fire upon the Yankee, 
and the battle was maintained for a quarter 
of an hour, the men-ot-war all the while ly- 
ing in full view, but unable to approach for 
want of a breeze. 

Finally, hopeless of assistance, her cap- 
tain struck his colors. 

A prize crew was put on board, and, as 
there was now wind enough to give her 
steerage-way, she was headed in a direction 
- take her as much out of danger as possi- 

e. 

But the breeze at this moment reached 
the men-of-war, and they were discovered to 
be moving in chase. Faster and faster they 
gathered headway, as the light wind freshen- 
ed; and it began to appear as if the prize 
could not possibly be saved. 

The privateer kept close to her, in order 
to relieve the prize-crew in case of necessity ; 
but just as it was decided that the men must 
be taken off, a thick fog was observed to be 
rolling over the ocean at a distance, and 
gradually obscuring the fleet. 

The prize sailed like a mere log, but 
could she be kept out of the way of her pur- 
suers until the fog should cover her, she 
would stand a good chance of making her 
escape. 

There was, however, very little time to be 
lost ; for now the bow-ports of three or four 
frigates were beginning to be seen with more 
and more distinctness, while a little farther 
off were a seventy-four and a twenty-gun 
sloop-of-war. At a still greater distance 
were others of the king’s lies that took no 
part in the chase. 

But the mist came on rapidly, as if some 
spirit of the deep were in league with the 
audacious privateer’s-men, and soon they 
could see nothing of the pursuing ships be- 
low their topsails. Then those, too, were 
hidden, and the top-gallant-sails and royals 
a) “Pay as if floating upon the fog. 

n a few minutes, the very uppermost 
speck of canvas vanished, and the mist roli- 
ed on, enveloping the Yankee and her prize. 
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I have heard it remarked by one who was 
an actor in the scene, that it was the thick- 
est fog he ever saw. There was certainly a 
most singular coincidence in the fact of its 
having come up pe at that moment. 

The helms of the two frigates were now 
shifted, and, as the English knew not where 
to look for them, they were soon at a safe 
distance from the squadron. 

The General Wellesley made sail for the 
United States, but, unhappily, while trying 
to enter the port of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, with a British cruiser close at her heels, 
she struck upon the bar off the harbor, and 
was lost, together with a number of her 
men. 

One of the Vankee’s prizes, a ship which 
Captain De Wolf re-named the General 


Fackson, was a somewhat remarkable ves- 


sel. She was built by the Portuguese, at 
Goa, in the East Indies, being made wholly 
of teak-wood, and never caulked. Captured 
from the Portuguese by the English, and 
from the English by the Americans, she 
continued for a long time to sail from Bris- 
tol, but was, at last, after having been pur- 
chased at another port, accidentally burned 
at sea, when nearly a hundred years old. 

As to the ]amkee herself, she was, after 
the war, put in the West-India trade, and not 
long afterward periormed the feat of com- 
ing from one of the Windward Islands to 
Bristol, in seven days, under jury masts; 
she having been dismasted in a hurricane on 
the outward passage. 

Twenty years since, it was common to 
meet with aged men who had sailed in her, 
but probably all now are departed. 


7. bright sunlight of a beautiful June 
morning streamed into the windows of 
a modest New-Hampshire farm-house, and 
awakened Almira Bradford from her slum- 
_ bers. 

“ Oh, dear me,” she said musingly to her- 
self, “here I am thirty years old this very 
day, and I don’t see but what I am as far 

from having a husband and a home of 
my own as ever. I’m afraid I was cut out 
to live and die an old maid.” 

Then she thought of her past life, and 
vainly tried to take a rosy view of the fu- 
ture. She was born in the same little vil- 
lage she still inhabited. Orphaned in in- 
fancy, she had been adopted and “ raised” 
by her Uncle Shearjashub and Aunt Abigail 

eaver, a most estimable couple of the 
good old New-England stamp, who regard- 
ed her as a special godsend to console them 
for their own childlessness, and did by her 
to the very best of their fortune and ability. 
It was no very brilliant fortune, indeed; 
that of a poor farmer wresting his substance 
from the rock-ribbed hills of the Granite 
State, and Almira had always had a good 
share of hard worktodo. At sixteen, how- 

ever, her intermittent attendance at the vil- 
lage school had prepared her to enter “the 
academy,” some twenty miles distant, and 
there, for the next four years, she had been 
the pride of the master, and the pattern of 


THE TWO SUITORS. 


BY O. A. BIERSTADT. 


the other pupils. She returned home to be- 
come the teacher of* the school where her 
education had begun, and ten long, weary 
years had now passed away without incident 
or change in the monotonous life of the 
country school-ma’am. 

Her toilette ended, revealed a woman of 
medium height and slender figure, with that 
uncertain complexion that is neither blonde 
nor brunette, but between, and partaking of 
both, with brown hair, simply brushed back 
from an intellectual forehead, brown eyes, 
of a faraway look, features regular but 

lain, and with neat attire of biack, relieved 
b collar and cuffs of spotless whiteness. 

ew England has thousands of just such 
true, modest, and earnest women, and they 
make the best wives and mothers of the 
earth, whenever man gives them a chance. 

Almira descended to the kitchen, and 
found breakfast waiting, as well as a hearty 
greeting from her uncle. 

“ Wal, naow, good-mornin’ to ye, 
shouted the worthy old gentleman. “ Wish 
ye lots o’ happy returns, an’ may ye live to 
sniff o’ the posies that ‘lk grow over yer 
grave. Haow ole be ye, any way? I disre- 
member if it ’s thirty or forty. Gittin’ aged 
like the rest o’ us, a’n’t ye?” 

Aunt Abigail was equally cordial, though 
less facetious. 


“ Mornin’, ’Miry,” she said. “ Don’t pay 
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no intention to what yer Uncle Josh gits off, 
for he ’s jes’ ben a tellin’ of me as haow ye 
its a sight good-lookin’er every year, an’ 
e jest sets greater store by ye than ever 
afore.” 

“ Good-morning, and many thanks to my 
dear Uncle Josh and Aunt Ab,” answered 
Almira. “ I’m thirty, uncle, and you ought 
not make fun of your old-maid daughter. 
Why, let me tell you, I plucked out my 
first gray hair this very morning, and it has 
saddened me pot a little.” 

Uncle Josh was quick to exclaim, — 

“ Wal, ’Miry, | guess it’s yer own funer- 
al if ye be an old maid, ye ’ve had one pooty 
stedy feller, an’ that’s more ’n some o’ the 
gals in this ’ere deestrict kin brag of.” 

“Josh Weaver,” said his better half, “ ye 
‘d better hold yer yaup about gals keepin’ 
company, naow do. Like most men folks 
ye ha’n’t got no idee o’ sich things. ’Cause 

r. Theophilus Woolson kin confuscate you 
with his big words, ’t a’n’t no sign as ’Miry 
wants to take up with a man as ole as the 
ancient o’ days. I persume Mr. Theophi- 
lus won’t make his gray pate any skeercer 
round here today than it’s been ary one o’ 
*Miry’s ten last birthdays. I ’m gwine to 
give him his pork, an’ cabbage, an’ pies, an’ 
things, same as ever, but sha’n’t git my 
dander riz, if 'Miry don’t find him jest the 
cheese.” 

“I like Mr. Theophilus very much, and 
the iour years I passed under his teaching 
at the academy were the happiest of my 
life. It is very kind of him to come so far 
to see one of his old pupils, and it is very 
pa for me thus to revive old times, but 

am sorry he persists in wishing to make 
me his wife. My respect for my teacher 
has never yet melted into the love due to a 
husband. 

“Don't ye marry nary man as ye don’t 
love,” putin Aunt Abigail. “I guess yer 
Uncle Josh would be an ole bachelor fur as 
I kneow, if I had n’t had a leetle weakness 
tor him. P’r’aps naow I ’m sorry we was 
jined in the holy bounds of marriedlock, 

‘r'aps not. I ha’n’t no "pinion of an ole 
feller of sixty that comes a spoonin’ ’round 
a gal half so ole, an’ won’t take no for his 
answer. Yer uncle had oughter put a 
skeeter in his ear, as ‘ould make him va- 
moose the ranche oncet for all.” 

“ Haow ye talk, wife! Mr. Theophilus 
means well ‘nuff, though ’t a’n’t no secret 
that he ’s offered hisself to ’Miry once 
every year fur Lord knows how many years. 
He 's got more brains than these young 
shoots, an’ knows gals a’n’t allers of the 
same mind.” 

“Wal, Josh, we ha’n’t no call to fret our 

zzards out about what a’n’t none of our 

h. ’Miry’s ‘rived at the years of digres- 
sion, an’ has got gumption ‘nuff to except 


or deject the ole foo!’s purposals 'thout hav- 
in’ her holiday spiled either one way or t’ 
other.” 

It was a hollday for the overworked and 
underpaid school-mistress, and the respite 
from her labors was almost as enjoyable to 
her as to her scholars. She wandered up 
and down the hill-side back of the house for 
a counle of hours, until a cloud of dust, ris- 
ing sowly along a road she had not trav- 
ersed since her return from the academy, 
warned her that the master was jogging 
along, with borrowed horse and wagon, to 
make his annual visit to his favorite pupil. 
She received him at the door, and, while 
her uncle was attending to the horse, and 
her aunt to the kitchen, Mr. Theophilus 
Woolson, master ot “ The Academy,” and 
Miss Almira Bradford, mistress of the vil- 
lage school, were left to sweet converse in 
the sitting-room. 

Mr. Theophilus Woolson was a tall, 
large-boned, and small-fleshed individual; 
his large head was scantily thatched with 
rather gray locks; his eyes were small, 
deep-set, and of the weak-and-watery blue 
that early demands glasses; his spectacles 
bestrode a massive nose, which, with an im- 
mense mouth, left room for little chin, and 
no beard. Sober raiment of black, a voice 
deep-toned and solemn as his own academi- 
cal bell, and a love of polysyllables, were 
his other distinguishing traits. 

No sooner were they seated than he be- 

n,— 

“TI felicitate you and myself to no infini- 
tesimal degree on surviving to witness the 
accomplishment of another terrestrial peri- 
plus mf the solar orb, and the recurrence of 
the day of your nativity.” 

“ My birthday would hardly seem natural 
without you.” 

“ During the decade which has intervened 
since* you quitted our scholastic precints, it 
has been my inestimable perogative to annu- 
ally cross the threshold of your commodious 
domicile, and to give utterance to my heart- 
felt congratulations on the attainment of 
this delectable anniversary. Vouchsafe me 
in the present contingency to renew the ex- 
pressions of my most profound felicita- 
tions.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Theophilus. How is 
the dear old academy? and what has hap- 
pened since you were here last?” 

“ The academical institution has suffered 
no material metamorphoses, and its affairs 
are wending much their accustomed course. 
Will you hearken for a moment to the unre- 
strained communication of my most intimate 
sentiments, and respond in sober truthful- 
ness to an interrogatory which has been 
gradually evolved from the intellectual 
alumbic of my inmost consciousness ?” 

“I will hear anything you may wish to 
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say,” faltered Almira, knowing full well 
what was to follow. 

Mr. Theophilus was not a skillful wooer. 
Instead of exploring the field before begin- 
ning operations, and ascertaining whether 
his lady love was more favorably disposed 
toward him than in the past, he believed in 


broaching at once the subject uppermost in 
his thoughts. His ride of twenty miles had 
lasted from the first faint glimmer of dawn, 
and, except during the frugal breakfast he 
had ordered at a village inn, his meditations 
had not wandered from the one theme of 
his love and its prospects. 

The simplicity and uneventful monotony 
of rustic life permits and even produces a 
fearful intensity of mind and purpose. The 
thoughts of man are free to roam wherever 
they list, undeterred by outward circum- 
stances, and, when once they have crystal- 
ized into one set will and design, they need 
never swerve from their aim in life. The 
self-made preat men of our day are, in the 
majority of cases, sturdy sons of the coun- 
try, whose soaring mind becomes fixed by 
long age | upon some grand object of 
existence, and whose efforts are unceasing- 
ly directed toward the attainment of that 
end. But not all the inhabitants of the 
country are destined to succeed in their am- 
bitious designs, and the outlook seemed 
none too encouraging to poor Mr. Theophi- 
lus. It was a ludicrous and yet a touching 
spectacle to see the love-stricken pedagogue 
in the annual crisis of his woes. He drew 
his chair close up to Almira’s, took her re- 
luctant hand in his, fidgeted restlessly on 
his seat in the anxiety of his emotion, 
moved his spectacles up and down, now let- 
ting his little eyes peer furtively over them, 
now through them, and when at last he 
spoke his voice was more than usual porten- 
tously deep and solemn. Awkward, shy, 
and embarrassed beyond measure, this gray- 
haired man of sixty had get his whole heart 
and soul upon gaining for his wife this wo- 
man of half his age, whose mind he had 
helped unfold. The master of old was now 
a humble suppliant to his former pupil. He 
could wait, but never relinquish hope except 
with life. 

Slowly and sonorously these words fell 
from hls lips, — 

“ Revered Almira, it indubitably beseems 
this auspicious anniversary that I should 
contemplate it as possibly synchronistic 
with the fruition of a long-conceived and 
profoundly cherished aspiration. My most 
esoteric sentiments toward yourself have 
been so reiteratedly inculcated on your con- 
sciousness that in all verisimilitude they are 
no recondite arcana to you. In the first 
half-decade_ subsequent to your graduation 
from my pedagogical ministrations, I felt it 
incumbent on me to curb my lingual mem- 


ber, being altristically apprehensive of amo- 
rous velleities toward some more favored 
individual during the incubatory stadium of 
your heart’s evolution, but in the last lus- 
trum my perceptive faculties have been cog- 
nizant of no circumstances inhibiting my 


annual solicitation of your hand, Once 


again, therefore, I tell you I love you, and 
ask you to be mine.” 

A moment of oppressive silence, which 
seemed an age to the ardent and ancient 
suitor, and then Almira answered gently 
with downcast eyes, — 

“There is no living man | respect more 
than you, dear Mr. Theophilus, but I do not 
- feel toward you as | should toward my 

usband. Please think no more of a closer 
union, and let us continue the same good 
old friends we have always been.” 

Mr. Theophilus dropped Almira’s hand, 
and something very like a tear glistened 
behind his glasses, as the door opened and 
gave admittance to Uncle Shearjashub and 
Aunt Abigail. 

Cordial salutations and general conversa- 
tion occupied a few moments, until dinner 
was announced. During that important re- 
past little was said, but considerably more 
execution was done. Almira was somewhat 
re-assured as to the desolating effect of her 
coldness, on seeing her aged admirer devel; 
op an exceedingly g appetite for the 
homely yet toothsome rustic delicacies set 
before him. So true it is that when man 
has once crossed the meridian of life, his 
spiritual being loses so much of its ethereal 
freshness that not even the reiterated disap- 
pointment of his first and only love has pow- 
er to quench his grosser and more material 
instincts of the flesh. Hunger satisfied and 
some to spare, there was a general move to- 
ward the sitting-room, the ablution of the 
dinner dishes being deferred to a more con- 
venient season. 

The old coup!e were proud to talk with 
the learned master for an hour or two, and 
Almira felt herself transported by his voice 
to the sights and scenes of her girlhood, 
such a perfect flood of old recollections 
were awakened by its familiar tones. H's 
rather labored phraseology had a different 
and curious effect upon ‘Uncle Josh and 
Aunt Abigail. The former was lost in awe- 
struck wonder and admiration at such tran- 
scendent genins, and his scanty responsive 
rill of thought found issue only in monosyl- 
lables. To get the full gist of the discourse 
he was wont to put on his battered, horn- 
bowed spectacles, and glare through them 
with beaming mildness at the pedagogue’s 
restlessly twinkling little eyes, for artificial 
optics seemed as necessary to eke out the 
good old man’s intellectual comprehension 
as they really were to aid his slowly fadin 
eyesight in deciphering the big words 
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his weekly newspaper. Aunt Ab, on the 
other hand, while admiring deeply, felt in- 
cited to emulation, to show the master that 
she, too, could take a hand at his own 
game, and the result was a conglomeration 


of loquacity and verbal blunders on her 


part truly amazing, and not without its 
amusing side. 

“ Indisputably, my dear friends,” growled 
Mr. Theophilus in his most lugubrious 
tones, “ are there many circumstances at- 
tendant upon this mundane sphere, that 
should be impulsive of gratitude toward the 
providential omniscient omnipotence, and 
not least among them is the delectable sati- 
ety, supervening on so substantial a refec- 
tion as our digestive apparatus is now as- 
similating. Eupepsia is eminently provoca- 
tion of philanthropic mansuetude.’ 

“ Jes’ my idee,” Uncle Josh remarked, 
while he hastily adjusted his spectacles, 
though he had not the vaguest idea what 
the master was driving at. 

“IT allers says to Josh, says I, sure ’s my 
name ’s Abigail,‘ Yer pipe, sir, is ‘nuff to 
perwoke the best o’ women, as well ’s any 
man sweet too;’ an’ I dinned inter him un- 
til he gin up smokin’ ’bout a year arter we 
hitched hosses.” 

Mr. Theophilus never relinquished the 

thread of his discourse to correct the inter- 
misunderstanding, so he contin- 
ued, — 
“ Post-prandial allusion to the domestic 
felicity of our entertainers can never be ir- 
relevant, and I am constrained to attest to 
you, esteemed Mr. Weaver, and your con- 
sort as well, that the idyllic quiescence of 
your co-existence has at times aroused en- 
vious apprehensions on the score of my own 
prospectively perpetual bachelorhood.’ 

“Sho! ye don’t tell me so,” ejaculated 
Uncle Josh, flattered at the mention of his 
name. 

* Oh, sakes alive!” Aunt Ab was quick 
to say, “ yer venimous comprehensions had 
n’t oughter scare ye, ‘cause ye be a bachel- 
door. Times is changed sence Josh an’ me 
made our markit, but gals is thick ’s ever, 
an’ if one of ’em gives a feller the mitting, 
he can’t be no gret shakes it he ha’n’t got 
gumption ‘nuff to try it on agin, an’ go an’ 
axe some other individual to take him fura 
pardner. Guess as haow there’s as good 
mites in the cheese as iver yit was chewed, 
an’ ef one mare in the paster don’t come to 
yer call, ye ’re free to offer yer salt an’ hal- 
ter to another.” 

“ Numerous indeed have been the tempo- 
ral transmutations since you twain entered 
upon the holy matrimonial estate, but, de- 
spite all circumambient transmogrifications, 
some hearts at least” — and here the master 
showed the whites of his eyes, and put his 
hand with a forcible thump on his left 


breast, as if to indicate the dwelling place 
of one such exceptional organ — “ have re- 
tained the pristine freshness and imperturb- 
able fidelity of a more felicitous epoch. 
Whether the contemporary generation ac- 


quires in its more advanced civilization a 
compensatory retribution for increasing cel- 


ibacy is susceptible of some dubiety. Afflu- 
ence seems now to be the sole concomitant 
and key-stone of a happy domesticity.” 

“TIT think, Mr. Theophilus,” Almira broke 
her silence to observe, “ that the happiest 
marriages, even in our day, are not always 
among the rich. Poverty is the least of 
love’s conquests. Congeniality of age, tem- 
per, and tastes should first be considered, 
and, where there is inner harmony, outward 
content is sure to follow.” 

“Oh, deary me! I make it a pint never 


does beat all,” Aunt Ab vehemently ex- 
claimed. “Soon 's they sot to squintin’ 
‘round ‘mong wimmin, their brains most 
ginerally gits a leetle out o’ kilter. Ef they 
lays out to marry a gal, an’ she don’t no 
haow fare to feel reclined to ’em, instid of 
lookin’ further, as any intellectible man had 
oughter, there is highty-tighty doin’s right 
away. They don’t make no bones of con- 
tributing to the hull female sect the inver- 
sion one poor lone woman feels to ‘em. A 
disappointed man can’t see no good in noth- 
in’ or nobody.” 
This pointed allusivn to his own case met 
with no response from Mr. Theophilus, 
who tranquilly resumed, — 
“In the present vitiated condition of so- 
cial phenomena the augmented deference 
rendered unto opulence and its possessors 
has co-operated with a cencatenation of cog- 
vate causations toward making the accumu- 
lation of pecuniary substance the single 
royal thoroughfare by which the beatific 
visions of juvenility may be corporeally re- 
alized.” 
“ Whew !” interjected Uncle Josh, in rapt 
amazement and delight. 
“Too frequently has success been in- 
versely proportionate to the fervor of the 
quest. From our enormous centres of pop 
ulation emanates the complaint that only 
the opulent are becoming more opulent, 
while the :mpecunious are quotidianly de- 
pleted to a greater profundity of impecuni- 
osity. Thus theoretically marriages grow 
more impracticable to an ever-increasing 
number, and, actually, statisticians affirm 
the diminution of hymeneal contracts, a 
most deplorable condition of affairs, intense 
ty to be deprecated by all well-wishers tu 
the propagation of their —— At the 
hostelry where my matutinal repast suttered 
imbibation, I encountered this morning, a 
metropolitan gentleman, and, though his 


lineaments bore somewhat of a patibulary 
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aspect, until his beneficence manifested it- 
se!f orally, his views of the tendenc:es of 
modern civilization were in entire conso- 
nance with my own.” 

Almira was not unwilling to turn the con- 
versation to a subject less personal to her- 
self than the decline of matrimony, and ven- 
tured to inquire, — 

“What can any metropolitan gentleman 
be doing so far out of the ordinary track of 
summer tourists? ” 

“He is no common estival peregrinator, 
and asseverated to me his volition to discov- 
er some ruraly retired vicinage, where he 
might meditate for a season upon the ram- 
pant shams and vanities so omnipresent to 
the urban denizen. In response to his in- 
terrogations, | recommended this township 
as an almost anchoretic asylum, impermea- 
ble to all terrestrial aufractuosities. Per- 
chance Mrs. Weaver wowd not contemn 
reversing an honest denarius by receiving 
him as aboarder? I promised to inquire, 
and acquaint him with your determination 
on my return.” 

“ Why, aunty,” Almira exclaimed with a 
flush of eagerness in her tone, “ you always 
did say you did n’t see why you should n’t 
take boarders as well as the people up 
among the mountains, and here ’s Mr. The- 
ophilus offering you one without your ask- 
ing. 

Some asperity was manifest in the glance 
Mr. Theophilus cast upon Almira. He 
foresaw, perhaps, a possible rival, and re- 
solved to inspect him with a more critical 
eye. 

“ somewhat clearer perception dawned 
upon him, too, of the utter isolation of a 
bright intellect amid the stagnant society of 
an unvisited country village, but he was, 
meanwhile, all attention to Aunt Ab’s sage 
remarks on boarders, 

“Lordy massy! I do declare, I ’m quite 
bethunderstruck out o’ all calcilation, this 
comes so all o’ a sudding. I mus’ say 
boarders ha’n’t to be sneezed at one way or 
t’ other, but, thinks me, some o’ ’em makes 
a mortil sight o’ trouble. Naow there ‘s 
my sister over in Varmount, nigh onto the 
Green Mountings; Mis’ Fisher ’s her name 
naow, an’ ’t was Liddy Spooner afore she 
married. She took up wi’ a shiftless Var- 
mounter farmer man. He a’n’t smart ‘nuff 
to raise the punkins to feed his hogs on- 
to, an’ she has to jump round so sharp 
to get the vittles fur them sevn chil’ren o’ 
hern to eat, that I swan to man I ha’n’t 
saw hide nor hair o’ hersence she quit these 
parts. Better ’n two years ago she writ me 
she ’d went to takin’ boarders fur the sum- 
mer, cause her husban’ he was laid up off 
the farm wi’ the rheumatiz, an’ her ’count 
did n’t chirk me inter bein’ ravin’ dist racted 
arter boarders no more. She had two 


whole stuck-up families from Bosting. The 
wimmin was as ugly as sin, an’ rigged up 
fit fur to slaughter, an’ nothin’ wa’ n’t good 
‘nuff fur them city folks. Each 0’ ’em had 
to have a separit compartment. The wa’n’t 
more ’n rooms ‘nuff to go roun’, an’ she an’ 
her ole man an’ the brats had to sleep on 
the hay-mow all summer. Fisher most got 
his death ; but the Ole Harry could n’t take 
sich a poor shack fur a doughnuttation 
Them pus-proud critters would n’t tech 
skim milk, cream was n’t none too fine; 
they objected to pork, I s’pose along o’ their 
bein’ in the pig family their own self. Lid- 
dy said as they was pig-pugs, an’ desisted 
on meat twice times daily every day; they 
eat up all the garden sarse ; must have white 
instid o’ maple sugar. Fisher had to stir 
his rheumatic stumps, I tell ye, to tote up 
water from the brook fur them nasty peeps 
to wash themselves. They wanted bar 
soap, too, instid o’ the ginnywine soft arti- 
cle; and Liddy did n’t never see no end o’ 
the pittycoats them wimmin had the con- 
sumption to axe her to do up.” 

“ But, Aunt Ab,” here ates interposed, 
in the hope of turning off the voluble stream 
of her aunt’s unpleasant reminiscences, 
“there is no comparison between you and 
Auut Lydia as housekeepers; and I ’m 
sure, if she, with all her children, could 
board two whole families, you would find it 
easy enough to manage one quiet gentleman 
cocking only retirement. Beside, my vaca- 
tion is coming soon, and then I can help 
about the house.” 

“ Wal, I dunno as I know what to do "bout 
it, but I guess, seein’ as you are so soon 
in’ to be to hum the heft o’ the time, we ’ll 
gi’ the man house room fur a spell, if Josh 
ha’n’t nothin’ agin it.” 

Uncle Shearjashub was too much accus- 
tomed to the supreme rule of his better half 
in household matters to offer the slightest 
objection even had he been soinclined. He 
merely muttered, — 

“°T a’n’t fur me to say, nor to have noth- 
in’ agin it.” 

And, with that, the matter might be con- 
sidered as definitely arranged. 

Mr. Theophilus tarried some time longer, 
discoursed learnedly to Uncle Josh on the 
chemicai aspects of agricultural composts, 
quite befogging that most unscientific of 
old farmers, contended for the growing friv- 
olity of the young female population against 
Aunt Ab’s opinion that “ gals ’ould allers be 
gals, an’ wa’n’t none the wus fur it,” and 
discussed the latest educational reforms 
with Almira. Before stepping into his wag- 
on he shook hands solemnly with each of 
the three persons standing at the door to 
see him off, and, with uncovered head, re- 
marked rather audibly, so audibly mdeed 
that the neighbors, had there been any such 
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within a arenes of a mile, could not have 
lost a wor 

“ The most magniloquent verbosity would 
inadequately formulate my unutterable grat- 
itude for the superabundant hospitality of 
which I have this day been the recipient, 
and it must suffice for the present contin- 
gency to enunciate the fact that this habita- 
tion and its inmates are indissolubly incor- 
porated with the substance of my cerebral 
organization. One disappointment I have 
indeed sustained, but I trust the recrudes- 
cence of hope may not be denied me, and 
that a paduaeeath hence will witness my 
renewed participation in this natal anniver- 
sary. To unequivocally demonstrate the 
absence of malice, and your acquiescence 
in my design to revisit these precincts, an 
osculatory salutation may not be amiss.” 

With the last sentence of this little vale- 
dictory oration the worthy pedagogue gen- 
tly applied his word-worn lips to Almira’s 
forehead, just as he had done every one of 
the last five years, settled himself in his 

~wagon, and drove off at a moderate pace, 
without once looking back. 

A week later the Weaver household was 
thrown into unusual commotion by the arri- 
val ot the city gentleman recommended by 
Mr. Theophilus. He came early in the ai- 
ternoon, accepted Aunt Ab’s terms without 
remark, and, with his small, sole-leather 
trunk, retired to his room, whence he had 
not emerged when Almira reached home 
from school. She saw himat the supper-table, 
however, but it would have been impossible 
for her to say whether she had been favora- 
bly impressed by his appearance or the re- 
verse. 

He was remarkably taciturn, and not a 
dozen words passed his lips during the 
whole meal, for he seemed quite content to 
let Aunt Ab rattle away with even more 
than her ordinary loquacity. Personally 
the boarder was of medium build and square 
shoulders, with coal-black hair and mus- 
tache, and rather handsome, clear-cut fea- 
tures. His face was marred bya pair of 
intensely black eyes, deeply sunken under 
bushy black eyebrows, and so near together 
as to give them somewhat of a sinister look, 
and a mouth of sensuously firm contours, 
that bespoke a will hesitating at nothing to 
accomplish its purposes good or bad. His 
hands were soft and white as those of a 
city dame; his dress was plain, but neat; 
and his manners were, apparently, inspired 
by unbounded devotion to self, and careless 

- indifference to others. Once during supper 
an outside door slammed to with noisy vio- 
lence, and singularly startled the city gentle- 
man’s composure, for he dropped knife and 
fork, half rose from his chair, flashed a 
sweeping and suspicious glance upon the 
company, and,‘suddenly becoming aware of 


‘the cause of the disturbance, he dropped 


back with a sardonic laugh, and muttered, — 

“] thought it was a cop.” 

This last word was quite unintelligible to 
the simple country people. They imagined 
it some refinement of speech peculiar to the 
highest circles of the city, and were loath to 
ventilate their ignorance, and seek enliglit- 
enment on its signification. ‘ 

Day after day passed away, and the 
boarder came to be regarded as one of the 
fixed institutions of the family. Curiosity 
concerning him, though far from sated, was 
gradually subsiding, just as our curiosity re- 
garding anything about us diminishes with 
increasing familiarity. With Aunt Ab he 
became a great favorite. While her hus- 
band was in the field, and Almira was with 
her pupils, the amiable old lady liked noth- 
ing better than a one-sided chat with her 
guest. Notwithstanding he said little or 
nothing, in her own conceit she had pene- 
trated his inmost secrets, while the real 
truth was he had pumped her dry on every- 
thing be cared to inquire about. 

His name was Jerry Stone, and he hailed 
from New-York City. So much he had 
freely imparted, but, on this slight founda- 
tion, combined with his looks, acts, and 
manners, Aunt Ab raised a whole romance, 
and made him its hero. He was rich, im- 
mensely wealthy he must be, for Low other- 
wise could those soft, white hands be ac- 
counted for; he had fallen desperately in 
love, and been just as desperately disap- 
pointed; and now here he had come out in- 
to the country to bury his despair, and let 
time and solitude minister unto his bruised 
spirit. Oh, what a chance for the unwooed 
and unwed rustic maidens waxing old ina 
life of single cursedness! Teeming with 
such ideas, Aunt Ab fervently prayed Almi- 
ra might find favor in the eyes of her mys- 
terious visitant, but, while she resolved to 
do everything in her power to further so 
grand a design, be it said to her credit, she 
scrupulously refrained from breathing the 
faintest hint of it to the delicate spirit of 
her adopted daughter. 

One cloudy morning a portion of Aunt 
Ab’s attention was engrossed by her knit- 
ting, and the larger remainder devoted to 
her boarder, who was lounging moodily 
about, and, apparently, inclined to gladly 
welcome the least distraction, even if no 
greater than that of an old woman's gossip. 

* Wal, Mr. Stun, haow be ye tickled wi’ 
the country? S’pose ’t a’n’t so almighty 
interestin’ as New York. Ye mus’ fare to 


feel tolribly meloucholy to times, | persume, 
an’ my idee is ye 'd oughter look "bout ye a 


leetle more. | take it ye ‘re to hum in the 
bes’ s’iety o’ the tremopolis, an’ know sights 
o’ them wimmin that ‘re plastered and 
painted like a Italian immidge, an’ wear hull 
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fortins to their backs. P’raps ye ’ve dis- 
civered to yer sorrer they is all outside, an’ 
ha’n’t mos’ ginerally never got no insides to 
’em. Ye can’t allers take sense o’ a punkin 
from the rine. A mano’ yer figger a’n’t a 
gwine to let disappintment kill ’m off, how- 
somever.” 

Aunt Ab’s method of ascertaining her 
boarder’s antecedents had the merit of 
great She would throw out 
some delicate hint of her own guesses on 
the subject, which became undoubted facts, 
if not immediately rectified. 

“Them do say as knows, we raise some 
likely gals roun’ these ’ere diggin’s, an’ | ‘Il 
be boun’ ef hull-soulderer critters than some 
on ’em ever trod shoe leather. There ’s 
*Miry naow, she don’t strike ye all on a heap 
to oncet wi’ her.allfired good looks, but she 
*s the kin’ o’ caliker to wash an’ wear, an’ 
*t a’n’t under every harrer ye ’ll fin’ sich a 
treasure.” 

“Miss Bradford seems indeed a very 

leasant and sensibie lady,” observed Mr. 
om Stone, in his coolest and most indiffer- 
ent manner. 

“Ye kin bet a cookey she ‘Il be all that 
an’ more to match. An’ she ’ll make an un- 
. common equinomical wife, the savin’ o’ a 

r man, or a good stan’-by to a man ekally 
forehanded as yerself. Le’ me tell ye, but 
ye mus’ n’t let the cat out o’ the bag, that 


that ’ere gal ’s lain up gooder than one 
thousand dollars sence she sot to ter teach 
school.” 


Mr. Jerry Stone was all attention and in- 
terest at once, in fact he — a greater 
alacrity of conversation than he had ever 
bs shown in his present abode; and, toa 
ess prejudiced observer, there would have 
been something ominously suspicious in 
this sudden change of manner, if not in the 
rather enigmatic utterance accompanying 


“Blast me! What a pudding! Must 
take it in.” Then, catching the old lady’s 
puzzled eyes, “Do you really mean to tell 
me that the village school-ma’am has accu- 
mulated the pretty little sum of one thou- 
sand dollars + She will indeed be a treas- 
ure to her husband in a double sense.” 

“ Accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’ the 
money ’s the leastest on o’ sich a gal, 
though I do say it as should n’t. °T wa’n’t 
no chore to raise ’Miry, she ’s zotsuch a 
sweet exposition, an’, 1 declare to man, ef 
she don’t desarve a more highfalutin’ hus- 
band than any o’ the male cattle o’ this ’ere 
market.” 

For once Aunt Ab felt her eloquence had 
not been disbursed in vain. M stan Stone 
was as responsive as the most match-mak- 
ing mamma-could have desired, and never 
failed to incite her volubie tongue to fresh 
praise of her beloved ward at the slightest 


signs of lagging. His eyes were opened at 
last to the excellence before him. 

That evening, and every evening after, a 
great change became obvious in Mr. Stone’s 
deportment toward Almira, who was entire- 
ly at a loss to understand it, since her aunt 
sagely kept her own counsel. He was ever 
hovering about her, and his sinister dark 
eyes followed her with a covetous gleam 
that was in striking contrast to his previous 
total indifference to her presence. The in- 
difference and selfishness of his manners 
had vanished in the twinkling of an eye, 
and had given place to such an assiduity of 
attention as | ad never been heard, seen, 
read, or dreamed of by the inexperienced 
school-mistress, She was not more than 
human and feminine. Her wonder was 
gradually merged into a quiet sense of en- 
jovment, and enjoyment was soon tending 
fast toward an efflorescence of rapturous 
love. Almost pathetic were the tokens of 
her renascent heart, manifest in a more 
painstaking toilette, and in the enlivenment 
of her sombre by the 
of a few bright ribbons long since laid away ~ 
with her relics of the past. 

In the last week of school before the 
long summer. vacation, there was one ex- 
tremely inclement and tempestuous day, 
The little red school-house, perched upon 
the gently sloping bank of a brawling brook, 
and the young ideas-there acquiring the fac- 
ulty of intellectual workmanship, seemed in 
some sort to partake of the restlessness of 
the elements. Almira Bradford, the school- 
mistress, was decidedly out of spirits, and 
thoroughly disheartened with ber thankless 
task. She had-almost lost, for the time be- 
ing, her firm sway over her pupils, and the 
school-room was the scene of disorder and 
playful confusion. Little Jimmy Wilson was 
drawing funny pictures on his slate, and 
thereby exciting the merriment of the other 
boys ; Mamie Seay was displaying a goodly 
family of paper dolls; Hetty Joos had 
randlocins her handkerchief into a diminu- 
tive rag-baby; several girls were crunching 
comfits, and others industriously masticat- 
ing chewing-gum; some of the boys were 
stealthily devouring their purloined apples, 
and others were engaged in a furious com- 
bat of spit-balls. Outside the rain was 
pouring down, the windows rattled with the 
rising wind, and the waning afternoon light 
was dimmed by the heavy clouds that over- 
cast the heavens. Almira but half attended 
to the recitations she was hearing. Her 
thoughts were wandering elsewhere, for the 
coming vacation had filled teacher as well 
as pupils with a passionate longing to throw 
off this toilsome drudgery for now and for- 
ever. 

In the midst of a most terrific burst of 


wind and rain a heavy step hecame audible 
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in the little hallway of the school-house, and 
a heavy hand descended on the school-room 
door. The door opened and disclosed Mr. 
Jerry Stone, burdened with a large family 
umbrella, and a waterproof cloak and over- 
shves in his arms. He had come to see Al- 
mira home through the storm, a simple kind- 
ness unprecedented in her experience. Her 
wandering thoughts returned to the present 
with a. grateful bound, and her scholars 
were suddenly awed into orderfy silence by 
the presence of the ‘strange gentleman. 
The children were soon dismissed, the 
school-house closed and locked, when the 
school-ma’am, wrapped ‘n her waterproof, 
and shod with her overshoes, marched to- 
ward home, arm in arm with Mr. Jerry 
Stone, under the huge family umbrella. 

They conversed pleasantly enough until 
about half their way had been left behind, 
when, as or were passing through the vil- 
lage itself, the rain increased to a veritable 
deluge, and the wind blew such a hurricane, 
that it became next to impossible to hold u 
an umbrella. Mr. Stone looked at the vil- 
lage church, which seemed to light up his 
dark eyes with a malicious purpose, and 
then proposed to his companion that they 
should stand for shelter under the adjoining 
shed, where the horses and carriages of the 
devout were left during church-service, until 
the gust had spentits violence. There they 
stood for half an hour, and a curious specta- 
cle they would have afforded to the passer- 
by, had any people ventured out in such 
boisterous weather. Mr. Stone was hold- 
ing Almira’s hand, and talking earnestly, 
with impassioned gesture. At last his arm 
glided around her slender waist, and he im- 
printed a kiss upon her lips, but her far- 
away eyes were too full of loving trust to 
shadow forth the least reproach. They 
came out from under the shed engaged to 
be married. 

Aunt Ab was jubilant when Almira told 
of her engagement, and considered it all the 
inevitable result of her wise and well-order- 
ed plans. Uncle Josh was content to take 
Almira’s suitor for what he seemed, and 
matters went on swimmingly. Mr. Stone 
urged an early and quiet marriage. No 
great bridal srousseau was deemed necessa- 
ry, and, in the very first week after the close 
of school, the village parson stood up in 
that humble farm-house, and pronounced 
the words that made the two man and wife, 
in the presence of a very few of the most 
intimate friends of the Weaver family. 

Niagara had been settled upon as the 
goal of their wedding journey. Mr. Stone 
was so busy and helpful in packing and 
getting off Almira’s things — for he had in- 
sisted on her taking every bit and jot of her 
portable property, her long years’ savings 
receiving especial mention, so uncertain 


was the date of their return —that he quite 
forgot in the hurry of parting to pay his 
board bill. Aunt Ab had never received a 
cent from him, but, with all her heartfelt joy 
at Almira’s happy marriage, her mind was 
raised above pecuniary considerations, and 
the omission never once occurred to her, 

Almira loved her husband more and 
more with every passing hour. The jour- 
ney and the new world, which the first long 
flight from home and school always reveals, 
seemed but the fitting outward accompani- 
ment of her inner bliss. On their arrival 
they put uP at one of the smaller hotels, 
and then began leisurely and happily to 
view the mighty cataract and its surround- 
ings. The second evening of their stay in 
Niagara was marked by an unpleasant inci- 
dent that rather rudely awakened Almira to 
one imperfection at least of her husband’s 
character. 

They had partaken of a bounteous even- 
ing repast, and, after sitting for a time on 
the broad veranda of the hotel, and listenin 
to the muffled roar of the distant waters, A 
mira went up to their room, whither Mr. 
Stone promised soon to follow. One, two, 
three hours passed, without any sign of his 
appearance, and found the wife shivering in 
her night-wraps by the half-open door, with 
strange foreboding of pg | evil lurking 
in her fixed, faraway eyes. At times she 
seemed to hear her husband’s voice pitched 
at a louder and higher key than was its 
wont, rising in broken aocents from the low- 
er story, but she by no means certainly rec- 
ognized it. Her ear was struck at last by a 
heavy and yet somewhat familiar step stum- 
bling up the stairs, and groping along the 
corridor, and then her husband almost fell 
rather than walked into the room. His 
blood-shot eyes, flushed face, and disordered 
hair and dress, gave only too plain evidence 
of a drunken debauch, and the agonized 
wife clasped her hands, and fell on her 
knees before him, with an almost heart- 
broken cry of, — 

“O Jerry, how could you!” 

“No whining!” answered the brute, and 
raised his hand as if to strike the prostrate 
woman, when suddenly the drowsy sleep of 
drunkenness robbed him of sense and 
strength, and he fell like a corpse on the 
bed close at hand. 

The sun was high up above the horizon 
next morning before Mr. Jerry Stone cast 
off the oblivion of sleep. He was very 
much ashamed of himself, and appeared ex- 
tremely anxious to learn what he had said 
and done during his delirium. 

Almira was tearful, yet hopeful of the 
success of a scheme conceived during her 
long night’s vigil, and thus she addressed 
the seemingly penitent sinner : — 

“ Jerry, my dearest husband, you are all 
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I have to live for, and I cannot bear to see 
you as you were last night. 1 wi!l not re- 
proach you, because perhaps the appetite is 
stronger in you than the will; but promise 
me that when that horrible appetite again 
seizes you, your wife shall be the partaker of 
your pleasures, and you will only drink in 
my presence.” 

Jerry of course promised that, just as he 
would have promised anything a thousand 
times greater, and one more day of love and 
happiness was given to Almira. Rather too 
speedily had she been taken at her word, 
she could not but think, when at evening 
her husband came up-stairs with three bot- 
tles of ale under his arm, but she did not 
give expression to any such rebellious 
thoughts. While he discussed the first bot- 
tle alone, a loving conversation was spun 
out between the two, Happening to step 
up to the bureau to get something, Almira 
caught, reflected from her mirror, the almost 
savage glare of her husband's dark eyes fix- 
ed full upon ber, and the flutter of a bit of 
white paper in his hand, as it was withdrawn 
from the glass he had just filled. She turn- 
ed in some alarm, but the dark look had 
melted all away, and she met only a kind in- 
vitation to drink a little. Nerved by wifely 
devotion, she overcame a life-long aversion 
to liquor, and did drink. Soon, very soon, 
a heavy oppression crept over all her senses, 
she was dimly conscious of being lifted in 
strong arms, and laid down upon her bed, 
and then she knew no more. 

The chamber-maid of that unpretending 
hotel had done up all the other rooms of 
her floor next morning, and now, for the 
third time, she knocked on the door of the 
room occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Stone. 
Again no response, and yet she surel 
knocked loudly enough. hat could it 
mean? With the curiosity inherent to her 
earn she decided to peep through the 

ey-hole, but the key-hole told no tales this 
time, it was as dark as night, and plugged 
with something very different from the key. 
Then she bethought herself of the transom- 


window over the door, but, perched upon a 
ladder close to it, she became aware of a 
towel hung over it on the inside. As her 
eyes and nose were near the glass the for- 
mer watered and the latter sniffed at a rath- 
er pungent odor of gas, emitted from the 
room so tightly closed. On all accounts it 
seemed best to report this room at the office, 
and the chamber-maid was quickly joined 
“1 a man prepared to force an entrance. 

irst he essayed milder measures, Picking 
out a wad of paper from the key-hole, a pass. 
key was used to open the door, and it slow- 
ly swung back upon its hinges. A rush of 

as almost overpowered the invaders, and 
forced them to beat a hasty retreat. They 
rallied shortly, and, advancing into the 
room, they opened windows and blinds that 
had all been closely shut. Never was a 
room in greater disorder. Two trunks were 
open, their contents, a lady’s apparel, and 
trinkets, were scattered and piled all over 
the floor ; chairs were upset, a table broken, 
the drawers of the bureau rummaged and 
dumped out. Two gas-burners were turned 
on full force, but not lighted, and this ac- 
counted for the escape of gas. On the bed, 
fully dressed, pale as deafh, motionless and 
senseless, lay Mrs. Stone. A physician was 
summoned, he worked well, and brougnt his 
patient back to life. 

The horror of her fate then dawned upon 
poor Almira. Her ale had been drugged, 
the room almost hermetically shut, and the 
gas suffered to escape, in order to produce 

er death. Her husband had deserted her, 
and robbed her of all her savings of years, 
and of every jewel and precious relic she 
had ever possessed. Canada was near, and 
he had doubtless sought safety from pur- 
suit. 

Almira learned in after years that he was 
a hardened criminal, whom fear of arrest 
had alone driven to rural retirement. She 
went home, resumed her teaching in the 
fall, and Mr. Theophilus now makes his an- 
nual visit, but does not make his annual pro- 
posals of marriage. 


A SIMILE 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


With an unfading beauty lives: 

The wave may wear, hut cannot dim, 
The brilliant gleams of light it gives. 


Hamitton, Onto, 1882. 


So with my love for thee. Through life, 
The stream that wears my soul away, 
Howe’er it tears me in the strife, 
But adds new lustre to love’s ray. 
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SLEEP-WALKERS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


URING the Revolutionary War there 
was a gentleman of large property re- 
siding in Brooklyn, N. Y., who was addicted 
to the habit of walking in his sleep. Panic- 
struck at the invasion of the enemy, he dai- 
ly expected that his dweiling would be ran- 
sacked and pillaged. Under the influence 
of these fears, he rose one night, and, taking 
a strong box, which awake he never attempt- 
ed to lift without assistance, he proceeded 
down-stairs, furnished himself with a lantern 
and spade, and, in a wooded glen, about a 
quarter of a mile from his house, he buried his 
treasure, replacing the sods so as to create 
no suspicion of their having been removed. 
This done, he returned, undressed, and went 
to bed. 

Next morning, he was the first to discover 
the loss of his strong box, without having 
the slightest remembrance of what had pass- 
ed. Enraged at his loss, he immediately ac- 
cused his domestics of robbery, as no traces 
were susceptible on either the lock or doors 
of the house that could induce him to sus- 
pect strangers. 

Month after month elapsed, and still the 
mystery was not solved, and his family be- 
= to want the necessaries of life without 

aving the means to procure them. 

At that period of public calamity no 
money could be raised on real estate, and it 
was at that season of the year, when agri- 
cultural labor had ceased, which left him no 
means of securing a support for his family. 
To augment his misery, kis only son lay 
confined by a violent fever, without any one 
of those comforts which his situation de- 
manded. The despairing father was strong- 
ly affected by this melancholy view of the 

uture; his rest became more frequently 

broken, and he would often wander from room 
to room all night with hurried and unequal 
steps, as if pursued by an enemy. His wife 
and daughter, who were accustomed to these 
nightly wanderings, never attempted.to dis- 
turb him unless they were fearful sof¥e acci- 
dent would befall him; in this case it was 
necessary to employ the most violent means 
to awaken him, upon which he would exhib- 
it such fear and distress that they usually 
suffered him to recover from the trance, 
which was succeeded by drowiness, after 
which he would sink into a light and natural 
sleep, which generally continued for several 
hours. 

One night, as his daughter was watching 
at the side of her sick brother, she heard 


her father descend the stairs with a quick 
step, and immediately followed him. She 
perceived that he had dressed himself, and 
was lighting a lantern at the hearth, after 
which, he unbolted the door, and looked out; 
he then returned to the kitchen, and, taking 
the lantern and spade, he left the house. 
Alarmed at the circumstances, — which was 
not usual, though it sometimes occurred, 
as above related, without the knowledge of 
his family, — she hastily threw on a cloak, 
and followed him to the wood, trembling 
with apprehension of, she knew not what, 
both for herself and her father. 

Having gained the place where he had 
three months since buried the box, he set 
down the lantern so as to reflect strongly 
upon the spot; he then removed the sods, 
and, striking the spade against the iron 
cover, he laughed wildly, and exclaimed, — 

“My treasure is safe, and we shall be 
happy!” 

And, shouldering his heavy burden with 
the strength of Hercules, he stopped, not as 
before to replace the sods of earth, but 
—— up his lantern, pursued his way 
directly home, to the great joy of his daugh- 
ter, who could scarcely support herself from 
the fears she had experienced, which were 
that he was about to dig his own grave, and 
commit suicide, or murder some of his de- 
fenceless family. Inexpressible, therefore, 
was her joy on seeing him ascend the stairs, 
and place the box in its former recess ; after 
which, as usual, he retired to rest. His wife 
and daughter, however, were too anxious to 
sleep themselves ; and the one sat impatient- 
ly watching the dawn of day, and the other 
returned to the apartment of her suffering 
brother, to relieve his mind by the joyful 
event, and her consequent hope of his 
speedy recovery. 

When the gentleman arose in the morn- 
ing his wife observed the gloom upon his 
countenance as he asked about the health of 
his son, and expressed his sorrow at not be- 
ing able to procure those comforts for his 
family which were so needed. Finding him 
perfectly unconscious of all that had passed 
during the preceding night, she watched the 
effect which the restoration of the box would 
have upon his mind; and, as she expected, 
with an astonishment almost amounting to 
he exclaimed, — 

Br : "ho has done this? Whence came this 

a?” 

Not until he had listened to his daughter, 
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could he be convinced of the possibility of 
his performing such an act while asleep. 

ealth, peace and competence were once 
more restored to his dweiling, and the result 
of this blessing had a salutary effect upon 
his mind; and, although he still continued 
his midnight excursions, yet his friends 
were gratified to find them less frequent 
than formerly, and his future dreams, also, 
to judge by appearances, seemed to partake 
ot the mild and serene character of his 
thoughts. 

The facts of a recent case of somnambu- 
ism on the railroad cars in a Western State, 
and the subject’s remarkable evasion of fatal 
consequences, are interesting. 

The train in the River Division, en route 
from Milwaukee to Minneapolis, had on 
board, | other passengers, one morn- 
ing, a Mrs. Wright and her two sons. As 
the train approached Weaver, the elder 
of the two sons, aged sixteen, fell asleep, 
and, after the train had left the station, and 
was moving at the rate of twenty miles per 
hour, arose from his seat, and, of course, 
unknown to himself, passed on to the plat- 
form, and stepped from the train. 

His mother noticed him as he passed out, 
but thought nothing of it, and gave herself 
no uneasiness. Supposing he had gone in- 
to the next car, she began a search for him, 
but he was not to be found. The conductor 
was at once notified, and, after the train had 
been searched, he caused the train to be 
slowly backed to the station. 

Anxious eyes peered along the side of the 
road, but no traces of the missing boy could 
be found, excepting a piace in the snow that 
looked as though he might have fallen, Ar- 


tiving at the station without finding the 
boy, the mother and other son were left, 
and the train proceeded. 

The mother suffered the greatest agony 
of mind, which was only relieved several 
hours afterward by seeing her son come 
walking up the track. He stated that he 


knew nothing of his fall, but awoke, nearly 


frozen, lying on his side on ice and snow. 
He arose, and wandered from the track, but 
afterward followed it back» to the station. 
The joy of Mrs. Wright was unutterable, 
and mother and sons awaited the next train 
to contiuue their journey to Minneapolis. 
Since the days when witches and “spook 
boys” rode farmers’ horses into reeking 


sweats between dark and dawn, there have 


been few equestrian adventures queerer 
than the following : — 


A peddler named Jonas Marburger has, 
for ce 8 years, tramped over various sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania, selling his wares ; and 


by a consistent course he has won the confi: 
dence and esteem of a number of acquaint- 
ances. 

At about five o'clock on a recent after- 


noon, the peddler opened his pack in the 
kitchen of a man named Eshelstaub, in Al- 
bany township. The farmer's wife pur- 
chased what she desired, and the peddler, 
according to the custom of that neighbor- 
hood, was asked to remain for supper, which 
he did, and subsequently determined to 
all night. 

The farmer cwns quite a nice tract of 
land, and during the evening much of the 
conversation centred upon matters pertain- 
ing to farming. At about nine o’ciock the 
peddler was shown to a large garret under 
the roof, where he was to sleep. 

The family retired, and nothing unusual 
occurred until some time near midnight, 
when the farmer was awakened by the bark- 
ing of watch-dogs and the tramping of a 
horse’s hoofs. He arose, and looked out of 
the window toward the barn, when an extra- 
ordinary sight methis gaze. The dogs-were 
in an adjoining field, and strange to say, 
there appeared to be a ghost riding on one 
of the farmer’s young horses. 

The farmer called the hired man, and, on 
going to the garret with a lantern, they 
ound the bed, which had been occupied, 
empty, and the peddler gone, but his clothes 
still hanging on a chair, where he had evi- 
dently placed them. The farmer and hired 
man went down-stairs, and found that all the 
doors were locked as they were before they 
retired. Going out, they found the horse 
still in full gallop under the direction of his 
mysterious rider. 

The hired man watched his chance, 
caught the animal, and, upon closer exami- 
nation, found that the rider was the peddler, 
who sat there like a statue, and was ina 


complete state of somnambulism. He had 


nothing on him excepting his shirt, under- 
shirt, drawers and stockings, and, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the night, he was 
perspiring freely when lifted down. They 
could not waken him ra y until he was 
led into the house, and when he came to his 


senses, he seemed to know nothing of what 


had occurred. He seemed startled at being 
out of bed and down-stairs in such apparel. 

Subsequent examination showed that the 
man, in his strange state, had worked his 
way out of a trap-door to the roof, and 
thence, gown to a roof of a back build- 


ing, an@ thence to the ground. 

ot long since, William Lewis, a farmer 
near Indianapolis, was missed at home, with 
valise and clothing, one morning, and not 
until the close of the third day was his 
whereabouts known. At that time he re- 
turned, and reported that on the night of his 
disappearance he had gone to bed as usual, 
and was soon asleep, He dreamed that he 
arose, packed his valise, walked to India- 
napolis, and took the Eastern-bound cars. 
His surorise nvon awaking, and finding him- 
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kept up arunning talk with himself about 
the drag-tooth. 

He walked in a straight line to the field 
where he had been laboring, perhaps a quar- 


self seventy-five miles from home can better 
be imagined than described. How he pur- 
chased his ticket without his state being de- 
tected by the agent, and how he slumbered 
serenely :hrcugh all the din and noise of the 
great Union Depot, are among the trouble- 
some things one can never find out. 
Science does not explain all the facts of 
somnambulism. The somnambulist, as we 
have shown, moves about in the dark as 
readily as in the light, fearlessly puts him- 
self in dangerous positions, securely stands 
on slippery places, and executes feats of 
agility impossible to him when awake. 
Sometimes he performs difficult work; he 
has been known to paint a picture in utter 
darkness, and to do other acts, such as re- 
uired for their execution no ordinary intel- 
ligence in wide-awake men. And, as in the 
cases already presented, when the somnam- 
bulist awakes from his unnatural condition, 
he knows literally nothing of his extraordi- 


ter of a mile from his residence. Arrivin 
at a certain point, he stopped short, kick 
away some earth, and brought forth the 
missing tooth! Then, turning square round, 
he proceeded directly to his home. Arriv- 
ing at the door, he performed the feat of 
lifting the heavy stone step, which required 
the combined strength of himself and an- 
other man to raise the next morning. He 
threw the iron under the step, let down the 
stone easily, saying, “ There you are, and 
can’t get away again ;” and then coolly and 
apparently without the least excitement, re- 
tired to his chamber, disrobed himself, and 
went to bed. 

He was entirely unconscious, the next 
morning, of what he had been doing. Now, 
the question is, what peculiar power enabled 
the man to perform this wonderful feat? It 
would seem little less than a miracle, but of 
its truth as related, there is no doubt. 

A curious freak of a somnambulist is re- 
ported of a girl, seventeen years of age, re- 
siding at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. She got u 
out of her sleep, and walked through Hami 
ton Street to Main, went down Main on the 
north side, and reclined temporarily upon a 
door-sill, where an officer found her half an 
hour before she was found at the river. He 
thought nothing of it at the time, supposing 
it was some one who had been accidently 
locked out, and was waiting to be letin. it 
could not have been long after that when 
she started for the river, and unconsciously 
walked off the dock. She says that as soon 


as she struck the water, she came to her 


senses, and paddled as well as she could 
with her hands, keeping afloat long enough 
to reach the steps at the dock, when s 
climbed to ma. 


A queer case of somnambulism occurred 
not long since at Johnson & Co.’s organ fac- 


tory, in Westfield, Mass, One of the work. 


men, being instructed in the evening to car- 
ry into the shop the next morning a quanti- 
ty of the wood lying outside, was surprised, 
when the time came, at finding it all carried 
in, and carefully piled. The watchmae 
states that during the night the man came, 
did the work according to his instructions, 


stepping carefully over the organ pipes, and 


nary acts, 

ea? the somnambulist appears in 
a humorous character, as did the woman in 
the following anecdote, whose truthtulness 
is vouched for. 

One night a certain grandmother was 
awakened by some one fumbling about the 

room. 

“Who's there?” she asked. 

“ Susan,” was whined out by the servant 
girl, 

“ What are you doing?” 

“1m trying to find a needle and thread, 
to sew up the commandments,” answered 
the fumbling Susan. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“I have broken one of them.” 


“Which ?” 
“Thou shalt not steal. I have been steal- 


ing your sugar and giving it to Thomas,” — 
the girl’s lover. 
“How did you get it to him?” she then 
inquired. 
“In one of your stockings, and I put it in 
the hollow tree for him.” 


On the next morning the stocking was ex- 
amined, and, sure enough, it showed that 
Susan did indeed need to sew up the eighth 
commandment. Her only plea when she 
was brought face to face with her own accu- 
sation was, — 

“ ] should n’t have done it, had it not been 
lor that red-headed fellow.” 


A farmer residing in Bristol, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., is a somnambulist. One day he lost 
an iron tooth from the harrow with which 
he was putting in his wheat crop. He 
hunted an hour to find it, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

During the ensuing night, he arose from 
his bed, partially dressed himself, and start- 
ed out. The night was very dark. One of 
his boys followed him, with a lantern. He 

10 


so forth, on the floor. The watchman spoke 
to him several times, but received no ans- 
wer, and as soon as the job was finished the 
somnaiabulist went home. The night work- 


er noticed a feeling of lassitude the next 

} el and was unable to work the next 
ay. 

Gentle treatment is always best for those 

who are nervously disordered in any degree, 


as sleep-walkers are. 


They are only a little 
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“out,” and should be watched and allowed 
to “come to themselves,” but never should 
be driven. 

Never wake a sleep-walker if it can possi- 
bly be avoided. Ina certain family, resid- 
ing in Chicago, the children, while young, 
were all addicted to sleep-walking. One of 
the younger branches, a girl of fifteen, on 
one occasion rose from her bed, and, walk- 
ing down-stairs, entered the drawing-room, 
where were assembled a few guests. } 

Fortunately, the girl’s habit was known to 
most of the comeeey, who, ¢nstead of evinc- 
ing a horror of the unwonted visitor, treated 
the matter in a philosophic light, and even 
maintained their usual conversation as the 
giri’s father took her hand, and led her 
quietly up-stairs to bed. 

Had the somnambulist been rudely awak- 
ened, the consequences might have been se- 
rious ; and the calm demeanor of the specta- 
tors and judicious management of the girl’s 
parent on this occasion, may, perhaps, act 
as a hint to others who may be similarly sit- 
uated. 

Professor Jessen, a celebrated physcian 
to the insane, was awakened, as he believed, 
one morning, between the hours of five and 
six, by the ‘head-keeper, who informed him 


that the friends of a patient had come to re- 
move him, and, at the same time, he in- 

he professor replied that he might permit 
the patient to depart, and immediately lay 
down again to sleep. He had no sooner 
done this, than it occurred to him that of 
the intended removal of this patient he had 
heard nothing, but that it was of the denart- 
ure of a woman of the same name he had 
deen advised. He was compelled, therefore, 
to seek further. information, and, having 
hastily dressed himself, he went to the 
dwelling of the keeper, who, to his astonish- 
ment, he found only half clad. 

Upon the professor’s asking him where 
the people were who had come to fetch 
away the patient, the keeper replied, with 
surprise depicted in his countenance, that 
he knew nothing of it, for he had only just 
arisen, and had seen no one. This reply 
did not undeceive him, and he rejoined that 
it must have been the steward who had vis- 
ited him, and he would go to that functiona- 
ry, but, as he was descefding the steps 
which led to his house, it vebtenly struck 
him that the whole affair was a most vivid 
dream, a fact which he had not until that 
moment suspected 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


AUTHOR oF “ TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,” ‘' NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “‘ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 
° “ groRIES ABOUT THE EARLV SETTLERS,”” AND SO FORTH. 


VI.— THE WEATHER. 


“ If Christmas Day on Sunday be, 
A great winter that year you "ll see, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill. 
But in the summer, truth to tell, 
Stern winds shall there be, and strong, 
Full of tempests, and lasting long; 
While battles they shall multiply, 
And great plenty of beasts sha!! die. 
He shall be found that stealeth aught. 
Though thou be sick, thou diest not.”—, 


Ni weather is something that has en- 
gaged the attention of mankind, more 
or less, from the first dawn of history. The 
different products of the earth depend ina 
great measure upon it, and the hopes, plans, 
and works of man are often frustrated or de- 


cided by it. There have been weather 
kg in every age, and in every nation. 
ndeed, who has not made predictions a 
thousand times, in regard to what the weath- 
er was going to be the next day, the next 
week, or the next month? One predicts 
cold weather, and another warm; one proph- 
esies wet weather, and another dry. The 
different proverbs and sayings upon which 
these prophecies and predictions are based, 
are almost as numerous as the prophets 
themselves; and those who will take the 
trouble to think, will at once see that at 
— nine out of ten have no foundation in 
act. 

How often do we hear it said, “It will 
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rain tomorrow,” or “ next week, because the 
almanac says so.” “We shall have rain 
next week, because the moon changes then ; 
and somebody's weather table says if the 
change occurs between the hours of four 
and six in the forenoon the entire quarter 
will be stormy.” Thousands of people in 
this enlightened age fully believe the moon 
has such an influence over the earth as to 
govern not only the weather, to a great ex- 
tent, but —_ kinds of vegetation; and 
many honest farmers will not sow their 
buckwheat, or plant their potatoes, until 
some certain time of the moon. They as- 
sure us if potatoes and other root crops are 
planted during the growing of the moon, 
the growth will nearly all go to the tops, 
and the crop will be small and inferior; but, 
if planted when the face of the moon is 
growing smaller, the growth will go to the 
tubers and roots, and an abundant crop will 
be more likely to be the result. Conse- 
quently they tell us that corn and wheat, 
and other productions where the crop is to 
grow upon the tops, should be planted at 
one time of the moon, and turnips and pota- 
toes at another. Many farmers will not 
butcher their hogs when the moon is on the 
wane, believing the pork will shrink. Like 
the others, it is an ancient whim, that has 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, — lingering relics from the dark ages 
of superstition and ignorance. They had it 
instilled into their minds when they were 
young; they grew up surrounded by these 
old thoughts and ideas; and they have re- 
mained in the same old ruts ever since 

It is not because they lack intelligence, 
but they do not stop to think. It was an 
old rule that their fathers lived and thrived 
by, and they have brought it forward and be- 
lieved it. They do not stop to inquire into 
the causes and reasons why it should be so; 
they accept it as a fact, anc that is the end 
of it. How much of this there is in the 
world. How many people there are, even 
among the really good and intelligent class- 
es, that believe just what they are told, and 
read only what some one tells them to read. 
They let their own minds lie dormant, and 
become willing slaves to those in whom 
they place their confidence. Body and mind, 
they become virtually owned by others. 
The mind is crowded into narrow channels, 
and is not given a chance to develop, and 
bigotry and prejudice often sit enthroned. 
We find this system of self-slavery existing 
far too much everywhere. In scienee, in re- 
ligion, in education, in politics, in every- 
thing. One religious sect or creed tells its 
members that theirs is the only true relig- 
ion, and the one sure read to eternal happi- 
ness. Thousands take it for granted, and 


as theirs. One political party tells its mem- 
bers that theirs is the only party that will 
ensure safety to the nation, and liberty to 
the people; and thousands never stop to in- 
quire concerning “he principles of the other 
arties. They donot read and ponder upon 
th sides, and use their own God-given 
reason and judgment to decide. God has 
given them faculties, but they do not use 
them. They depend too much upon others. 
And it is these men, who become the dupes 
of others and the slaves of party, that often 
sway the destiny of nations. 

It is evident that the Almighty Creator 
never. intended that we should see alike. If 
we did, there could never be any human 
progress. We were placed here, not to be 
slaves and stumbling blocks to truth and 
knowledge, but to do good in the world. We 
all have a mission to perform,—an incum- 
bent duty to transact. We should assert 
our true manhood and womanhood, and in 
every case endeavor to live up to onr own 
convictions of duty, of right, and of justice. 
In this way we live true lives, faithfully per- 
forming the duty we owe to the world, to 
ourselves, and to God. We should not be 
too hasty in condemning the opinions of 
others, for they have the same right to their 
opinion that we have to ours. We should 
listen to them with all due respect, and, if 
they advance ideas and theories that are new 
to us, we should consider them as our own 
unbiased judgment dictates, and if they look 
reasonable, there is no cause why we should 
reject them. If they appear without reason, 
we are not bound to believe them. If we 
can explain our opinions in such a manner 
as to make them appear reasonable to others, 
it is all right; and if not, they have the sdme 
right to reject our theories that we have to 
reject theirs. We should remember that 
the world is advancing in light and knowl- 
edge, and day by day new pages are being 
opened in the great volume of scientific 
progress. Many sayings.and theories that 
a few years ago were deemed established 
facts, are now proved to be only speculative, 
or entirely erroneous ; and ideas and specu- 
lations that were scouted at yesterday, may 
tomorrow stand as confirmed facts, proved 
and demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
world. Much, very much, of the great laws 
and principles of the universe remains 
shrouded in mystery ; and the farther we ad- 
vance the more we see to learn. Every new 
portal — discloses other and. grander 
portals beyond, leading into more: wonder- 
ful avenues for research and investigation.: 

Investigation has ever been: the key to 
discovery. It is the same today as ever. 
The thoughtful student will'find that he not 
only has much to learn, but that he also has 
much to unlearn. Sometimes an erroneous 


they do not stop to inquire whether other 
creeds may not Me as true and reasonable 


idea hides the path, and bars a train of rea- 
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soning that might lead to a dozen different 
discoveries. He must learn to take up all 
the different theories and speculations upon 
a given point, weighing each carefully in the 
balance of reason, and, sifting the true from 
the false, prove every idea he gains, and 
hold fast to that which is good. We should 
not be content to work a problem in mathe- 
matics by a certain process oy because 
a rule in the book says so. We should not 
be content to “add one for every ten” sim- 

ly because the arithmetic tells us we should. 

e should seek the reasons why we should 
do this, and then we shall have gained a 
Mi upon the path of true knowledge.. 

hey tell us that the moon governs the 
weather. Then why is it that we sometimes 
suffer from drouth in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, while at the same time North- 
ern New York and Vermont are being del- 
uged with rain? They have the same moon, 
and its changes occur at the same hour. 
Why is it that it is sometimes warm and 
showery in the West, and at the same time 
cold and dry in the New-England States? 
Why is it that abundant crops of wheat or 
potatoes are raised in one state, and in an- 
other they are almost a failure? It cannot 
be supposed that they were pianted or sown 
just at a particular time of the moon all over 
one state, and all over the other state at a 
time when it was in an unfavorable position. 
The same moon shines over the barren 
sands of Sahara, and the luxuriant groves 
and broad savannas of the fertile regions ot 
the Amazon. But they tell us that its 
change occurs at a different hour; and this 
is all important to the weather that is to fol- 
low. Perhaps they forget that the real day 
is composed of twenty-four hours, ana that 
the different reckoning of these divisions, in 
different countries, are but the works of 
man. 

Now the moon is changing no more at 
one hour than at another. The change is 
gradual and perpetual, and it is going on all 
the time. When it shines like a slender 
cresent in the west, just after sunset, but a 
small portion of the side turned toward us 
is enlightened; and it is said to be new 
moon. More of the side toward us is grad- 
ually lighted by the sun’s rays as it moves 
forward on its course, and when it appears 
one-half enlightened it is called first quarter. 
When it reaches the position where we look 
upon the whole enlightened side, we call it 
full moon. As it moves on, nearing the di- 
rection of the sun again, it receives the rays 
of. the celestial orb upon a different portion 
of its surface, and, as the lighted portion 
gradually moves away upon the farther side 
from us, the face of the moon appears to di- 
minish. When it reaches. that position 
where but one half of the portion we look 
upon is illuminated, we call it last quarter; 


and this is all there is about the changes of 
the moon. 

Now, in regard to the foretelling of the 
weather, we might just as well confess our 
ignorance, It has been studied out, and the 
most eminent astronomers agree that it is 
one of Nature’s mysteries, that defies the 
power of man to unravel. Predictions used 
to be given in the almanacs, to satisfy the 
credulous, though the almanac makers them- 
selves knew well enough there was no truth 
in them. In most almanacs they have long 
since become obsolete, and few publications 
of the kind can be found today, containing 
much about the weather. 

Thirty or forty years ago the old-fashioned 
Farmer's Almanac, with pictured headings 
over each month, representing the farmer's 
work at that season of the year, used to be 
eagerly sought after about Christmas, and 
bought at the country stores at from three 
to five cents apiece. It was carried home, 
and hung up by the mantel-shelf or chimney 
corner, and was consulted and read a thou- 
sand times. It was almost deemed an indis- 
pensable piece of furniture in the cabin of 
the honest, true-hearted pioneer; and a 
number of these almanacs of different dates, 
a Bible, and one or two old school-books, of- 
ten constituted his entire library. The nu- 
merous weather predictions were read and 
believed by many, though it was often no- 
ticed that they did not always hit the mark. 
It was believed they were based upon some 
astronomical rule or principle, however, 
which they did not understand, but which, 
as a general thing, might be more or less re- 
lied upon. 

Professor Wright, the well-known astron- 
omer and author of the calculations in the 
later issues of the Farmer's Almanac, told 
the people that “ It was but just to state to 
the public, that they knew as much about 
the weather for the coming year as he did. 
No mathematician or astronomer, however 
able in his profession, can possibly ‘ cipher 
out’ the weather,” said he. “When such 
panes are seen in almanacs, they should 

regarded as mere guess work, entitled to 
no confidence, and as likely to fail as to be 
true.” He was considered one of the best 
authorities we had, and people gradually 
lost faith in the predictions of almanacs and 
weather — 

The old sayings and proverbs are not yet 
obsolete, and often we hear them repeated. 
They tell us “If the sun sets clear on Fri- 
day night, it will be pretty sure to rain be- 
fore Monday night.” They do not attempt 
to explain the reason, and, as we fail to find 
the cause, we have little faith in an effect. 

Again, we are told that “ The last three 
days of November are the keys to the three 
succeeding months of winter.” Why it 
should be so we are not informed. 
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Somewhat similar to this is the old say- 
ing, familiar to every one, “ The fast Friday 
and Saturday of each month are keys or ob- 
servation days, and foretell the weather of 
the succeeding month.” Of course, no rea- 
son can be assigned, and it is in all proba- 
bility without foundation. 

It used to be said, “If the fourteenth of 
February be clear, so that the bear coming 
out from his den could see his shadow, he 
would go back, to come not forth again for 
forty days.” 

It was also said, “If it was freezing 
weather on the nineteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-first days of March, it would freeze 
for forty days afterward.” 

The rude log cabins of the eariy settlers 


' were often none of the best, and it used to 


be a common saying among them that “ Just 
as far as the sun shone across the room on 
the fourteenth of February, the snow would 
blow across before the return of warm 
weather.” Whether there was reason for it 
or not, they doubtless often saw the predic- 
tion fulfilled. 

We used to hear it frequently said that, 
“If the wind was in the south at the time 
the sun crossed the line, March twentieth, 
the prevailing winds during the succeeding 
six months would be from the south, and we 
should have a wet summer.” On the con- 
trary, “ If the wind blew from the north at 
that time, the north wind would prevail, and 
we should havea cold and frosty season.” 
Also, “If the first storm after the sun’s 
crossing of the line brought cold weather, 
the different storms would be succeeded by 
cold weather until the sun crossed the line 
again.” 

And so we night go on quoting these old 
weather proverbs and reasonless rules for 
predictions, until we had filled many pages 
of the magazine, but most of them are famil- 
jar to the reader, and we forbear. But there 
is one more of these old sayings that we 
must make room for, for it covers much of 
this mythological ground, and contains mo-e 
truth than all the rest. “Ail signs fail in 
dry times.” They might have added that 
they oiten failed in wet ones too. Signs of 
acoming storm are only to be observed by 
a close study of surrounding nature, on the 
eve of its approach. If the barometer indi- 
cates an unusual degree of moisture in the 
atmosphere, and the dark nimbus or rain 
cloud, floating low 1m the air, gradually 
spreads over the whole visible heavens, 
bringing chill, gloom, and darkness, we may 
be pretty sure of the impending storm. But 
the idea of foretelling storms weeks and 
months ahead, perhaps before the water 
they speak of has been imbibed by the at- 
mosphere, and — out where and when 
it will fall long before it has been condensed, 
or the transient and passing cloud is formed, 


seems, at least in the present age of science, 
far beyond the limited knowledge oc‘ mor- 
tals. 

Like everything else in the great field of 
Nature, the weather is probably governed 
by fixed and certain laws ; and the time may 
come when we shall be able to determine 
its changes to a certain degree in advance. 
But the nature of the subject is very compli- 
cated, and years of study and investigation 
will doubtless be spent in vain, before ahy 
positive knowledge will be gained. Astron- 
omers and philosophers have racked their 
brain to no purpose, over this mysterious 
probler:; and many of them, after weary 
years of research and speculation, have fi- 
nally come to the conclusion that the sub- 
ject is too intricate for human accomplish- 
ment. In taking up this problem there are 
many things to be taken into consideration. 
Chief among these are the principles of 
evaporation and condensation, electricity 
and the formation of the clouds, and the 
laws that govern the movements of the dif- 
ferent currents of air. But the movements 
of these are ever uncertain. A warm cur- 
rent of air, moving from the south, is apt to 
be laden with dampness, and this, becoming 
condensed, descends in rain. But there are 
other currents moving in different direc- 
tions; and when a stronger current meets it, 
it is turned aside, or perhaps absorbed and 
swallowed up. 

In some countries it never rains. The 
dry and heated air from the great sandy 
desert of Northern Africa disperses the 
moisture of the atmosphere, and in Egypt 
and some of the surrounding countries the 

assing cloud and refreshing shower are un- 

nown. Day after day, and month after 
month, the burning sun shines perpetual ; and 
the rich alluvial soil, absorbing the surplus 
water from the overflowing of the River Nile, 
produces abundantly. Peru, in South Amer- 
ica, is a rainless region; while in Guiana, 
only a few hundred miles distant, it rains 
nearly all the time. The city of Bergen, in 
Norway, is situated in a spot where the 
moving currents of air are ever condensing, 
and rain and mist are almost constant. In 
the Island of Chiloe they have a proverb 
which says, “ It rains here six days in the 
week, and is cloudy on the seventh.” 

In the tropical regions six months of the 
year are denominated the wet season, dur- 
ing which shower succeeds shower in rapid 
succession, deluging the land with floods of 
water ; and during the remaining six months, 
which is called the dry season, scarcely a 
cloud is seen to flit across the clear bite, 
etherial sky. The rainy season commences 
in South America in March; and in Africa 
about a month later; it commences in Hin- 
dostaa in May; and in Delhi it does not be- 
gin until the twenty-first of June. Jn Mar- 
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anham, in Brazil, rain falls annually to the 
depth of two hundred and seventy-six inches, 
or enough to cover the surface twenty-three 
feetdeep. The annual rain-fallin Vera Cruz, 
in Mexico, is about two bundred and twen- 
ty-five inches; in Philadelphia forty-five, in 
New York thirty-eight, and at Madrid, in 
Spain, only ten. 

The average yearly temperature of Ha- 
vana is about seventy-eight degrees; New 
York and Cincinnati fty-four ; Philadelphia 
fifty-three; Paris and Vienna fifty-one; Lon- 
don and Cambridge, Mass., fifty ; Copenha- 

en forty-six, Quebec forty-two, St. Peters- 
Sane thirty-nine, North Cape thirty-two, and 
of Melville Island, in the Arctic regions, 
two degrees below zero. We often have as 
hot days in the Northern States as in the 
Southern; but the weather is far more 
changeable. Probably extremely hot weath- 
er has been more fatal, to both animal and 
vegetable life, in our latitudes, than extreme- 
ly cold weather. One of the hottest sum- 
mers ever experienced in the United States 
was that of 1868. Nearly six hundred peo- 
died from the effects of the heat in New- 
ork City alone. The fifteenth of July of 
that year was a day long to be remembered 
in connection with the great heated term, 
The mercury rose to one hundred and ten 
degrees in the shade, the grass in many 
places became dry and crisp, and hundreds 
of men who went out to their work, heaithy 
in the morning, were brought home corpses 
before night. 

One of the hottest days that history re- 
cords occurred in 1819; when at Bagdad 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer registered one 
hundred and twenty degrees in the shade. 
Humboldt, on one occasion, found it one 
hundred and seventeen in South Aierica; 
and Buckhardt found it the same in Egypt. 
We have not space to mention the many 
noted winters, in the present article. The 
winter of 1880-81 is an example, fresh in the 
mind of the reader. Forty degrees below 
zero is considered exceedingly cold weather 
for even the northern limits of our country, 
and at that point mercury freezes; but Arc- 


tic navigators have told us of days in the 
Northern regions, when it was seventy de- 
grees below zero. Thermometers were 
used containing alcohol colored red. 

Heated air always rises; and cool air is 
ever rushing in to supply its place. This is 
an unfailing law of nature; and by its per-. 
petual action the atmosphere is filled with 
moving currents, and wind is produced. 
The heated air of the equatorial regions of 
the globe is constantly rising and passin 
off toward the poles, where it becomes cool, 
and roils back in an under-current. In this 
way the trade winds are produced, which 
prevail in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
for over one thousand, five hundred miles, 
both north and south of the equator, and 
nearly always blow in one steady direction. 
But in the temperate regions the upper and 
lower currents of air are continually strug- 
gling for the mastery. The north wind is 
generally cold, because it comes from the 
cold regions of ice and snow ; the east wind 
brings rain because it comes to us saturated 
with watery vapor from the Atlantic Ocean ; 
the west wind is dry because its tempera- 
ture is but little changed, and because it 
blows over a great extent of dry land; and 
the south wind produces rain, because the 
warm, moist air of the south is condensed 
as it comes in contact with our colder at-. 
mosphere. The constant intermingling, 
clashing, and struggling of these fragmenta- 
ry currents, some warm and some cold, some 
moist and some dry, as they roll against the 
mountain chains and over the uneven sur- 
face, produce the many sudden changes for 
which this country is remarkable. 

The signal service, aided by the telegra) 
and the most approved meteorological in- 
struments the ingenuity of man can devise, 
is doing good work in observing and inform- 
ing the world of the probabilities of the 
weather, but before it can be foretold to an 
absolute certainty there is a far deeper 
work to be done; a work that will perbaps 
puzzle the brains of generations yet unborn. 

The subject for the next paper will be 
“ Meteors.’ 


O RUBY LIPS! 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT 


RUBY lips! whose smile has stolen my soul, l 
And drawn from it all love but love of you, — 


Speak kindred songing, absolate and whole ( 
Swear faith supremely true ! 
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How a Leyden Far saved my Life. 


HOW A LEYDEN FAR SAVED MY LIFE. 


BY BEBE. 


bs ARY,” said my husband one morn- 


i ing, just as he was starting on his 
daily rounds to visit his patients, for he is a 
doctor, “ be very careful, and do not let the 
children near the office, for I have 
charged the Leyden jar very heavily, as I 
want the class to try some experiments this 
evening.” 

“Ugh, Tom!” I said, “I don’t see what 
the children find to interest them in this 
horrid room, with the skeletons, and bones, 
and your precious specimens.” 

After I had closed the office door, and 
returned to my part of the house, I took my 
machine out, and commenced a dress for 
the baby. 1 had just gotten well under 
headway, when the servant came to tell 
me that a man was in the office, and wanted 
to see me. 

“Did you tell him the doctor was out, 
Susie?” 

- “Yes, ma’am; but he says he wants to 
see you,” 

So 1 went down, and found a little man, 
very plainly dressed, with a pair of the 
brightest, keenest eyes that I had ever seen. 
He jumped up, and made a very polite bow, 
as I entered. I supposed he was an agent 
for something, and was just commencing 
to excuse myself from looking over his 
wares, when he stepped across the room, 
and, with a flourish, closed and locked the 
door. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I have called this 
morning to have a little chat with you; to 
find out what your ideas are upon the trans- 
migration of souls.” 

“Good Heaven!” I thought, “is the 
man crazy?” but I replied, “That is some- 
thing that I do not understand.” 

“No. Well, after I bave explained it to 
you, you will then see the beauty of it. 
Why, my soul has been wandering about 
the world for ages. It has ‘nhabited quite 
a number of beasts. The last was that of a 
tiver; and I still feel the instincts of a tiger, 
—the thirst for blood. Why, J could tear 
you limb from limb in a few seconds. I 
nave studied the subject thoroughly, and 
have found a new way. I have tried it 
three times, and it has never failed yet. It 
is very easy. It will take but a short time. 
You must be very still, I have only to say 


a short prayer for your soul, and to call up 
the spirits to meet yours.” 

There he stood in front of me, with his 
steel-gray eyes looking straight into mine, 
and scintillating great sparks of fire, like 
serpents when they charm the poor little 
birds. He pulled something that looked 
like a toy pistol from his pocket, and com- 
menced to wave it around his head, and all 
the while he kept muttering some heathen- 
ish words. 

Oh, my God! was I to stand still, and be 
shot down like a brute? I tried to pray. 
but I could not open my mouth. My blood 
seemed turned to ice; great drops of sweat 
fell from my brow. I! felt a dizzy sensation, 
as though I was going to faint. 1 looked 
around. The skeleton dangling against the 
wall seemed to point its finger as though to 
beckon me on to the world of spirits; the 
hideous specimens seemed to leer at me. 
Oh, I must do something! Just then, like 
an inspiration, came the thought of the 
Leyden jar. If I could only make him 
touch it. He was standing very near it. I 
moved at the thought, when he screamed 
out,— , 

Now, why did you do that? I was near- 
ly ready to shoot you. But I must go over 
it all again.” 

Just then, in his rage, he dropped his pis- 
tol, and, as he stooped to pick it up, I 
sprang toward him, and pushed him with 
a.l my strength. His head struck ‘he jar, 
and received the full strength of the charge 
of eiectricity. He fell like he was shot, but 
I never looked toward him. ! picked up 
the key, unlocked the door, and ran like 
some wild woman out of the office, into the 
yard, where I met my husband, with some 
of the students, coming to get an instrument 
to perform an operation upon a patient. 
With a scream, that Tom says could have 
been heard for a mile, I threw my arms 
around my husband’s neck, and then slipped 
down at his feet in a dead faint. He car- 
ried me to my room, while the students 
found tke old man, still stretched by the jar. 
er brought him to after a long time, 
and handed him over to the men that came 
from an asylum after him; for he was an 
escaped lunatic, and had killed two women 
and one man since he had made his escape. 
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Ua question of the condition of the 
earth’s interior, like that of the plurality 
of worlds, is one which does not submit it- 
self to the process of direct and tangible ex- 
periment, hence any knowledge that is to be 
derived on the subject is mainly inferential. 
We cannot descend to the central core of 
the globe, any more than we can ascend to 
Mars or Jupiter, and are therefore con- 
strained, in dealing with either question, to 
content ourselves with such outlying phe- 
nomena as are within our reach, and to argue 
from the little that is known to the much 
that is unknown. 

The original condition of the globe, pre- 
vious to its assuming its present shape and 
dimensions, cannot be certainly known; but 
there are indications that it was at the first 
in a comparatively soft or plastic condition, 
as is attested by its present shape. A body 
of this plastic nature, rotating rapidly on its 
axis, would, in consequence of the centrif- 
ugal force caused by the motion of rotation, 
have a tendency to bulge out at the equator, 
and to contract itself at the poles, thus losing 
its strictly spherical form, and becoming 
orange-shape. This indeed is the shape 
which the earth has assumed, and hence 
may be taken as supporting the theory that 
its material was originally in a pliable con- 
dition. 

But while the earth was in this state of 
plasticity, and gradually assuring its pres- 
ent shape and configuration, a cooling pro- 
cess was at the same time going on, tending 
to solidify the mass. As we know from 
analogy, the earth would begin to cool first 
at its surface, that is, the heat of the exterior 

rts would be lost by radiation or diffusion 
into the surrounding medium. The portion 
so cooled would gradually undergo a harden- 
ing process, till in course of time a crust 
was formed round the whole exterior of the 
globe. Two questions, therefore, are sug- 
gested in this relation: Did this process of 
cooling centinue till the whole mass of the 
earth to, its very centre was hardened and 
solidified ? or, did it stop short at a certain 
distance below the surface, thus forming an 
inclosing crust around the uncooled molten 
mass of the interior, like the rind of an 
orange round its juicy pulp? 

Various theories have been from time to 
time advanced as to the interior condition 
of the globe, many of them of a purely fan- 
ciful character. The great astronomer Kep- 
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the ebb and flow of the ocean-tides, depicted 
the earth as a living monster, the earth. 
anima!, whose whale-like mode of breathing 
occasioned the rise and tall of the ocean in 
recurring periods of sleeping and waking, 
dependent on solar time. He even, in his 
flights of fancy, attributed to this earth- 
animal the possession of a soul, having the 
faculties of memory and imagination. An- 
other great astronomer, Halley, was opposed 
to the idea of the globe being solid, “ regard- 
ing it as more worthy of the Creator that 
the earth, like a house of several stories, 
should be inhabited both without and with- 
in.” For light, too, in the hollow sphere, he 
thought provision might in some measure 
be contrived. So recently, indeed, as with- 
in the last hundred and fifty years, equally 
singular notions have been entertained re- 
garding the earth's interior. Sir John Les- 
lie, like Halley, conceived the nucleus of the 
world to be a hollow spherg, but thought it 
filled, not with inhabitants, but with an as- 
sumed “imponderable matter, having an 
enormous force of expansion.” Other scien- 
tists by degrees peupled this hoilow sphere 
with plants and animals, two small subter- 
ranean planets, named Pluto and Proser- 
pine, being supposed ta shed over this cen- 
tral world their dim and mysterious light. 
Others supposed that the central air was 
rendered self-laminous by compression, and 
hence the two planets were not required. 
A certain Captain Symmes, who lived injthe 
present century, was strongly convinced of 
the truth of Leslie’s theory. He held that 
near the North Pole, whence the polar light 
emanates, was an enormous opening, through 
which a descent might be made into the hol- 
low sphere, and sent frequent and pressing 
invitations to A. von Humboldt and Sir 
Humphry Davy to undertake this subterra- 
nean expedition! But these imaginative 
conceptions must one and all be set aside, 
and the subject treated on more prosaic 
though not less interesting lines. 

The first question, then, that occurs to 
one who thinks of the character of the 
earth’s interior, is, what is the weight of 
the earth, is it comparatively light or com- 
paratively heavy? This question has been 
answered ; and though the answers given, as 
the results of separate and independent 
forms of é¢xperiment, are not all precisel 
alike, yet they so closely approximate to om 


ler, for instance, in seeking to account for 


other, they may be said to constitute among 
them something like an authoritative reply 
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The density of the earth is found to be near- 
ly as possible five and a half times as great 
as that of water, that is, our globe is equal 
in weight to five and a half globes of the 
same size composed of water. But as the 
average or mean density of the rocks com- 
posing the crust of the earth is only two and 
a half times greater than that of water, it 
must follow that the layers of material of 
which the mass of the earth’s unknown in- 
terior is composed must be of much greater 
density than the rocks at the surface. More- 
over, that ‘density may be supposed to in- 
crease by compression the nearer we ap- 
proach the centre. Were the internal mate- 
rials of the same nature as those at the sur- 
face, they would at the depth of a few miles 
be so compressed, supposing such extent of 
compression possible, as to give a much 
greater mean density to the whole mass than 
the ascertained facts will admit of. For 
instance, it has been calculated that water at 
the depth of three hundred and sixty-two 
miles would be as heavy as quicksilver. 
Now, this metal at the surface of the earth 
is fourteen times heavier than water; there- 
fore, water at the depth of three hundred 
and sixty-two miles would be rendered by 
compression fourteen times more dense than 
it is in its normal condition. Following the 
same line of calculation, marble would at 
the centre of the earth, be one hundred and 
nineteen times more dense than it is at the 
surface. Professor Judd, however, in his re- 
cent work on Volcanoes, expresses the opin- 
ion that the ascribing of such almost unlimit- 
ed compressibility to solid substances can 
be supported neither by experiment nor by 
analogy; as various considerations point to 
the probability that solid bodies yield to 
pressure up to a certain limit and no further, 
and that when this limit is reached an in- 
crease in pressure is no longer attended with 
a reduction in bulk. 

It was in view of the difficulties which at- 
tended this enormous compression of the or- 
dinary materials found at the earth’s surface, 
that physicists had recourse to the theory 
that the interior of the globe was a mass of 
molten matter surrounded by a solid crust. 
This theory commended itself to Fourier 
and Humboldt; and after their time, had 
come to be accepted almost as an ascertained 
truth. Among other arguments advanced 
in support of the theory, was the fact, of 
which there cannot be any doubt, that a high 
temperature exists in the earth’s crust at 
some depth from the surface. The borings 
that have been made and the shafts sunk in 
connection with mining operations, prove 
that a more or less regular increase of tem- 
perature takes place as we penetrate down- 
wards, the average rate of increase being 
about one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty 
or sixty feet in depth, although the rate of 


increase varies very much as between differ- 
ent localities. From the data thus obtained, 
Professor Judd has calculated that, suppos- 
ing the heat to go on increasing in the above 
ratio, there will be found, at a depth of nine 
thousand feet, a temperature of two hundred 
and twelve degrces Fahrenheit, sufficient to 
boil water at the earth’s surface; while at a 
depth of twenty-eight miles the temperature 
will be high enough to melt cast-iron, and at 
thirty-four miles to fuse platinum. 

“So marked,” says the last-named scient- 
ist, “ is this steady increase of temperature 
as we go downwards, that it has been seri- 
ously proposed to make very deep borings 
in order to obtain supplies of warm water 
for heating our towns. Arago and Walfer- 
din suggested this method for warming the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris; and now that 
such important improvements have been de- 
vised in carrying borings to enormous depths, 
the time may not be far distant when we 
shall draw extensively upon these supplies 
of subterranean heat. At the present time, 
the city of Buda-Pesth is extensively sup- 
plied with hot water from an underground 
source. Should our coal supply ever fail, it 
may be well to remember that we have these 
inexhaustible supplies of heat everywhere 
beneath our feet.” 

But while the author we have just quoted 
admits the existence of this increasing temp- 
erature within a limited depth from the 
earth’s surface, he yet thinks it would not 
be safe to infer, as some have done, that at 
a distance of forty or fifty miles from the 
surface the materials composing our globe 
are in a state of actual fusion, as both theory 
and experiment indicate that under increased 
pressure a greater degree of heat is required 
to melt solid bodies. Even water, for in- 
stance, in that curious apparatus known by 
the name of Papin’s digester, is retained by 
high pressure in a li uid condition ata temp- 
erature, far above the boiling-point, which 
temperature, but for this pressure, would 
have entirely converted the liquid into 
steam; and, should the strong vessel which 
contains this super-heated liquid be frac- 
tured, the water immediately flashes into 
steam. 

But there is. still another class of phe- 
nomena that bear upon the question of the 
earth’s interior, namely, the phenomena of 
volcanic action. The study of the materials 
ejected from volcanic vents proves that even 
at very moderate depths there exist sub- 
stances differing greatly in density, as well 
as in chemical composition. The lightest 
lavas are more than twice, and the heaviest 
more than three times, the weight of water. 
And materials of greater density have been 
ejected by volcanic action. In seeking, 
therefore, to account for the fact that these 
dense materials were ejected from the earth’s 
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interior in a more or less molten condition, 
a simple explanation was afforded by the 
presen that our planet consisted of a 
fluid central mass inclosed in a solid shell 
or crust. This shell or crust was, in pro- 
oper to. the mass of the earth, regarded as 

t athin film of hardened material, throagh 
which the molten internal matter, from the 
expansion due to heat, or the disturbances 
occasioned by local displacements, occasion- 
ally forced an opening, pouring itself forth 
in streams of red-hot lava, and exhibiting all 
the other manifestations of volcanic action. 

But geologists and astronomers have been 
led, as the result of a more careful and crit- 
ical examination of the question, to doubt 
the hypothesis that the earth consists of a 
great fluid mass surrounded by a compara- 
tively thin shell of solid materials. [he 
general stability of the earth’s crust seems 
to them to be irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that, at no great depth from the 
surface, the whole mass of the globe is ina 
liquid condition. And if, as against this ob- 
jection, it be supposed that the solid crust 
of the globe is several hundreds of miles in 
thickness, it is difficult, Professor Judd ar- 
gues, to understand how the Jocal centres of 
volcanic activity could be supplied from such 
deep-seated sources. Then again, if all ig- 
neous products were derived from one cen- 
tral reservoir, we might fairly expect to find 
a much greater uniformity of character 
among those products than really exists. In 
some cases, indeed, materials of a totally 
different composition are ejected at the 
same time from closely adjoining volcanic 
districts. “ Whatever,” he goes on to say, 
“may be the cause of volcanic action, it 
seems clear that it does not originate in a 
universal mass of liquefied material situated 
at no great depth from the earth’s surface.” 
Itis now d admitted, both by 
astronomers and physicists, that if the earth 
were nota rigid mass, its behaviour under 
the attractive influences of the surrounding 
members of the solar system would be very 
different from what is found to be the case, 
and the necessary rigidity would not be ob- 
tained were the greater mass of the earth 
fluid. “That the earth,” ccntinues Judd, 
“is in a solid condition to a gieat depth from 
the surface, and possibly quit2 to the centre, 
is a conclusion concerning woich there can 
be little doubt.” 

Seeing, therefore, that this hypothesis sets 
aside the central subterranean fluidity from 
which all volcanic action was supposed to 
have emanated, an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes and earthquakes must 
be sought in directions consistent with this 
theory of the earth’s solidity. It is impos- 
sible to give in the space at command more 
than a brief note of the conclusions that 
have been arrived at in the attempt to settle 


this question. The first branch of the hy- 
pothesis advanced is, that the increase of 
heat with the depth does not extend to the 
whole mass of the earth; that some parts of 
the earth’s interior are of a very different 
temperature from others; and that there are 
known to exist such chemical and mechan- 
ical agencies as are capable of producing 
high temperatures within the crust of the 
globe. ‘The presence of water, and of other 
liquid and gaseous substances in a state 
of ever-recurring admixture with the fused 
rock-masses, upon these high 
temperatures, is believed to be the main 
cause of the violent displays of energy ex- 
hibited at volcanic centres. ‘ Volcanoes are 
usually situated near coast-lines, and if we 
imagine fissures to be produced by which 
sea-water finds access to masses of incan- 
descent rock-materia's, then we can regard 
voicanic outbursts as resulting from this 
meeting of water with rock-masses in a high- 
ly heated condition.” 

There is, as may be expected from this 
hypothesis of the existence of zones of vary- 
ing temperature at a moderate depth below 
the surface, an intimate connection between 
the phenomena of volcanoes and those of 
earthquakes. Earthquakes undoubtedly oc- 
c.r occsionlly in districts that are not now 
the scene of volcanic action; “ but it is none 
the less certain that earthquakes as a rule 
take place in those areas which are the 
seats of volcanic action, and that great earth- 
quake shocks precede and accompany vol- 
canic outbursts. Sometimes, too, it has 
been noticed that the manifestation of ac- 
tivity at a volcanic centre is marked by the 
sudden decline of the earthquake tremors of 
the district around, as though a safety-valve 
had been opened at that part of the earth’s 
surface.” 

The powerful vibrations and tremors of 
the ground beneath our feet, which we call 
an earthquake, may therefore be nothin 
more than the effects of the contact o 
water, as well as of certain gaseous bodies, 
with the incandesent rocks which form these 
strata or bands of high temperature; and 
the shock which follows may be due to the 
expanded and antagonistic elements thus 
brought together forcing for themselves a 
vent or passage through the Jess solid and 
less resisting of the surrounding or superin- 
cumbent strata. When the matter thus lib- 
erated finds its way to the surface, and dis- 
charges itself through the fissure which it 
has made in the earth, we call that which 
would otherwise have affected us as an 
earthquake, a volcano; so that these two re- 
markable manifestations of power in nature 
may be said to be twin forces, the product 
alike of fire and water under compression ; 
the one force operating underground, and 
making the foundations of the earth to shake 
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and tremble; the other force bursting.a way 
for itself to the sarface through the inclos- 
ing barriers of rock, and scattering destruc- 
tion around it. 

That this theory of earthquake shocks 
and volcanic outbursts is consistent with the 
cognate hypothesis of a solid and not a fluid 


globe, does not appear to admit of much 
doubt; and it may even be an element of 
satisfaction to timid folks to know that they 
do not, as hitherto supposed, live on what is 
merely a thin cooled crust over a mass of 
molten fire, but on a solid body, strong and 


rigid in all its parts. 


LITTLE breathless form beneath the sod! 

O pure white soul within the arms of God! 
O grave with sweet white clover studded o’er! 
O shining radiance of the heaventy shore! 


I weep for what my outer life has lost, — 

Those yellow curls, so turbulently tossed ; 

The smiling mouth ; the deep, dark, earnest eyes, 
So innocent, and yet so strangely wise ; 


And, most of all, the heart that loved me so, — 
The little, breezy life, once all aglow 


Vernon, Vermont, Fesrvary, 1882. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


BY ADDIE F. DAVIS. 


With joy that never faded out in care, 
Or lost itself in sorrow or despair. 


And then I smile, because my inner life 

Has found a calm, above the world of strife, 
So high that even the soaring skylark’s wing 
Can o’er its sunny peace no shadow fling. 


For through the glory of the great white throne 
A pure soul gazes down into my own. 

My soul, thou surely canst not go astray, 

With those sweet eyes before me all the way. 


RY GUY 


N aged frientl has related to us the fol- 
lowing case of a conviction for murder, 
while the parties were, in fact, innocent, and 
no murder had been committed, which is 
one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the world. 

It happened, as will be learned from a pe- 
rusal of it, in Vermont, in 1819, and its singu- 
lar denouement excited extraordinary atten- 
tion at the time. 

We invite for it a careful reading. 

Mr. Barna Boorn and his aged partner 
were respectable inhabitants of Manchester, 
in the State of Vermont. They were the 
parents of one son and two daughters, be- 
side the unhappy Stephen and Jesse, who 
figure in the story we are about to relate. 

Sally, one of the daughters, became the 
wife of Russell Colvin, by whom she became 
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the mother of several children, all of whom 


were dispersed among their relatives, owing 
to the mental derangement of their father, 


which rendered him incapable of attending 


to his family concerns, and providing for 
their necessary support. 

Mr. Colvin was in the habit of frequently 
absenting himself without giving any previ- 
ous information, and rambling in various 
parts of the country. At one time he was 
absent nine or ten months, after which he 
was found in the State of Rhode Island. 

About eleven years after his marriage to 
Miss Boorn he was again missing, which at 
the time caused little or no alarm, as it was 
expected he would return as on former oc 
casions. But after a lapse of several years, 
nuthing having been heard of him, surmises 
were circulated that he had been murdered ; 
the suspicion rested on his brothers-in-law, 
Stephen and Jesse Boorn, as his murderers. 
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This suspicion was caused by a reference 
to the frequent altercations that had taken 

lace between Colvin and these Boorn 

others previous to the disappearance of 
the former, and to some unguarded expres- 
sions of the latter, afterward intimating that 
Colvin was dead, and by their occasionally 
showing signs of compunction. 

A Mr. Boorn, uncle to Stephen and Jesse, 
a gentleman of respectability and unim- 
peachable character, dreamed that Russell 
Colvin came to his bedside, and told him 
that he had Leen murdered, and he must 
follow him to the spot where he was buried. 
This was repeated three times. The depos- 
it was a place talked of previous to the 
dream, which was where a house had for- 
merly stood, and under it was a hole about 
four feet square, which was made for the 
purpose of burying potatoes, and then filled 
up. This pit was opened, and nothing dis- 
covered but a large knife, a penknife, and a 
button. Mrs. Colvin, anterior to their be- 
ing presented to her, described them accu- 
rately, and, on seeing them, said they be- 
longed to her husband excepting the small 
knife. 

A lad was walking from Mr. Barna Boorn’s 
at a small distance, with his dog, and a hol- 
low stump standing near the path engaged 
the notice of the spaniel, which ran to the 
place and back again several! times, and lift- 
ed up his feet on the boy, with whining 
notes, as though to draw the attention of 
his little master to the place ; which had the 
effect. A cluster of bones was drawn from 
the roots of the stump by the dogs paws. 
Further examination was made, and in the 
cavity of the stump were found two toe-nails, 
to appearances belonging to a human foot; 
others were discovered in a crumbled state, 
which to appearances had through 
fire. It was now concluded by many that 
some fragments of Russell Colvin were 
found. The cluster of bones were brought 
before the court of inquiry. They were ex- 
amined by a number of physicians, who 
thought them to be human. A Mr. Salis- 
bury about four years before had had a leg 
amputated which was buried a short dis- 
tance away. The limb was dug up, and, by 
comparing them, it was universally deter- 
mined that the bones were not human, and 
so they appeared to all behaolders. The 
bones were in some degree pulverized, but 
some pieces were in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation. Suspicions were excited that the 
bedy was burnt and some part not consumed 
cast into a stump and other bones put 
among them for deception. Some time af- 
ter the departure of Colvin, a barn belong- 
ing to Mr. Boorn was consumed by fire ac- 
cidentally ; it was conjectured that the body 
was taken up and concealed uuder the barn, 
and mostly consumed. About that time a log 


heap was burnt by the Boorns, near the 
place where the body was supposed to be 
deposited; it was thought by some to be 
cremated there. 

The subject occupied the attention of al- 
most every mind in the neighborhood. It 
seemed as if the age of ghosts and hobgob- 
lins had revived, and that every house was 
haunted by the ghost of Colvin. At length, 
the murdered Colvin actually appeared in a 
dream to a connection of the Boorns, and 
declared that he had been murdered by 
them, and pointed out the place where he 
was Buried. 

Upon this miraculous revelation, all the 
human passions were called into operation. 
Everybody rushed forth to behold the bones 
of Colvin; the valleys poured forth groups 
of wandering men and women, not a few; 
the mountaineers descended from the rug- 
ged sides of the mountains to gaze, wit 
trembling awe and solicitude, upon the 
bones of Colvin ; timid females and men who 
think and act like nervous old women, un- 
doubtedly from the effect of a disturbed im- 
agination, saw the ghost of Colvin flitting 
across the declivities of the green hills, or 
walking with solemn steps around the fields. 
All was consternation, Every mouth was 
ready to exclaim murder! 

Previous to the general excitement, Steph- 
en Boorn, with his family, moved to New 
York, about a hundred miles from the place 
of his nativity, where they were comfortably 
settled, while Jesse remained in Manches- 
ter, where he was arrested, and frequently 
brought before the court of inquiry. He at 
first Bold! asserted his innocence; but after 
several days’ confinement, and every art 
made use of to induce him to criminate him- 
self and his brother, and, being told that a 
confession would probably be the means of 
obtaining his liberty, and, strange as it may 
appear, he did confess that his brother 
Stephen told him that he (Stephen) had giv- 
en Colvin a blow, and laid him aside where 
no one could find him. Upon this, the au- 
thorities issued a warrant to apprehend 
Stephen, Captain Trueman Hill grand- 
juryman for the town of Manchester, Squire 
Raymond, and Mr. R. Anderson, set out for 
Denmark, N. Y., and arrived in three days. 
They called on Mr. Eleazer S. Sylvester, 
innkeeper, who, in .he night, together with 
Mr. Orange Clark and a Mr. Hooper, be- 
longing to the town, accompanied them to 
the house of the supposed criminal. Mr. 
Clark went in first, and began the conversa- 
tion about temporal concerns; the others 
surrounded the house, and he was easily 
taken. The surprise and distress of Mrs. 
Boorn, on this occasion, is not easily de- 
scribed ; it excited the compassion of those 
who came to take her husband away, and 
they made her some presents. The prison- 
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er was put in irons, and brought to Man- 
chester. He peremptorily asserted his in- 
nocence, and declared that he knew nothing 
ener about the murder of his brother-in- 

w. 

The prisoners were kept apart for a time, 
and assigned to separate cells, Nothin 
materiai transpired, and they were confine 
in one room. Stephen denied the evidence 
brought against him by Jesse, and treated 
him with much severity. Both the prison- 
ers were repeatedly admonished to pay the 
strictest regard to truth. . 

Many days were taken in public examina- 
tion of the reputed criminals. Circumstan- 
tial evidence was brought forward which 
was much against them, and they were 
bound over to await their trial at the sitting 
of the supreme court, to be held in Manches- 
ter the third Tuesday of September, 1819. 

Jesse Boorn, after an interview with his 
brother, denied that Stephen ever told him 
that what he reported about him was false. 
For a time, they both continued to assert 
their innocence, but being told that they 
would undoubtedly be convicted upon the 
testimony already against them, and hopes 
of pardon being held out if they would con- 
fess the crime, at last. Stephen wrote out a 
statement of what he said were facts; in 
which he acknowledged he kllled Colvin, de- 
posited him in the place where the knife 
and button were found, and took the bones 
from that place, and put them under his fa- 
ther’s barn, which was soon after burnt, and 
the body consumed. 

A person in e with them for perjury tes- 
tified to a full confession of the murder, 
made to him by Stephen and Jesse; and it 
was so artfully framed, so corroborated with 
other facts, that it had great weight with the 
court and jury, though it was wholly false. 
But he had his desire answered, he got bail, 
and went off. 

During the interval the prisoners were 
fre na visited by Reverend Mr. Haynes, 
in his official capacity, but they did not dis- 
cover any symptoms of compunction, per- 
sisting in declaring their innocence, with 
appeals to Heaven. Stephen particularly, 
at times, appeared absorbed in passion and 
impatience. One day, Mr. Haynes intro- 
duced the example of Christ under suffer- 
ings, as a pattern worthy of imitation. 

“T am as innocent as Jesus Christ!” cried 
Stephen, for which extravagant expression 
— reproved, he replied, “I don’t mean 
that I am guiltless as he was, I know that 
I am a great sinner; but I am as innccent 
of killing Colvin as he was.” 

The court sat in September, and a judi- 
cious and impressive charge was given to 
the grand jur by his Honor Judge Doo- 
little, and a bill of indictment was preferred 
against Stephen and Jesse Boorn; but as_it 


was not a full court, the trial could not com- 
mence. 

The court was accordingly adjourned to 
the twenty-sixth of October, 1819. It was 
with much difficulty that a jury was obtain- 
ed; but few could be found who had not ex- 
pressed their opinion against the prisoners. 
The Honorable Judge Skinner and Mr. D. 
Sargeant were counsel for the prisoners. 
Mr. C. Sheldon was employed in behalf of 
the State. The counsel on both sides dis- 
played much zeal and ability. The trial 
commenced on Tuesday, the twenty-seventh 
of October, and continued until the Satur- 
day night following. 

An indictment was presented containing a 
charge against Stephen and Jesse Boorn, For 
the murder of Russell Colvin, to which they 
pleaded “not guilty.” The occasion excited 
uncommon interest. Six hundred people at- 
tended each day before the trial. 

Before the introduction of any testimony, 
Mr. Skinner made a motion that, as the 
prisoners had pleaded severally “ not guilty,” 
they might be allowed separate trials. 

he court ruled that Stephen and Jesse 
Boorn should be jointly tried for the mur- 
der of Russell Colvin. 

About fifty witnesses were successively 
examined, but as they were only corrobora- 
tive of each other, all tending to prove the 
leading facts, too voluminous for this brief 
sketch, none but the principal testimony wil: 
here be introduced. 

Thomas Johnson, being sworn, said, — 

1 was a neighbor to the Boorns and Col- 
vin. In the early part of the month of May, 
seven years ago last spring, | saw one 
morning, Stephen Boorn, Jesse Boorn, 
Russell Colvin, and his son, Lewis Colvin, 
picking up stones. They appeared to be in 
a quarrel. I had a full view of them, al- 
though they could not see me. I have never 
seen Russell since. Stephen said he was 
not in the field picking stones when Colvin 
went off, but that he went off at that time. 
Jesse while in prison told me that he was 
assisting in shoeing a horse when Colvin 
went off. Stephen said the woodchuck they 
had the day Colvin went off was killed by 
him when mending a fence for Mr. Ham- 
mond. Having purchased the land where 
this quarrel took place, the children found 
and brought home an old moldy, rotten hat 
which I knew to be the property of Russell 
Colvin. In the cellar-hole stood a thrifty 
apple-tree about three feet high, which was 
taken away the season after I noticed it. 

Lewis Colvin, son of Russel! Colvin, said 
that at the time Colvin went away, he was 

icking stones with him and Stephen and 
Boorn; that a quarrel arose between 
Stephen and Colvin; that Colvin struck 
Stephen first; Stephen knocked Colvin 
down with a club; and that he (the witness) 
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ran away, and saw no blood; that Stephen 
told him not to tell that he struck Colvin; 
and that he has never seen Colvin since. 

Thomas Hill stated that he had the keys 
of the prison in which the Boorns were im- 
prisoned; that he exhorted Jesse to tell the 
truth, and that if he told a falsehood it 
would increase his troubles; that he con- 
fessed that the knife and hat of Colvin were 
shown ; he was afraid that Stephen had mur- 
dered Colvin; and that he believed he knew 
very near where the body was buried, and 
appeared much agitated. He said he urged 
Jesse to confess nothing but the truth. 

Sally Colvin, wife of Russell Colvin and 
sister to the Boorns, stated that about four 

ears previous Stephen said that he knew 
olvin was dead. 

Daniel D. Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin, to 
the same effect, said that about three years 
before Stephen told them that Colvin went 
off in a strange manner into the woods, at 
the time Jesse, Colvin, and Lewis, were 
picking up stones; that Lewis had gone for 
a drink, and when he asked them where 
Colvin was gone, one answered “gone to 
hell,” the other, “that they bad put him 
where the potatoes would not freeze.” 

Numerous witnesses testified to the con- 
tradictory declarations of the Boorns in re- 
gard to the disappearance or death of Col- 
vin. But the testimony of Silas Merrill, to 
the confessiop of Jesse Boorn, was perhaps 
the most extraordinary feature of the trial. 
He testified that as Jesse was returned to 
prison from the court of inquiry, he had been 
urged to coniess; that one night, in the 

ison, they got up, Jesse said that Stephen 
Located Colvin down twice, broke his skull, 
and the blood gushed out; that his father 
came in, and Stephen said “damn him;” 
that all of them took his body, and put it in- 
to the old cellar, where father cut his throat; 
that he knew the jack-knife to be Colvin’s; 
that Stephen wore Colvin’s shoes; that 
about a year and a half after they took the 
bones up, put them under the barn that was 
burnt, then pounded them up, and flun 
them into the river; that father put some o 
them into a stump. 

Much evidence was introduced which was 


rejected by the court as being irreverent’ 


The case was given to the jury after a short, 
judicious and impressive charge by his hon- 
or, Judge Doolittle, which was followed by a 
lengthy and appropriate one by Judge Chase. 
The jury retired, and within about one hour 
returned, and, in compliance with a request 
of Mr. Skinner’s, they were severally in- 
quired of whether they had agreed upon a 
verdict; and each solemnly declared that 
they had found both prisoners guilty of the 
murder charged against them. The verdict 
was then publicly read by the clerk. After 


the most tender and sympathetic emotion 
which he was unabie to suppress, pro- 
nounced the awful sentence that the crimi- 
nals be remanded back to prison, and on 
the twenty-eighth day of January, between 
the hours of ten and two o’clock, they should 
be hung by the neck till they were dead, 
praying the Lord to have mercy on their 
souls. 

None can express the comfusion and an- 
guish into which the prisoners were cast on 
hearing their doom, They requested, by 
their counsels, liberty to speak, which was 
granted. In sighs and broken accents they 
asserted their innocence. The convulsion 
of nature attending Stephen was so great as 
to render him unable to walk, but he was 
supported by others, and carried to prison. 
The compassion of some was excited espe- 
cially toward Jesse, which inclined them im- 
mediately to send a petition to the Legisla- 
ture, then sitting at Montpelier, praying that 
the punishment of the criminals might be 
commuted to imprisonment for life. But 
few, however, signed the petition in favor of 
Stephen, The assembly spent severa! days 
on the subject, and finally granted the re- 
quest of Jesse, yeas one hundred and four, 
nays thirty-one. The request of Stephen 
was negatived in the House, yeas forty-five, 
nays ninety-seven. The decision of the as- 
sembly was brought to Manchester by his 
Excellency, Governor Galusha, and immedi- 
ately communicated to the prisoners. Jesse 
received the news with peculiar satisfaction, 
while Stephen was greatly depressed, being 
wholly without hope. Jesse lamented that 
his brother could not share the same com- 
parative blessing with him, and that they 
could not be fellow-prisoners together. 

Little did the brothers think that the fate 
of Stephen would terminate more favorably 
than that of Jesse, and be the cause of a 
more speedy deliverance. ’T is often the 
case that the-darkest dispensations of Divine 
Providence are presages to the rising morn- 
ing. This should teach us always to trust 
in the Lord and consider that although 
clouds and darkness are around about us, 
yet justice and judgment are the: habitation 
of his throne. 

On the twenty-ninth day of October, 
em took a final farewell of his brother, of 

is friends, and family, at Manchester, and 
was carried to the state prison, expecting to 
spend the remainder of his lifethere. None 
can express the melancholy situation of Ste- 
phen, the poor prisoner, separated from his 
wife and children, parents and friends, under 
the sentence of ceath, without hope. Mr. 
Haynes visited him frequently, with pagar 
and grief, and endeavored to turn his min 
to the things of another world, telling him 
that as all human means had failed he must 


a short recess, his honor Judge Chase, with 


look to God as the only way of deliverance 
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He advised him to read the holy Scriptures, 
to which he consented if he could be allow- 
ed a candle, as his cell was dark. This re- 
quest was granted, and he was often found 
reading, being at times calm, and again im- 
patient. The interview of Mr. Haynes with 
him, a few days before the news came that 
it was likely that Colvin was alive, was very 
affecting. 

One day he said to Mr. Haynes, — 

“I see no way but I must die! Every- 
thing works against me; but I am an inno- 
cent man; this you will know when I am 
dead.” He burst into a flood of tears, and 
said, “ What will become of my poor wife 
and children! They are in needy circum- 
stances, and I love them better than life it- 
self.” Mr. Haynes told him that God would 
take care of them. He replied, “I don’t 
want to die, I wish they could let me live, 
even injthis situation, some time longer: per- 
haps something will convince the people 
that I am innocent.” Mr. Haynes was 
about to leave the prison, when he said, 
“ Will you pray for me?” . 

He arose with his heavy chains on his 
hands and legs, being also chained down to 
the floor, and stood on his feet during the 
prayer. 

Mr. Taber Chadwick, of Shrewsbury, 
Monmonth County, N. J., brother-in-law of 
Mr. William Polhamus, of Dover in the 
same State, where Colvin had been living 
ever since April, 1813, seeing the account of 
the trial of the Boorns, at Manchester, 
wrote that Colvin was still alive, and with 
his brother-in-law, Polhamus, in Dover, forty 
miles from Shrewsbury. When the ‘etter 
came to town, every one was struck with 
consternation. A few partly believed, but 
the main doubted. 

“It cannot be that Colvin is alive,” was 
the general cry. Mr. Chadwick’s letter was 
carried to the prison, and read to Stephen. 
The news was so overwhelming that to use 
his own language “ Nature could scarcely 
sustain the shock;” but as there was some 
doubt as to the truth of this report it tended 
to prevent an immediate dissolution. 

He observed “that he believed had Col 
vin then made his appearance it would have 
caused his immediate death. Even now a 
faintness was created that was painful to 
endure.” Soon a letter was received from 
New York, stating that the man, who was 
supposed to be murdered, was probably still 
alive, and that Mr. Whelply, formerly of 
Manchester, and who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Colvin, had actually gone to 
New Jersey in quest of him. Thus there 
was increasing evidence in confirmation of 
the letter. As soon as Mr. Whelply had re- 
turned to New York, he immediately wrote, 
“that he had Colvin with him.” A New- 
York paper announced his arrival also; and 


that he would soon set out for Vermont. 
Notwithstanding all this, many gave no 
credit to the report, but considered it mere 
deception. Large bets were made. 

Colvin was unwilling to return to Ver- 
mont with Mr. Whelply, who was obliged to 
have recourse to stratagem. A yours lady 
of Colvin’s acquaintance agreed to accom- 
pany him, pretending that she only designed 
to make a visit to New York. hile there 
she was missing, which excited some uneasi- 
ness in the mind of the exile. While stay- 
ing a few days in New York, to prevent his 
returning, Mr. Whelply told him there were 
British men-of-war lying in the harbor, and, 
unless he kept within doors, he would be 
kidnapped. This had the desired effect. 
Colvin, when he set out for Manchester, 
concluded he was on his way to New Jersey, 
and never perceived the deception until he 
came to Bennington, where he arrived on 
the twenty-second of December, and saw 
many people with whom he had formerly 
been acquainted, which filled him with sur- 
prise. 

The county court being in session, all 
were filled with astonishment and surprise. 
The court suspended business for some 
hours to gaze upon one who in one sense 
had been dead and was alive again. Many 
who formerly knew him then saw that there 
could be,no deception. Colvin could call 
many of them by name. Toward evening 
the same day, he came to Manchester; no- 
tice being given that he was at hand, a cry 
was heard, “ Colvin has come!” 

The stage was driven swiftly, and a signal 
extended; it was all bustle and confusion. 
The stage stopped at Captain Black’s inn. 
The village was all alive. All were running 
to obtain sight of a man, whom they had no 
doubt was dead, and had come as a kind of 
saviour to one who was devoted to the gal- 
lows. Some, like Thomas of old, would not 
believe without tangible evidence. People 
gathered around him with such eagerness as 
to render it impossible to press through the 
crowd or obtain a sight of him. Almost all 
old acquaintances he could recognize and 
call by name. 

Several guns were discharged; people 
yan to different parts of the town to give no- 
tice. The prison door was unbolted, and 
the news proclaimed to Stephen that Colvin 
nad come. The welcome reception given it 
by the joyful prisoner need not be mention- 
ed. The chains on his arms were taken off, 
while those on his legs remained, being im. 
patient for au interview with him who had 
come to bring him salvation; and so they 
met. Colvin gazed upon the chains, and 
asked, — 

“ What is that for?” 

Stephen answered, — 

“ Because they say I murdered you.” 
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Colvin replied, — 
_“ You have never hurt me.” 

Stephen’s wife and friends, and ple 
from mi part of the town, were collected. 
Joy and gladness sat on every countenance. 
Many shouts of rejoicing were heard, to- 
gether with the discharge of cannon. The 
news having spread that Colvin had return- 
ed to Manchester, the next day there was a 
large collection from the neighboring towns, 
who met to behold the returned exile, and 
to express their high satisfaction in the oc- 
casion. Scarcely ever was seen more exal- 
tation of tender sympathy than on that day. 
Not less than fifty cannons were discharged, 
and at a seasonable hour they returned to 
their places of abode. Mrs. Colvin came to 
see her husband, but he took but little no- 
tice of her, intimating that she did not be- 
long to him. Some of his children came to 
see him, of whom he appeared somewhat 
fond. He wondered how came there, as 
he said “he left them in New Jersey, and 
must take them back.” 

He fancied he was the owner of Mr. Polha- 


mus’s farm, in Dover, and talked much about 
his property there. It was observed by 
those that formerly knew him, that his men- 
tal derangement was much greater than 
when he left Manchester. Many things 
that took place years before, he could recol- 


lect with accuracy, and describe with a de-. 


gree of propriety. He manifested a placid 
and harmless disposition. The family with 
whom he resided in New Jersey, being fond 
of him, wished him to return and spend his 
days with them, of which he seemed ve 

desirous. Accordingly, on the nineteent 

day of December, he set out from Manches- 
ter, with Mr. Whelply, for New York, who 
engaged to convey him thence to his former 
habitation in New Jersey, having received 
remuneration from the town for that pur- 


e. 

Stephen was restored at once to his fami- 
ly, and fesse was liberated as soon as Cir- 
cumstances would admit. Why they kad 
given such testimony, and conducted them- 
selves so strangely in this singular affair 
ever remained a mystery. 


BY HELEN 


we may never have heard of him, but 
Sir Thomas Puggins was really an im- 
portant personage. r am sorry that he had 
not a more euphonious name. In justice 
he should have been called Nimrod, for he 
was a “ mighty hunter.” One day, when he 
was only a kitten, Trudie dressed him in 
jacket and trousers, put a little cap on his 

ead, then marched him up to mamma, and 
introduced him, as her uncle, Sir Thomas 
Puggins. Tie name clung to him, and he 
was called Puggins, Puggy or Pugg till the 
day of his death, Trudie often said it was 
a shame. In that case, it is plain that she 
herself was to blame for it. 

But if you had known him you would 
have cared little whether his name was 

etty or not, just as you would have cared 
ittie whether he was pretty or not. He did 
not seem to care in the least, but said, 
« Er-r-r?” (what do you want?) when his 
friends called “ Puggins!” as pleasantly as 
if it were ever so grand a name. 

Perhaps you would like to know how he 
looked. His fur was gray, striped with 


SIR THOMAS PUGGINS. 


black. There were black rings about his 


HERBERT. 


eyes like spectacle rims; narrow stripes 
running back toward the ears and neck. 
T.e top of the head was black, and from 
this a black stripe continued along the back, 
and down to the very tip of his tail, a long 
and elegant appendage of which he was ex- 
ceedingly proud. His tail and legs were 
ringed regularly with black, and black 
stripes down his sides. Indeed, he looked 
very much like a small tiger. But appear- 
ances, in his case, at least, were deceitful.’ 
Never was there a gentler, kinder creature. 
Trudie said he was a sheep in tiger's cloth- 
ing. His eyes were large, unusually far 
apart, and something like topaz in color and 
brilliancy. In the winter he weighed thir-: 
teen or fourteen pounds. Warm weather: 
did not agree with him, and in the summer 
he usually lost some flesh. 

Sometimes unappreciative strangers, who 
saw Puggins from a distance, would call 
him ugly, Then Trudie and Nelly, yes, and 
mamma, too, would look at each other, smile 
pityingly, and tell the visitor he was worth: 
all the handsome cats in existence. 

At a very early age he showed a fondness 
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for human society, infinitely preferring it to 
that of his own race. His faith in his 
friends was beautiful to behold; but he had 
an ineradicable distrust of strangers. At the 
sound of steps on the walk, or a ring at the 
front door, he would rush for another door, 
in his haste often knocking his head against 
it in a way that, but for the proverbiai hard- 
ness of a cat’s cranium, might have been 
alarming. 

He often brought mice, rabbits, and other 
rare. game to Nelly and Trudie, and seemed 
very much disgusted at tleir lack of appre- 
ciation; for, although they praised and pet- 
ted him to his heart’s content, they would 
never eat the dainty morsels he had taken 
such pains to provide. 

One day his mistress took a mouse from 
him, and gave it to a white kitten that. had 
been for some time an invalid. From that 
day forward the ailing kitten never lacked 
for mice and tender young gophers, and 
began to thrive wonderfully, Once, when 
the kitten was hungry, his.mistress said, — 

“Puggy, go and get Whitey a mouse.” 

He leit the room at once, and in about 
ten minutes came back with a fine mouse in 
his mouth, which he immediately gave to 
the kitten. He evidently understood his 
mission, and was quite willing to perform it. 

Some years after this, when ‘Trudie was 
quite a young lady, she thought she would 
like a bird’s wing to put on her hat. Pug- 
gins was near her, watching her work, with 


a benign and interested face, and she |’ 


said, — 

“ Puggy, I wish you would go and catch 
a bird for me.” 

She spoke quite carelessly, and thought 
no more of the matter. As it was growing 
dark she put aside her work, and went to 
her room, which was on the ground ficor, 
with a door opening on the front porch. By 
and by she heard Puggins mewing and 
scratching at this door. This was so unu- 
sual that she opened the door at once to see 
what was the matter. In rushed Puggins 
with something in his mouth. It was nota 
bird, but a mouse, and he dropped it at her 
feet, with an air that plainly showed a con- 
sciousness of duty well performed. This 
may have been only a coincidence; but 
Trudie always declared that he had under- 
stood what she said, and, failing to find a 
bird at that late hour, had brought her a 
mouse as the next best thing. 

Puggins found his way to the favor and 
love of all. Other cats might be liked and 

tted, but he had a place and an individual- 
ity of his own, The other cats were cats ; 
he was a friend and companion. All repre- 
sentatives of the feline tribe who came in 


contact with him seemed to understand this, 
and deferred to him as a superior being. 
Puggins understood it too, and bore him- 


daint 


self toward his companions with kindness, 
with generosity always, but with a dignified 
reserve that effectually prevented any pre- 
sumption on their part. Only one among 
the number was ever admitted to anything 
like intimacy. This was a large, black cat, 
who rejoiced in the name of Nig. Nig was 
not so much favored as some of his compan- 
ions. It may be that Puggins considered 
him ill-treated, and tried to make up for the 
short-comings of others by his own valuable 
attentions. Many a time did he carry to 
the corner where Nig sat, silent and discon- 
solate, some dainty bit that had been given 
him from the table, drop it before him, and 
then go back and beg another for his own 
delectation. Once he marched into the 
pantry, oe indifferent to the amused 
glances that followed him, pulled open the 
cupboard door, deftly fastened his claws in- 
to a doughnut which had been leit from the 
breakfast-table, pulled it out, then took it in 
his mouth and carried it to Nig, who was 
calmly waiting by the kitchen fire. Nig 
was properly grateful for all these favors, 
1 assure you. Indeed his devotion to his 
generous friend and benefactor was quite 
touching. He deferred to him, imitated 
him, and followed him everywhere. Trudie 
and Nelly called the two Johnson and Bos- 
well, David and Jonathan, and sometimes 
Orestes and Pylades, for Nig had a wily 
tongue, and Puggins was certainly a prince 
— among cats. 

The older Puggins grew, the more like a 
human being he became in his habits. Per- 
haps because he was always so intimately 
associated with human beings. He pre- 
ferred his steak cooked, and would go hun- 


gry all day rather than eat from a dish with 
the other cats. Only the extremity of thirst 
would force him to drink from a dish less 
than a tumbler or tea-cup; and he 
would never lie on the floor if he could find 
a chair or tounge. He seemed to possess 
the instinct of courtesy. I hope you will 
not laugh at this, for it is quite true. No 
one had to push or order him out of the 
way. He divined, somehow, what was 
wanted of him, and behaved as any gentle- 
man would, in like circumstances. When 
he wished to make his toilette, he usually 
retired into a corner, or behind a curtain, if 
such corner or curtain could be found. 
The girls said all he lacked was the power 
of speech. It seemed sometimes as if he, 
too, felt this deficiency, and tried his best to 
make up for it. It is wonderful how much 
he could express, and how easily he ‘could 
make himself understood, by his gestures, 
the inflections of his voice, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes. 

One of Puggins’s most marked character- 
istics was his love for music. Nelly often 
put a chair for him beside the organ, and 
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there he would sit for ever so long, listening 
contentedly while she played. Sometimes 
she took him in her lap, put his paws on the 
keys, and played some simple little tune 
with them. (Greenville was his favorite.) 
This was a great. treat, and his face wore a 
look of perfect beatitude as he purred a vig- 
orous accompaniment to the music. 

When he was about a year oid, Nelly left 
home to visit some relatives in a distant 
State. She was away several months, and 
Puggins missed her sadly. One day Trudie 
went to the organ. She was too young to 
play much, but, while strumming over some 
of her childish exercises, she came upon 
one of Nelly’s pieces, and played it through. 
Puggins ran to her, stretched up and put 
his paws around her waist, as far as he 
could reach, purring and rubbing his head 

inst her. It may be that he thought for 

e€ moment that Nelly had come home 
ain. It was plain that the tune had some 
association for him. 

Some years after this a piano was brought 
into the house, and Puggins was very much 
frightened. The noise and bustle, the 
strange men hurrying about, seemed to him 
to portend some terrible disaster. The deal- 
er stayed after the other men had left the 
house, to see that everything was in good 
order. Then he began to play, and for a 
long time the air was full of beautiful music. 
After a time Nelly had occasion to pass 
through a door that opened into another 
room. It was ajar, and a chair had been 
pushed into the corner behind it. And 
there, in the chair, sat Puggins, listening 
with all his ears. The poor ed had not 
been able to resist the charm of the music, 
and had made a compromise with his timid- 
ity by getting behind the door. After the 
stranger had gone he ventured into the par- 
lor. and sniffed at the strange instrument 
until he became satisfied that it was not’ 
dangerous ; then scemed to accept it as a 

rt of the household belongings. If left 
n the room alone when the piano was open, 
this music-loving cat would invariably jum 


‘on the keys and walk up and down until 


some one heard the noise and took him 
away. 

After a time Nelly became ill. Puggins 
was very, very sorry for her, and devoted a 
great deal of time to her diversion and en- 
tertainment, and, although the weeks length- 
ened into months, the months into years, 
and Nelly still lay in her darkened chamber, 
he never swerved from his allegiance nor re- 
laxed his affectionate attentions. He learn- 
ed to know her bell, and often ran to her 
room when he heard it, as if he thought it 
might be an especial summons for him. 
Rarely indeed did he let a day pass without 
giving her at least one visit. Sometimes, to 

sure, when the weather was very tempt- 


ing and game plenty, he could not bring 
himself to leave his happy hunting-grounds 
until nearly evening, Then he would rush 
into the house, up the stairs and into Nelly’s 
room, and begin a lively conversation. Pern 
haps he was trying to explain to her what 
had kept him so ‘ong away. 

He often invited himself to dinner with 
her and sometimes even to breakfast; but 
as he conducted himself at the table with 
the utmost courtesy and good-breeding, he 
was always a welcome guest. He would sit 
on the bed with his paws folded over a 
cloth which served him as a napkin, and 
wait quietly and trustfully for the dainty bits 
he was sure to get, sooner or later. Some- 
times, when he was very hungry and the 
dinner slow in coming, he would put his 
paw on Nelly’s hand and try to draw it 
toward him. If the sharp claws touched, 
her, she needed only to. make a little pre- 
tence of pain, and next time they would be 
carefully sheathed. Once, contrary to cus- 
tom, she took the first mouthful of the din- 
ner herself, instead of giving ittohim. You 
should have seen the look he gave her. 
Surprise, reproach, disappointment and ut- 
ter disgust were ali so clearly expressed and 
so comically mingled in that one swift 
glance, that she dropped her fork and be- 
gan to laugh, thus adding insult to injury, 
for he could not bear to be laughed at. 


One day Nelly and her mamma were. 
laughing heartily over an amusing story, 
when, happening to look up, they saw an 
odd sight. Puggins was sitting in the cor- 
ner by the chimney, with his back toward: 
them and his tail curled close around his 
feet, looking straight up at the ceiling. 


This was his way of showing, or rather of 


trying to show, his utter indifference to the 
ridicule of which he felt he was the object; 
and it was a long time before they. could: 
tae wane him to accept their apologies, and 
orgive the supposed affront. 

If another cat was allowed to enter Nel. 
ly’s room Puggins always departed in high 

udgeon. On one such occasion there was 
no one to let him out. He sat before the 
door until his patienge was exhausted, and 
his tail began to switch ominously, Then. 
he turned and walked deiiberately around 
the stove to the far corner, where a meek 
little blue kitten was sitting, and boxed her 
ears soundly, Having given the presumptu-. 
ous intruder to understand that if she re- 
mained in the room it was not through his 
sufferance, he retired to a remote corner, 
and pouted untii little Miss Blue was sent 
away. 

Puggins found his sick mistress’s room 
so comfortable in cold weather that he often 
thought he would like to spend the night 
there. This he was not allowed to do. He 
felt assured, however, that Nelly was quite 
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as anxious for his company through the 
long, cold night as he was for hers. So one 
sight he hid in the hall, and, after the house 
was still, began to scratch at her door, and 
call softly, yes, actually under his breath, — 

Ow, ow,” then, “ Er-r-r, er-r-r 

He never used the latter expression ex- 
cept when trying to communicate with peo- 
ple. Again and in he called, earnestly, 
pleadingly, piteously, but always in the 
same hushed voice. And to Nelly, who 
was well versed in his langnage, it all said 
as plainly as words, “ Neily dear, I know 
you want to see me, and I ‘ve come to stay 
all night with you. Please let me in quick, 
before any one else hears.” 

If she could have let him in she would 
have done so gladly, for her pet’s faith in 
her was not wholly unfounded; but she 
could not, and all his supplications passed 
by, seemingly unheeded. Despite his care, 
Nelly's mamma heard him at last, and cruel- 
ly put him out-of-doors. He was so much 
offended with Nelly that he did not go near 
her again for several days. No doubt he 
felt that his confidence had been misplaced, 
his trust betrayed, and found it hard to for- 
give her. 

But if I should attempt to describe half 
of the droll pranks and intelligent ways 
with which Pugyins was always delighting 
and surprising his friends, 1 should never 
find a stopping place, and I will hasten at 
once to that part of my story which | like 
least to dwell upon. 

One Sunday morning last May, Trudie 
returned home from the village, where she 
had been in school during the week. Pug- 
gins rushed to meet her as usual, and she 
saw that one of his paws was swollen to 
twice its usual size. 

“Oh!” she cried, picking him up, 
“ what is the matter with my Puggins 7” 

He at once put on the airs of an invalid, 
and lay languidly in her arms, while she 

itied and caressed him. Then she carried 

im up-stairs, and put him in Nelly’s arms. 
He laid his poor, swollen paw in her hand, 
dropped his limp head on her shoulder, 
and received her condolences with closed 
eyes, and a martyred air, but with very evi- 
dent satisfaction. An invitation from Tru- 
die proved an irresistible temptation, how- 
ever, and oa were soon engaged in a 
rough-and-tumble romp on the floor. When 
he was tired of this, he curled himself up on 
the bed, where he stayed until dinner came, 
His appetite did not seem at all impaired, 


so no one apprehended much dangersece, 
his injury. But that is the last time Pug-* 
gins was ever Nelly's guest at dinner. 

The next morning his mistress noticed 
him curled up on the foot of her bed. 

“How is Puggy’s paw this morning?” 
she asked. 

He purred, and held the paw toward her, 
and she saw that the swelling was nearl 
gone. So when Nelly asked after his health 
she received a favorable report. But he 
did not go to breskfast, nor yet to dinner. 
He even refused the appetizing morsels 
Nelly sent him from her sa!ver, and appear- 
ed so dull and unlike himself that his mis- 
tress began to feel alarmed. She did not 
send him to sleep in the barn that night, 
but made him a cozy bed in the kitchen, 

Despite all her care he was much worse 
next morning. She spoke to him and gen- 
tly stroked his head, and he opened his 
heavy eyes, and tried his best to purr a re~ 
sponse. But the effort was too great. The 

t head drooped again, and he lay seem- 
ingly unconscious of all about him, except 
when his mistress tried to give him some 
food or medicine. Then his piteous cries’ 
rang through the house. Nelly heard them, 
and was, oh, so sorry! How she wished’ 
she might do something, anything to save 
her pet ! but she could not even go to him. 
No one could help him, and that evening 
poor Puggins died. 

Whether Lis death was caused by the 
mysterious injury done to his paw, or by 
poisoned meat thrown in his way by some 
one infected with the senseless mad-dlog 
scare then raging, his friends do not know. 
They only know that they have lost him. 
Poor Nig refused to eat, and went wander- 
ing through the house and over the fields, 
calling a friend who never came, until there 
was nothing left of him but a thin, black 
shadow. And Nelly’s dim room is gloomi- 
er than ever, as she lies there thinking sor- 
rowfully of the pet whose generous affection, 
earnest though silent sympathy, and almost 
human intelligence, had brightened her 
lonely hours. 

Memories of Puggins will long remain to 
those who knew and loved him; but there 
is nothing to speak of him now save a little 
mound under a rose-bush, at the head of 
which stands a slab bearing the simple in- 
scription : — 


PuGeGins, 
Aged 8 years, 6 months. 
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A Story for the Household. 


“T ANTICIPATE just a lovely time at 
Mr. Meredith’s,” remarked Bertha 
Ashton to her sister, who was pan her- 
self over a gay trifle of worsted embroidery. 

“So am I; 1 would n’t miss going for 
anything. The perplexing question with us, 
just now, is, wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? We are not ‘lilies of the field,’ 
avd are forced to make the urgent inquiry.” 

Cora, the last speaker, had the prettiest 
face, although there was more innate selfish- 
ness depicited in its youthful lines. . 

“It is terribly annoying to be obliged to 
calculate ways and means so closely, and it 
takes away half the pleasure of going,” said 
Bertha. “It is quite plain to me, that we 
must have new dresses,” she continued, 


-“for we have nothing fit to wear.” 


Mrs. Ashton, who had been a silent lis- 
tener to the conversation, now said, — 

.“T don’t see how we can afford them, 
girls. 1 think you will have to alter and re- 
oe your old party dresses, and make them 

“Make them do! You always talk that 
way, mother. I say they will not answer at 
all. It is downright shabby in you to want 
us to go dressed so unlike other young la- 
dies of our circle.” 

, And selfish tears bedewed the round, 
peachy cheeks. 

“1 don’t want you to go so; but our means 
must measure the quality and amount of 
your raiment,” replied Mrs. Ashton, in a 
pained tone of voice. 

“* Mother, why won’t you let us get the 
silk on trust?” asked Bertha. 

“ Because it would displease your father 
exceedingly.” 

“ But just for once,” teased Cora. 

“It is out of the question, If I should 
intimate it to him, he would insist upon gra 
remaining at home, so utterly opposed is he 
to getting into debt.” 

_ ©QOh, dear! we may as well stay then. 1 
won't go, unless I can have something new 
to wear,” said Cora, pettishly. 

“Nor 1. Another thing, mother, Cora 
will lose the attentions of Stuart Braydon as 
a consequence. He has, fof late, shown a 
marked preference for her eapan You 
and father both know him to be a fine, well- 
to-do young man. Say what you will, good 
clothes, pleasant surroundings, and a pretty 
girl at hand, are influences that tel! on a 
young man’s heart. They are desirable cir- 
cumstances, that help to make eligible 


A STORY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


matches, the kind you want us to make,” 
reasoned Bertha, and not without effect. 

Mrs. Ashton was not an unworldly wo 
man, and this view of the case struck her 
favorably. After a moment’s reflection, she 
answered, — 

“I think I know one way to get the 
money to pay for your dresses. Your fa- 
ther has been, for some time, intending to 
make repairs on the house, so Mark can 
have a more pleasant and comfortable apart- 
ment, and has put by money for the purpose. 
1 think I can persuade him to defer the re- 
pairs a few months longer.” F 

“Do, mother, that ’s a darling,” begged 
Cora, with a kiss. ‘ 

“] hate to; Mark’s room is so gloomy 
and small.” 

“ But a few months won’t make any differ- 
ence. Boys don’t mind these little things 
as girls do. I don’t believe Mark knows 
whether there is one window or three in his 
room,” said Cora. 

Bertha, not quite so selfishly inclined, was 
a little sorry the dresses could not be ob- 
tained in some other way; but was quite as 
unwilling to forego them as her sister; and 
the result was, that the weak, indulgent 
mother yielded a reluctant consent to their 
united pleading. 

The evening of the party came round at 
length. Mark’s pretty sisters were robed 
in the lustrous and fashionable new gar- 
ments, they felt were so desirable and need- 
ful, and they did, indeed, enhance their out- 
ward and senuous charms; but the angel, 
who looks within, and loves the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, saw blemishes on 
the gems immortal, enshrined in fair and 
fleshly tabernacles. 

The vain mother’s heart swelled with 
pride over their loveliness; and even poor 
Mark could not forbear expressing his boy- 
ish admiration, though not in the most ele- 

“You are pertectly stunning, girls. I ’d 
like to eat you both.” 

“ Your vocabulary seems to hold nothing 
but slang phrases, Mark I advise you to 
cultivate language,” said Bertha, irritated by 
the term stunning. > 

“Itis better than the talk of the popinjays 
who flatter you and Cora, for it has the mer- 
it of being strong, if not sweet. But what 
is the use of being cross with me anyway ?.” 
said Mark, twirling his thumbs boy fashion 
for want of better employment. “I almost 
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wish I were going with you. Jack Mere- 
dith teased me to go so hard, just informal- 
ly you know.” 

“I am sorry you cannot,” replied Mrs. 
Ashton in a tone of real regret. 

“I would if my coat looked better; but 
Cora and Bertha would be ashamed of me.” 

“ Of course, your clothes would not be at 
all fit,” hastily broke in his sisters. 

“ Never mind, mother, I "ll piece out the 
evening somehow, and it may be I shall 
have as pleasant a time as the rest of you,” 
said Mark, following the ladies to the car- 
riage which had kindly been sent for their 
accommodation. 

“ Very well, good-night, then.” 

And, with this parting salutation, Mark 
was dismissed from their minds. 

He sauntered idly about the empty rooms, 
a vague sense of being neglected touching 
‘him with a dull pain. Boy-like he tried to 
whistle it off. The spirit of unrest took 
him to the room occupied by his sisters. It 
was a large, well-furnished apartment, full of 
those pretty trifles in which girls delight. 
He then entered the bare, dark affair that 
‘was thought to be well enough for a boy. 
The contrast deepened the sense of neglect 
and injustice till he forgot to whistle. He 
eturned to the sitting-room, and nursed 
feelings of resentment and rebellion toward 
his family. The weakness of his mother, 
the thoughtlessness and selfishness of his 
sisters, were unfortunate for Mark, for they 
broke down safe-guards, the ties ot sympa- 
thy, and reciprocal affection that link the 
heart to home. His sisters’ lives of pleas- 
ure were so removed from his, that they had 
but little in common to interest and attract. 
The girls protested that boys were altogeth- 
er “horrid,” and hated the sports and traps 
that were the joy of Mark’s life. And Mrs. 
Ashton’s heusebetd cares and labors were 
such that she seldom had a leisure hour to 
enter into her boy’s amusements, had she 
been so inclined. Her life and habits had 
educated her to regard lightly small things, 
rays of sunshine and influence, under the 
too common and erroneous impression that 
boys don’t mind them. Unfortunate short- 
sightedness, and soon to be regretted ! 

Mark was at a dangerous age, too old to 
be treated like a child, too young to enter 
society. We call it a dangerous time, be- 
cause so many boys, standing where two 
roads branch away into the future, choose 
that which looks pleasant and inviting to 
the eyes, but along which no shining angels 
lead the way, rather than the steep and nar- 
row one which all pilgrims journeying heav- 
enward must tread. 

Life or death often lies within the scope 
of a mother’s or sister’s influence. Too of- 
ten is this delegated power over the impres- 
sible nature neglected and abused. The 


boy is left to his own devices and choice of 
companions, So it was with Mark. True, 
his father had intermittent spells of man- 
aging him; but, being engrossed by busi- 
ness from early morning till nine or ten 
o'clock at night, oftener later, the efforts 
did not produce any very marked results. 

We purpose following Mark Ashton a lit 
tle way, and gather a lesson from some of 
the episodes that occurred to him, and sc 
“ point a moral, and adorn a tale.” 

We left him chafing with neglect, and 
ready to rebel. 

The Prince of wickedness never permits 
his opportunities to go unimproved. If he 
cannot go into Eden with malign spiritua! 
effect, he will still find some servant to dc 
his work more effectually and attractively 
In this instance, he employed two young 
men of lose morals, but jovial and warm 
hearted. They called to see Mark, and 
found a fit subject to lead astray. 

“ Good-evening. What, alone?” 

“ Yes, with the exception of Bruno ané 
the servant.” 

“Shabby treatment we say. Come with: 
us and you shall have a good time too.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ Over to Bob Gaines’s. There is to be a 
club of good fellows there, and we ‘Il have 
a tip-top time; lots of fun. What do you 
say, Mark?” 

“T "ll go. 
as my sisters ; it 


I ought to enjoy myself as well 


$ no more than fair.” 

d; I like your pluck.” 

Bob Gaines’s hotel was not a very reputa- 
ble place, but vet not the lowest. Var did 
not stop to inquire about its reputation and 
respectability. He was bent on havin 
companionship, like many another lad ; and, 
if he could not find it in clean places, then 
he would find it in unclean. 

Men and women met here, danced, sang, 
and jested; and, if a coarse allusion, or a 
half-suppressed oath, now and then, came 
up like filth on the bubble and froth of con- 
versation, Mark son ceased to notice them. 
Those of the fairer sex, who gathered at 
Bob Gaines’s, lacked the modest innocence, 
the purity of character, which are the most 
charming attributes of womanhood. Bold 
were they in their endeavors to please. 

Among the most conspicuous of them, 
was the landlord’s daughter, who, from the 
first, made Mark a specialty, singling him 
out, and making him the focus of her atten- 
tions and attractions. She was an over- 
dressed, red-lipped brunette, quite hand- 
some, though loud in her style; and she 
was not without her effect upon the suscep- 
tible nature of the youth. Among other 
things, wine circulated freely. It was press- 
ed upon Mark. He refused it. 

“ But, Mr. Ashton, you must really take a 
glass with me,” said Lola Gaines, flashing a 
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lance into his eyes that made him waver in 
his resolution. 

“I am not in the habit of taking wine, 
and do not in the least care for it.” 

“Qh, nonsense! If I were a man, I 'd 
always havea jolly time. I ’d smoke cigars, 
drive fast horses, and certainly would not 
confine myself to milk-and-water sops,” she 
laughed gayly, but not unmusically. 

She offered him a subtle elixir of flattery, 
in speaking of him as a man, that he pr 


. ed with the relish of a boy ; but, nevertheless, 


he colored deeply at her words. 

“Perhaps your brain is too weak to stand 
anything so strong,” she continued, with a 
mocking smile, that brought something loud- 
er from his observant companions. 

“] am not afraid of it.” 

“You are not? Then take it in honor of 
my birth. I am seventeen today.” And she 
held a glass toward him, filled with the 
7 liquid, and sipped from its fellow her- 
seit. 


Two or three were watching him quizzi- 
cally, only waiting for his refusal to burst 
into guffaws of laughter. He took it from 
her hand, and tossed it off, like an old 
drinker. 

“Bravo!” cried Lola, “There is some- 
thing of after all.” 

Soon the wine sent his brain reeling, and 
he found it impossible to maintain an up- 
right posture. Amid much joking over this 
breaking in of the youngster, Mark was 
carried off to bed, too much intoxicated to 
realize his condition or fee] any mortifica- 
tion thereat. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ashton and her daugh- 
ters returned home, fatigued with their 
night’s gayety. They gathered about a late 
breakfast table, the following morning; but 
Mark tailed to put in an appearance. 

“Mark sleeps late, I wish you would go 
and see what is the matter with him, Ber- 
tha,” said Mr. Ashton. 

She went and came, alarm depicted on 
her countenance. 

“He is not in his room, nor has his bed 
been occupied.” 

“ Where can he be?” 

Poor Mrs. Ashton trembled with fear and 
excitement; for, in spite of her weak pride 
in her daughters, her son had a very warm 

lace in her heart. Before further search 
or him was begun, the truant entered and 
took his accustorred seat. 

“ Why, my boy, you gave us a thorough 
scare. here have you been?” 

“T wasn’t very well, so I remained over 
night with a friend who invited me to spend 
the evening with him.” 

His accents were low, and his glance fal- 
— His face was pale also. 

* Are you better this morning.” 
“ Oh, certainly, I am quite well.” 


“TI hope you mana to enj rself 
last night,” tare. Ashton. The 
thought of you dwelt upon my mind unac- 
countably, I was not able tu rid it of you.” 

“ How strange!” said Mark. There was 
the least bit of sarcasm in the words, but it 
passed unheeded. 

“TI am sorry I was such a hobgoblin to 
you, mother.” 

Mrs. Ashton smiled. 

“ Not so bad as that, only a weight.” 

Mark having taken one step down the 
ladder, it was easier to take another. 

Night after night found him at Bob 
Gaines’s, The girl Lola became his infatua- 
tion. Some form of alcoholic temptation 
was always on hand there, and Mark grew 
more ready to yield to it. Wine failed to 
satisfy his increasing appetite for stimu- 
lants. Intoxication Came quite a com- 
mon occurrence. It was a grief and a mor- 
tification to his family, when they came to 
know where his evenings were spent. 
There were tears, remonstrances and re 
criminations in abundance; but recrimina- 
— never yet helped anybody heaven- 
ward. 

Mark went on from bad to worse. Some- 
times, it is true, he made an effort to re- 
form; but his home friends failed to com- 
prehend their duties to him, or to under- 
stand what power lies in the small amenities 
of life. They failed to devote the time and 
—dt attentions that so win upon 
the soul. One instance, a counterpart of 
many others, will suffice to show what we 
mean. Upon one occasion after making a 
good resolution, he brought out his check- 
ereboard, and with a smile asked Bertha if 
she wouldn’t have a game. 

“Tam so busy, Mark: ask Cora,—she has 
plenty of time.” He appealed to Cora, but 
Cora was more ungracious still in her re- 
fusal. 

“No, I will not. I am just finishing a 
delightful story ; and I think you are down- 
right selfish to want me to spend my even- 
ing, yawning over that detestable old check- 
er-board. Bertha is no more busy than I 
am,” and her head bent again over the fas- 
cinating pages of the novel. 

“As you please. Of course I don’t want 
you to spoil any evenings for me.” 

The lines around his mouth grew a little 
harder as he answered, 

This kind of treatment disheartened 
Mark, and he went forth again to his 
haunts. Without taking any thought of 
their own responsibility in the matter, his 
sisters deprecated his fall, and laid it to his 
natural low tastes and proclivities. 

Mark must, indeed, have become 4 ‘lost 
boy, had it not been for a change which oc- 
curred in the household. Anna Hartley, a 
cousin, lately doubly orphaned, became a 
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member of Mr. Ashion’s family. Though 
young, she was a strong, clear-sighted wo- 
man. Three helping angels, Faith, Hope, 
and Love, walked with her and ruled her 
life. Full of tender sympathy, with a good 
insight into character, the different mem- 
bers of her aunt’s family were soon under- 
stood, and more or less under sweet influ- 
ence. Seeing the sore need of Mark, he 
was her especial charge. 

“We must help him,” she said. “We 
must make his evenings so enjoyable and 
full at home, that he will forget to go 
abroad. We must make our company more 
desirable to him than the associates and 
temptations we so much dread for him, and 
so help him grow strong to resist them, and 
save a noble boy from ruin, shall we not, 
cousins ?” 

And directly they set to work. Anna, 
and they all, under her stimulating example 
and direction, took pains to ask his assist- 
ance wherever they could employ him; and 
active, interested minds found or made the 
opportunities frequent. When she saw the 
inclination strong upon him to go forth to 
old haunts, Anna made haste to say, — 

“Don’t go out this evening, Mark. I 
am unfit to go into society in my sadness 
and mourning; but I am so lonesome with- 
out company, you'll stay and keep away the 
blues for me, won’t you?” 

And Mark could not refuse the pleading 
voice and eyes of his cousin. She was so 
companionable, and entered so warmly into 
his innocent projects, that he soon found, to 
his secret delight and his astonishment, 
that home was more enjoyable than the 


hotel and its idlers. Anna was one of the 
few who know how to drop the fit word, like 
an apple of gold, to take hold upon the 
mind. Mark listened and profited by her 
counsel, The love of strong drink was 
not so firmly established, but, with this lov- 
ing home help, he could break its fetters 
and stand forth a free man. 

Bertha and Cora became ashamed of 
their appropriation of their luxuries, and 
they parted with some of their jewelry, and 
so procured the money to make the needed 
repairs on Mark’s room. When this was 
accomplished, they made further personal 
sacrifices to carpet and refurnish it; Cora, 
grown more wise and loving, executed some 
pretty crayon drawings, that Bertha framed 
in shell and pebble work. These relieved 
the bareness of the walls; and, although 
the hand of genius did not show itself in 
them, there gleamed something warmer and 
toore desirable, — true, sisterly love. Mark 
saw their efforts to redeem the past, and his 
heart was completely won. Mutual love 
and trust made him stronger, and he was 
enabled to shake off the reign of appetite, 
and the companionship of those who would 
have led him surely on the downward road 
to death. 

The safeguards of home newly and firmly 
established, its pure pleasures and tender in- 
fluences, were Mark’s salvation. And there 
are other Marks in other homes. Are their 
home friends using every influence to hold 
them under safe shelter? If not, our little 
story contains a lesson, and points a moral 
for them, which may their good angels help 
them to heed. 


SWEET APPROVAL. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


YY SAT Goods of chining wil few, 
When in our enterprises we perceive 
That precious hope but served to faintly weave 
The early tinges of a day whose glow 
Displayed reward for purpose sure in right! 
While we were hidden in that mystic night; 
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And for my answer came your gentle kiss. 

For we had found in Love a faithful gmde, 
Where through the wilderness so cold and wide 
Our painful steps were roving far apart, 

Until his subtile motive drew us near, 

And, softly making every meaning clear, 

Woke rapture with the seal of heart to heart. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


LL kinds of embroideries are at this mo- 

ment the prominent feature in ladies’ 
dresses, for you can buy by the yard silk, 
surah, and cashmere, all embroidered in silk 
in a species of rich guipure, and for evening 
and day wear there is a perfect plethora of 
white and twine-colored thick muslin, covered 
with this guipure. You may even obtain it 
over a yard in width, and intended to be 
worn covering the front breadth, with a 
bodice and train of a bright-colored silk, 
flounces of the same appearing below this 


ipure. 
“= is becoming so much an art, it is 


necessary for us to make a study of many of 


its details. If you invest in a really hand- 
some toilette this year, the chances are it 
will either be a sote facgonnée or a brocade, 
and it is as well that you should know the 
difference. The broché is produced by a 
distinct shuttle from the warp or the woof ; 
in sote fagonnée the pattern is formed by the 
shuttle in passing to and fro. 

There are many fashionable colors, but 
string-color, twine (/iced/e, the French call 
it), predominates ; it reigns supreme in silks, 
muslins, woolen millinery, em- 
broidery, and the rest. Porcelain-blue, clo 
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ver, a terra-cotta which is red rather than 
terra-cotta, Havanna brown, and a Quaker- 
ish gray, these are the best and most artistic 
tenes, artistic, not zsthetic, remember, a 
term often applied to exaggerated and ex- 
cruciating combinations, crude and hard. 
Pinks and buttercup-color, with eau de Nil 
and dark greens and dark browns, are to be 
worn for evening. 

lf you want an inexpensive but pretty 
dress, not requiring a great deal of wear, 
choose a foulard fagonnée, viz., covered 
with well-intentioned design, or a crépe de 
Chine faconnée, which is lighter and bright- 
er; or, if you are prepared to pay a fair price 
for a really good article, choose satin de 
France, a vast improvement on the flims 
satin de Lyon, and better than the Merveil- 
leux, having an admirable appearance and 
really g wear. For trimming and ad- 
mixture with cashmere, and so forth, Ba- 
tavia, a soft twilied silk, commends itself for 

cheapness and the variety of good colors in 
which it is to be had. 

Many useful dresses for children and 
adults are being made in small checked silk, 
the check of the shepherd’s-plaid order, 
and of many mixtures of shades. 

While their elders are striving to kee 
young, it would seem that children can hard- 
y be satisfied without trenching as much as 

ssible on the modes of grown-up people. 

have just been looking over a large col- 
lection of children’s millinery. There are 
toques in brilliant red and yellow plushes, 
straw bonnets of the poke shape, lined with 
satin, and with wreaths of flowers above 
and below the brim; drawn bonnets; straw 
crowns and satin brims; and soft crowns, 
with points of plush meeting in the centre. 
The large Beefeater, turned up at the side, 
seems to be the most remarkable. Indeed 
when you hold almost any of these wonder- 
ful coiffures in your hand you are tempted 
to consider whether the little wearer will not 
be overburdened by the weight, or at all 
events eclipsed by the preponderance of the 
head-dress over the rest of the toilette. The 
Toreador or Spanish hat, which has found 
such general favor, is perhaps as becoming 
as any hat of the day to young faces, espec- 
ially when softened by daises. The poke 
bonnet, too, has just the necessary amount 
of quaintness. 

Save that plaitings and gatherings are 
placed in different parts of skirts and bodices, 
the Princess frocks ot last year are not un- 
like those of the present season. Large 
lace collars make a pretty finish, and extend 
almost to the shoulders. 

Paletéts with capes, and ulsters with 
quadruple capes, are made in fancy tweeds ; 
and pelisses with capes, lined with a collar, 
are made up in black satin, But to be really 


well dressed a child should look as if it had 
stepped out of an old picture, and an old 
ene) which another child h copied. 

herefore mothers require all their wits 
about them, and all their artistic perceptions 
too; but they find their reward, for nothing 
is more altogether pleasing to look at than 
achild dressed with artistic simplicity in a 
mode that is really becoming. 

Everybody wears tan Suéde gloves now, 
and | think everybody must be very tired of 
doing so, for they are soiled directly they 
are on, and are so costly. The latest nov- 
elty in them is the sewing in black on the 
outside of the hand, and adding elastic to 
the top, with puffings of ribbon the same 
shade, leaving long ends on the outside of 
the arm, Suéde gloves have, however, a 
rival in Italian kid, which is dressed, though 
sold in tan coloring. These gloves have no 
buttons, but are long-button length, and 
will keep clean through much wearing. 
They are not dear; but cheaper still are 
some good-wearing Dauish kids made after 
the chevrette order, and just the very things 
for ordinary use. Jf, however, you want 
stylish gloves for hard wear, in the country, 
choose the Nantwich, which are soft inside, 
and have enormously long, thick gauntlets. 
Silk gloves, long, but without buttons, are 
now made to match all the new colorings; 
and if you are contemplating a really pict- 
uresque cotton costume for garden-parties, 
purchase a pair of the Mother Hubbard 
silk gloves to match; they reach to the el- 
bow, and are trimmed with two cross-cut 
puffings of silk; they are also pretty for 
evening wear. 

There is not much new in the matter of 
stockings. If you wish to be well dressed, 
they must match the costume exactly, and 
should be of silk open-work and embroidered 
in the same color; but Lisle thread are 
made of just as many varieties of colorings, 
and at a third of the price. Quite the most 
costly kind have colored flowers in floss 
silk, and satin stitch, and another kind has 
oo embroidery carried round, not down the 
eg. 

Nearly all dark stockings have white feet, 
and Balbriggan hoisery can be bought with 
embroidered fronts and open-work sides, 
which are extravagantly large, and there is 
a liberal choice in them. Cotton parasols 
are assuming an importance. They are of 
holland chiefly, or Pompadour, or of plain- 
colored sateen, the first and last painted 
with palettes, and birds and fish, and flow- 
ers, in English styles. But some black satin 
I have seen of late had been sent to Japan 
to be embroidered, and were returned with 
spiders’ webs, and rising suns, and squirrels, 
and flowers, but all so deftly treated that 
they were quaint and not ludicrous, 
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A BOAT ON THE FOAM OF THE BILLOWS. 


BY B. JORDAN. 


BOAT on the foam of thc biliows — 
A beautiful fairy-boat light — 
Is awaiting to carry my loved one 
Afar in the gloom of the night; 
And the moon and the stars will but whisper, 
“ Two lovers have taken their flight.” 


Oh, hasten! come hither, sweet Inez! 
Come hither, my fair one, to me! 
For the moon is on high, and her glimmer 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Marcu, 1882, 


Has lighted the silvery sea; 
For the winds and the waters are sighing, 
“ Thy lover is waiting for thee.” 


Oh, hasten! come hither, fair Inez! 
Lo! here is a fairy’s light car; 

And away from the dead and the dying 
We ’ll fly with the morning afar: 
Like a thought on the pinions of fancy, 
We ’ll fly from the earth to a star. 


THE SIEGE OF THE MILL. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


R. RICHARD WAREHAM, lying 
I on his back on the grass, under an 
elm-tree, and dreamily smoking a good ci- 

r, was about as near a realization of his 
eas of U:opia as he was ever likely to be. 
With plenty of money, unlimited time, and 
a feeling of unbounded satisfaction with his 
present position, Dick Warcham was hap- 

. The half-gentlemanly, half-vagabond 
fife which he had led all summer suited him 
exactly. His quarters at the inn in the vil- 
lage over the hill were comfortable; his 
portfolio was full of sketches ; the trout had 
risen accommodatingly to his rod; but, 
more than all, a thousand times better than 
all, he had found in this unfrequented, de- 
lightful rural region, what he honestly be- 
lieved to be the sweetest, prettiest, and 
most modest girl to be found in any coun- 
try under the sun. 

Whether or not he wasin love with her 
was a matter which he had not in his own 
mind fully decided. When he first saw 
Dolly Morse he was startled at her pretti- 
ness, but nothing more. It was not until 
he had made several visits to Morse’s mill, 
for sketching purposes, that Dolly’s bright 
eyes began to haunt his dreams, and not 
until after that did he discover that, fo 
which way he would, all roads eventually 
led, by some mysterioue means, past the 
mill-pond and the water*wheel. If he fish- 


ed, the mill was sure to be in his way; if he 


sketched, what object more picturesque 
than the old building itself, with its great 
wheel, and its adjacent dam, over which 
the water fell in a wide, thin sheet of silver? 
Sometimes he spoke with Dolly, sometimes 
she was invisible; and after atime he be- 
gan himself to suspect that upon his seein 
her depended whether the day had seem 
bright to him, or profitless and dull. 

nd so a stranger, knowing these thin 
would have been at no loss to guess the 
subject of Dick Wareham’s thoughts as he 
lay on his back, with his cigar, that laz 
summer morning. But, whatever his medi- 
tations were, he was not long permitted to 
enjoy them. 

“ Ah, there you are!” exclaimed a rough 
nasal voice near him. “I ‘ve been lookin’ 
for yer.” 

Wareham raised himself on one elbow, 
and turned so as to face the speaker. He 
saw a low-browed, sunburned man, leaning 
over the fence, and regarding him with a 
look of satisfaction. The new-comer was 
unshaven, and clad in ragged shirt and 
trousers. His bare toes protruded from 
his boots, his head, with its dusty shock of 
hair, was surmounted by a brimless straw 
hat, and his lounging attitude, his grimy 
face, and his general appearance of shift- 
lessness, advertised him as belonging to 
that sect of philosophers commonly knowa 
as “tramps.” Wareham had frequently 
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met him. Sometimes in t'e tavern bar- 
room in the village, sometimes stumbling 
upon him, fishing in the brooks, sometimes 
finding him asleep in the shade. He had 


* spoken with him but little, but had set him 


down in his own mind as one of those harm- 
less ne’er-do-wells, common to every rural 
community. 

“I ’ve been a lookin’ for yer,” repeated 
the man. 

“So you said before,” replied Wareham, 
lazily blowing a wreath of smoke into the 
air. “Well?” 

“The folks over to the tavern sent me 
ter hunt fur ye. I told ’em I thought ye 
was down this way, near the old mill. Gin- 
erally be, a’n’t ye ?” 

“What do they want of me at the tav- 
ern?” asked Dick, shortly. 

“Wall, yer hoss is in trouble. Got 
throwed in her stall, an’ broke her leg.” 

Wareham jumped to his feet instantly. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Bess, my 
poor Bess ? How could it have happened ?” 

“Dunno. Guess they ’ll hev to shoot her. 
They re only waiting for you ter come ter 
gin the order.” 

“ Poor, poor Bess!” repeated Dick, leap- 
ing over the fence, and tossing the mana 
coin. “I’m much obliged to you, my man, 
for your trouble. Come with me. You 
may be of service.” 

“Wall, you go right on, an’ I ‘ll follow. 
I’ve got rheumatiz in my leg, an’ hev to 
walk slow.” 

Wareham started off at a brisk pace, and 
the other followed, limping slowly. No 
sooner had Dick disappeared over the hill, 
however, than the man’s manner instantly 
changed. His painful lameness disappear- 
ed, a sudden energy took possession of his 
limbs, and, turning quickly about, he walk- 
ed briskly in the opposite direction ; not to- 
ry the village, but directly toward Morse’s 
mill. 
* Morse’s mill stood in a hollow among the 
hills, where the high-road, taking a sharp 
curve to the east, passed directly across the 
dam. Weather-beaten and moss-grown, it 
was a most picturesque adjunct to the land- 
scape. The portion of the building fronting 
the south was occupied by the miller asa 
dwelling. Here, with his daughter, just 
budding into womanhood, Abner Morse 
had lived for many years. Popular belief 

ve him the character of a miser. It was 
impossible, so the villagers argued, that a 
man with so small a family to feed and 
clothe, and with so good a trade as Abner 
Morse, could be otherwise than rich, The 
common belief in his wealth was strength- 
ened by the precautions taken to guard the 
building against marauders. The only door 
was of oak, iron-bound and riveted. The 
windows were barred with iron. Was it to 


on his money, the people wondered, or 
is pretty daughter, that these precautions 
were taken ? 

It could scarcely have been for the latter 
reason, for Dolly was in no way restricted 
of her liberty. This sunny summer morning 
she sat in the open doorway, knitting a 
stocking of snow-white yarn. As she sat 
there, framed as in a picture against the 
dark background of the interior, she could 
scarcely have appeared, under any circum- 
stances, more attractive to the passer-by. 
Her cheeks glowed with the hue of youthful 
health; the warm sunlight lay upon her 
light-brown hair; her me lips were parted 
in absorbing interest in her occupation; a 
tiny, slippered foot protruded from beneath 
her gown. All in all, she formed a most 
bewitching part of the scene which greeted 
the eyes of the ragged man as he turned the 
corner in the road, and came in sight of 
Morse’s mill. 

“ Ah, James, is that you?” asked Dolly, 
looking up with a pleasant smile, as the man 
paused before the door. 

“Yes, it ’s me, Jim Billin’s,” replied the 
other, doggedly. “All alone, a’n’t ye?” 

“Yes. Father ’s gone away.” 

“I know it. Met him on the road. Go- 
ing to be gone long?” 

“No. He has only gone to the village. 
He will be at home this afternoon. You 
can see him then, if you wish.” 

“Wall, p’raps I will,” said Billings, look- 
ing up and down the road in either direction, 
and then turning once more to Dolly. 

“ Did — did you want him particularly ?” 
asked the girl, noticing his apparent disin- 
clination to leave. 

“Weller, no; but I desprit hungry, 
Dolly. Can’t yer git a feller somethin’ ter 
eat?” 

“ Why, yes,” exclaimed the good-hearted 
girl, “of course I will.” 

She went unsuspectingly toward the pan- 
try, closely followed by the man. No soon- 
er had he crossed the threshold, however, 
than he slammed the door to with his foot, 
and sprang like a tiger at her throat. So 
sudden was the onslaught, aud so tight his 
grasp upon her neck, that she could neither 
struggle nor ug 6 out. White with terror, she 
sank upon her knees. 

“ Now, girl,” cried the ruffian, “ where ’s 
your father ’s money ?” 

She tried to speak, and the man, seeing 
that she was unable to do so, let go her 
throat, and seized her by the wrists. 

“If you scream,” he said, “I ‘ll kill you. 
Where ’s the money? It must be either 
that or your life, my pretty Dolly.” 

Through Dolly’s brain the thoughts flew 


quickly. Her firstsparoxysm of terror over, . 


she began to realize the necessity of subdu- 
ing her fears, and summoning all her wit 
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and resolution. She was a brave girl, and, 
with her, to think was to act. 

“ Don’t harm me,” she said. “ Father’s 
money is in the oak chest in the attic.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Billings. “Show me 
the way to it, and do you go afore me. It 
will go hard with ye if ye lie to me.” 

She tremblingly obeyed, and led the way 
upstairs. The room at the head of the 
staircase was occupied as a lumber-room. 
From this a ladder led to the attic, the en- 
trance to which was closed by a trap-door in 
the floor. Though Dolly had lifted this 
door almost daily, she failed to do so now, 
and sank back upon the ladder, feigning 
exhaustion. 

“ The trap is too heavy for me,” she said. 
“] cannot raise it.” 

With an oath the man pulled her down 
from the ladder, and, placing his shou!der 
against the trap, raised it, mounted to the 
attic, and held the door for her to follow. 
But like a flash Dolly had sprung through 
the door of the lumber-room, and had turn- 
ed the keys in the great double locks, which, 

laced there as a safe-guard against assault 
on without, now served to secure a pris- 
oner within. 

In vain did Billings, on discovering the 
trick, hurl himself against tie door with the 
most frightful imprecations. The oaken 


. barrier resisted his utmost efforts, and the 


windows were barred with iron. Without a 
weapon or aid from without, escape was im- 
possible. 

Shutting her ears to the man’s howls of 
rage, Dolly fled down the stairs, and out in- 
to the road. But she had not run a dozen 
yards, before she heard a shrill whistle, and 
the voice of Billings calling from the win- 
dow above, — 

“Cashel! Cashel! Stop the girl. I'm 
locked in! Bring her back, and make quick 
work of her.” 

At the call a second ruffian sprang out of 
the bushes a few rods beyond, and ran to- 
ward her. Dolly turned about. Terror at 
this new danger ent speed to the poor girl’s 
feet, and she succeeded in regaining the 
door of the mill, and closing it in the vil- 
lain’s face while his arm was stretched forth 
to seize her. She quickly shot the great 
bolts into their places, and stood for a mo- 
ment with her hand upon her bosom, wait- 
ing for breath, and to consider what: she 
should do next. 

Her situation now was a strange one. 
Though the captor of the man up-stairs, 
she was the prisoner of the one without. 
Both were now bent upon her destruction. 
Oh that her father would return; or that 
some one would pass by, to whom she might 

for help! The man at the door seemed 
to be fully alive to the latter danger, for he 
called out to Billings to throw out the mon- 


ey, but this Billings resolutely refused to 
do, Pree , himself unable to force the 
door, Cashel passed around the mill, seek- 
ing some means of entrance, and filling the 
air with curses. 

Dolly followed him from one grated 
window to another, determined to keep 
him in sight if possible. 

“If I had a gun ye would n’t be very safe 
where ye are,” he said, glaring in upon her 
through the bars. 

Dolly looked at him, but made no reply. 
What would be her fate should he succeed 
in getting into the mill, she dared not think. 
All her courage, all her caution, all her wit, 
must be at her command now. 

“I "ll burn the mill,” he cried. “ Perhaps 
that ’ll bring ye to reason.” 

But this proposition was greeted by Bil- 
lings with such a yell of consternation that 
Dolly had little fear of its being put into 
execution. But even if, maddened by de- 
feat, and enraged by Billings’s refusal to 
trust him with the money, the scoundrel 
had actually carried out his cruel suggestion, 
the stout-hearted girl would have met her 
fate bravely, os her father’s property 
with her life, rather than permit it to fall in- 
to the hands of these villains. She saw 
that her own death was certain if the assail- 
ant gained admission, and she knew that 
her father would be robbed. It was to risk 
all against nothing, and she consequently 
held fast to her resolve to stay as she was 
while life remained, or until assistance 
should reach her. 

The building offered no openings to the 
baffled ruffian except the single oak door, 
which was beyond his power toforce. Yes, 


there was one, and that was suggested by 


his confederate at the attic window. 

“ The water-gate ! the water-gate!” cried 
Billings. “You can get in through the 
wheel.” 

Dolly heard the words, and her heart 
sank. It wastrue. By climbing down into 
the sluice, and under the shaft of the great 
wheel, the man could enter the mill through 
the machinery. With a yell of delight, the 
villain proceeded to adopt the suggestion, 
and, with fast-beating heart, the girl watch- 
ed him until he had disappeared in the 
sluice. 

It was then that a horrible thought oc- 
curred to her, but in it seemed to lay her 
only chance for life. She ran into the 
grist-room, and seized the lever which con- 
trolled the water-gate. At ordinary times 
her strength would have been insufficient to 
raise it, but now her imminent peril gave 
her the sinews of a giant. Slow'y the heavy 
bar was raised. She heard the rush of wa- 
ter as the gate swung open. The great wa- 
ter-wheel began to turn slowly; the cogs 
and gearing to groan; the huge burrs to re- 
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volve. In a moment the mill was in full 
operation. 

The r wretch outside had succeeded 
in gaining the wheel before it began to 
move, and now clung to one of the arms, 
thoroughly and desperately frightened. 
Thrown head downward at every revolution, 
and nearly drowned by the water which 
poured over him, he screamed, and begged 
to be released from his rotary prison. The 
wheel went round and round, and with it 
went the unfortunate Cashel, but Dolly did 
not wait to listen to the oaths and impreca- 
tions with which he filled the air. With all 
speed she tore open the door, and ran to- 
ward the village. As she passed around 
the curve in the road her eyes fell upon two 
men, walking toward her. With boundin 
heart she recognized them as Wareham and 
her father. To tell her exciting story was 
the work of a moment, and then the strength 


which had sustained her through all, sud- 
denly left her, and she fell fainting, almost 
before they could catch her in their arms. 

The half-drowned Cashel was released 
from his uncomfortable position, and the 
two robbers were delivered into the hands 
of the authorities. Wareham had found 
nothing the matter with his horse, the er- 
rand on which he had been sent being a 
cunning device of Billings to get him away 
from the vicinity, Suspecting something 
wrong, he had returned to the mill as soon 
as possible, bringing the miller back with 
him. As for Dolly, she became the heroine 
of the region for miles around. Her coura- 
geous exploit passed into local history, and, 
though the events here chronicled occurred 
many years ago, and Dolly long since be- 
came Mrs. Richard Wareham, she is best 
remembered among her old neighbors as 
Dolly Morse, the “ Maid of the Mill.” 


COAL. 


lag annual product of the United States 
is sixty million tons. A coal pocket 
of usual size holds eight thousand tons, and 
it would require seven thousand five hun- 
dred such buildings to contain the annual 
product, or one pocket two hundred and 
eighty-eight miles long. The annual pro- 
duct of the coal mines of the world is three 
hundred and five million tons, and would 
take thirty-eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty pockets, or one thousand four hundred 
and eighty miles long. The coal consump- 
tion of the United States is one hundred 
and sixty-four thousand tons per day, for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, or six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three tons per hour, The consump- 
tion of the world, making no allowance for 
nights or Sundays, eight hundred and forty 
thousand tons per day, or five hundred and 
seventy-seven tons per minute, for every 
minute in the year, which would be about 
the same as fifteen hundred tons per minute 
of working time. The first authentic record 
of the use of coal is by some blacksmiths in 
the Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, and 
Judge Kell, of Wilkesbarre, burned it in a 
grate in 1808. 


In a manufacturing and commercial coun- 
try like England, where large quantities of 
fuel are needed in smelting, in forging, in 
driving so many engines in their numerous 
factories, and for locomotives, and steam 
vesse.s, and various purposes, in a country 
abounding in mines, where the ore would 
be of little value without fuel near by for 
the purpose of purifying it, here we find 
coal in quantities sufficient for any demand. 
Here is one source of the wealth of Eng- 
land. So plentiful is coal in England, that 
in 1306 a royal proclamation was issued pro- 
hibiting the sale of coal, because it injured 
ne ‘a. of wood, which was then very plen- 
tiful. 

The coal-mines of White Haven penetrate 
to a depth of seven huddred and eighty feet, 
and extend under the sea, where there is 
sufficient depth of water above them for 
ships of large burden. In Devonshire there 
are beds of coal seventy feet in thick- 
ness, and where these beds are deepest the 
coal is blackest and heaviest, and those 
nearest the surface have the appearance of 
wood, and burn with a flame similar to the 
flame from wood; thus proving that coal- 
beds are of vegetable origin. 
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; once to Gorée. I will lay the matter before 


Kidnapped in the 


Dark Continent. 


Our Young People’s Story- Teller. 


CHAPTER III. 


HARLES DE MONTFORT support- 

ed his wife with his arm, and conveyed 

her to a settee, on which he laid her to sum- 

mon Mahmady; and, when the latter ap- 
peared, he said, — 

“Go for the doctor of the Josée at once, 
and tell him to hasten here.” 

The faithful servant ran to obey; and, 
while he was away, Charles applied such 
restoratives as were at hand, to revive his 
wife. She commenced to recover as the 
doctor arrived. She opened her eyes, look- 
ed about wildly, and, covering her face with 
her hands, she sunk back again apparently 
lifeless. The doctor made a hasty examina- 
tion, and directed that she be put in bed, 
when, under his care, she regained con- 
sciousness. He took Charles aside, and 
said, — 

“Madame requires a few hours of abso- 
lute rest, after which her naturally strong 
constitution will enable her to withstand 
the nervous shock under which she has mo- 
mentarily succumbed. There is no danger 
to be apprehended in consequence of her 
present indisposition.” 

“Thanks for that assurance, doctor; for 
she will need all the strength she possesses 
to withstand our present bereavement, which 
I ry will prove to be temporary.” 

“What do you propose to do?” asked 
the doctor. 

“ To start in pursuit of the abductors of 
my children at daybreak,” replied de Mont- 

rt. 


“TI have received orders to proceed at 
the commandant, who will, no doubt, send a 


detachment of Sfahis to aid you. I know 
the country well, ana shall suggest that a 


KIDNAPPED IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
NOT A ROMANCE, BUT A TRUE STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 
BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


Dakar to Miani, and join you at Kimming- 
tang.” 

“And I shall trouble you, doctor, to con- 
vey to the commandant the assurances of 
my esteem, with a letter, which I will send 
to your quarters, for you to hand him upon 
your arrival at Gorée.’ 

“ You can depend, monsieur, upon my as- 
sistance in this matter; and I shall be glad 
to do all in my power to aid you in rescuing 
yourchildren. I shall ask the commandant, 
as a personal favor, to permit me to accom- 
pany the detachment which will assuredly 

sent to help you in your pursuit. And 
now I must take my leave, as I have not too 
much time to prepare for my departure. 
Au revoir.” 

“ Adieu, docteur. 1 shal! hope to meet 
you at Kimmingtang,” said Charles. 

They shook hands, and the doctor re- 
turned to his quarters to prepare for his 
journey. Madame‘de Montfort was sleep- 
ing, and her husband, after assuring himself 
that she was well protected from mosqui- 
tos, sat in an arm-chair at a table in the pi- 
azza, and meditated. He had always been 
a person of quick decision, and, in the try- 
ing position he was now placed in, he lost 
no time in useless contemplation of the cir- 
cumstances. For,after a moment’s trought, 
he called Mahmady, and difected him to 
bring him the slave boy he had bought, Ah- 
mady Diaye; and, wien he had come, he 
asked, — 

“Do you know the roads from here to 
Dentilea?” 

“ No, suma too barbo,” replied the boy. 

“But you know the languages, you can 
speak Foulah, Mandingo, and Serra-Ouli, 
can you not?” 

“ Foulah, and Mandingo, yes; but I can- 
not understand a word of Serra-Ouli, suma, 


small party be sent to push its way from 


too barbo.” 
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“ Mahmady, get this boy ready at once 
to come with me at daybreak.” 

The trusty servant led Ahmady away to 
do as directed by his master, and had 
scarcely disappeared, when a loud knocking 
was heard at the outer gate, which was im- 
mediately opened, and a mounted man enter- 
ed, who immediately sprang to the ground, 
and hastened to the piazza, where de Mont- 
fort still remained seated at the table. 

“Fum-a.gum, suma too-barbo,” said the 
new-comer, as he reached the top of the 
stairway. 

“ Heaven be praised! Farrar Sarni!” ex- 
claimed de Montfort, as he grasped his vis- 
itor’s hand. 

Farrar Sarni was 2 native, of medium 
height, with a thin beard, that had com- 
menced to become gray, and was a noted 
character in the Valley of the Gambia. He 
was an excellent interpreter, and was better 
acquainted with the country, from the coast 
to the confines of the desert, than any other 
native who remained, from choice, among 
the whites. He was in all respects a superi- 
or black. He was intelligent, spoke fluent- 
ly the languages of the country, was conver- 
sant with English, and understood French. 
In color he was nearly black; and he was 
scrupulously neat in his dress and habits. 
He wore Mandingo trousers, a vest and 
blouse of blue dap d’été, and a slouch hat. 
His influence was great over the natives, 
and he was of Mandingo parentage; but he 
had grown up among the whites, whom he 
had always served with fidelity, in various 
capacities, but principally as a trader, inter- 
preter, and guide. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of all the white residents to an unlim- 
ited extent, and was often of much service 
to them. Such was the man at sight of 
whom Charles had exclaimed, “ Heaven be 
praised! Farrar Sarni!” 

De Montfort drew a chair to the table for 
Farrar ; but the latter shook his head, saying 
in English, — 

“There’s notime to sit down. I know 
what has happened here, and came from 
Toobarbocolong to see if I can help you.” 

“] would have sent or gone for you if you 
had not come, for no one can be of more 
service to me, at this time, than you.” 

“Who was the head Julah of the seffo, 
which left you today?” asked Farrar. 

“ Timbuctou Baio,” replied Charles. 

“Then there must have been some Serra- 
Oulis with him. I wish I knew who they 
were.” 

“ Arafang was among them, whom we all 
know,” said Charles. 

“ Arafang!” repeated Farrar. “Then all 
*s well. He'll protect your boy and girl. 
He ’s a Marabout; a good one. Timbuctou 
Baio must have made him think he wanted 
the children to make Mohammedans of them. 


Arafang would do anything to gain follow- 
ers for the prophet; but he ‘Il kill the first 
man who tries to hurt your children.” 

“What is best to be done?” asked 
Charles. 

“We must go at once after them,” re- 

lied Farrar. “I will take the best men 
rom among your people, and have them 
ready to start as soon as yqu have given di- 
rections to your clerk.” 

“You shall have carte blanche, my 
friend. Choose what peuple you want, 
mount them, and have my horse saddled. 
It wil not take me long to prepare.” 

“ And have my horse saddled, too; for I 
shall go with you,” said Madame de Mont- 
fort, as she emerged from her room, calm 
and resolute, though 

De Montfort and Farrar Sarni were start- 
led by her unexpected appearance ; and her 
husband, placing his arm round her waist, 
said, with evident astonishment, — 

“You, Celestine, come with us!” 

“And why not pray? You know I am 
equal to the exertion.” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances, yes ; but 
now, in this case ” — 

“T have nerved myself up for the strug- 
gle; and the suspense I would be a prey to, 
until your return, would be worse than the 
excitement I shall undergo in accompany- 
ing you.” 

“Perhaps you are right. Madame will 
come with us, Farrar.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the latter, as he 
ran down to make the necessary prepara-’ 
tions for the pursuit of the abductors. 

Every one who lodged on the premises 
was aroused, and horses were saddled. 
Farrar mustered all the men togethet, and 
picked out twenty, whom he mounted and 
armed with muskets and cutlasses, while de 
Montfort gave both written and verbal in- 
structions to his chief clerk, to govern the 
latter during his principal's absence. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when 
de Montfort and wife joined the party, 
They found twenty of their trusty men and 
the slave boy Amadi mounted on good 
horses, with Farrar in their midst, also 
mounted, holding the bridles of two Alge- 
rine Arabian horses. Charles was dressed 
as a Spahis; and Madame de Montfort, in 
addition to her usual traveling costume, wore 
a turban like her husband, and an Arabian 
blanket hung from the shoulders of each, 
Both were wel! armed. Farrar had replaced 
his slouch hat with a turban, and also wore 
a blanket. The men had been dressed in 
the same manner; and the party, from a 
distance, would have been taken for a band 
of Arabs. 

Madame de Montfort was eager ro start, 
and mounted without assistance. Charles 
vaulted into the saddle, and Farrar asked, — 
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“ Are you all ready?” 
“ All ready,” replied Charles. 
And Farrar gave the word to the men, — 
“ Demmel per Toobarbocolong” (“* Forward 

for Toobarbocolong ”). 

The party passed through the gate into 

the open country, which near Albreda is 

not densely wooded. But it is somewhat 
swampy. and the horses were, consequent- 

ly, kept at a walk for three miles, when a 

lain of considerable extent @as reached. 

arrar had stationed ahead a trusty Mandin- 
go, named Sulimon Sisi, and directed him 
to regulate the speed of the party, by the 
condition of the roads; and, when this plain 
was reached, the latter spurred his horse, 

‘and shouted in Mandingo, — 

“ Na gna ta /” (\et us go on). 

The horses were urged on, and the party 
dashed across the plain to a wooded emi- 
nence, when Farrar ordered a halt. Suli- 
man immediately galloped to the rear, and, 
addressing Farrar, said, — 

“ The caravan stopped here.” 

“I see they did,” said Farrar; “and now 
wed must find out if any one separated from 

t. 

They both dismounted, and, giving their 
bridles of their horses to Amadi Diaye, 
commenced to survey the grounds. They 
carefully examined the numerous footprints 
as they moved in a circle, which they grad- 
ually enlarged, until Farrar stopped, and 
Suliman came to him. 

“They did not separate here,” said Far- 
rar. 

“ That ’s certain,” responded Suliman. 

“I thought,” continued Farrar, “ that 
they would, as it is more diffieult to follow a 
small trail from this place than from ~ 
other this side of Swarry Kounda. 
thought the caravan would stop at Toobarb- 
ocolong, and that Timbuctou Baio and Ara- 
fang would take the children with them by 
the upper road to Swarry Koundo Creek.’ 

- But I have seen no trace of the child- 
ren yet,” said Suliman. 

“T have, and I will show them to thee. 
We will now go on again, and thou wilt 
move on as fast as possible. It is plain 
they did not stop at Toobarbocolong, for 
they have all gone in this direction, toward 
Yannamaroo. Are there a Foulahs on 
the road this side of the Creek? ” 

“Yes; and we can reach them before the 


way, and the road is clear,” said Suliman. 

“ See,” said Farrar, and both men stooped 
to the ground, “here are the prints of four 
white men's shoes. They are small.” 

_ “Allah is !” exclaimed Suliman. 
“ Thou art right ; the children are still with 
the caravan, which did not stop at Toobarb- 
ocolong; for they would not have dared to 


They hastened to remount, and the caval- 
cade was again moving, with Suliman ahead 
and Farrar bringing up the rear with Charles 


rode by the side of Madame de Montfort, 
to be at hand to minister to her wants. 
She was remarkably calm, and kept her 
horse wellin hand. Instead of immediate- 
ly asking questions when they resumed 
their ten she rode onsilently, and wait- 
ed till Farrar had given some necessary di- 
rections, after which the latter addressed 
her in an encouraging tone. 

“Good luck, madame. We are on their 
track, and can keep near enough to them to 
learn something every day. They are still 
with the caravan.” . 

“ Can we not overtake them?” 

“ Yes, we can overtake the caravan, and 
we shall at Swa Kounda Creek; but 
your children will be a day's journey 
ahead.’ 

“ And then?” 

“We shall have to find their trail, and 
follow after them, or push our way as quick- 
ly as we can to Kimmingtang Creek. They 
will stop at Samée, and cross there into 
Ouli. If we hurry to Samée we shall be 
nearer to them when we get there, than if 
we follow on after them.” 

She held out her hand, which Farrar 
grasped, and pressed to his forehead, say- 
ng,— 


“ Trust me, madame: I do my best.” 

“1 do, Farrar; for I know you will do all 
u can.” 

“ That makes me feel good, madame.” 
Suliman interrupted them by shouting, — 
“ Na gna ta/” 

They had now reached another plain, 
which extended ahead of them, beyond the 
reach of their vision; and the horses were 
again urged at the top of their speed. 
hey continued at a gallop or brisk canter 
for a couple of hours, when they reached a 
Foulah settlement, where they halted, and 
dismounted, to remain during the warmest 
portion of the day. The horses were pick- 
eted in shady places, fed and watered, and 
the whole party took its first meal on and 
near a bantang. An abundant supply of 
milk was obtained from the Foulahs. All 
who coukl sleep chose cool places to rest, 
and a bed was improvised for Madame de 
Montfort on the bantang. She rested on it, 
but did not sleep, while Charles, notwith- 
standing Farrar’s entreaties to take all the 
rest he could, walked back and forth, impa- 
tiently waiting for the time to pass, and to 
again on the road. Madame de Mont- 
fort’s calmness astonished him, — it did eve- 
ry one else, —and he feared, that, when it 
would become unnecessary for her to keep 
nerved up, she would suffer from the re-ac- 
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He approached her, and she placed her 
hand in his, with a faint smile. 

“Come, Charles, try to get an hour or 
two’s sleep. We shall both need it.” 

“ We shall, I fear, Celestine,” he said, as 
ot placed himself on the bantang beside 


CHAPTER IV. 


HARLES and Madame de Montfort 

rested till three in the afternoon. They 
had deen without sleep the night before, 
save that which was induced, in the iatter’s 
case, by nervous prostration after her 
swoon; and they would have, doubtless, 
rested longer, although their sleep was not 
sound, if Farrar had 
caused both to sit up by rousing Charles. 

“We must be in the saddle again in an 
hour, suma too-barbo,” said he, in Jollof; 
“and the time has come for this boy to 
help us,” he added, pointing to Amadi 
Diaye, who stood by his side. 

“What can he do now?” asked de Mont- 
fort. 

“I wish to send him ahead to overtake 
the caravan, which I think will pass the 
night this side of the Creek. He can reach 
it Before six. We will move slowly so as 
not to get there before eightor nine. When 
he reaches the caravan he can mingle with 
the people, and learn from them which road 
Baio and os took when they proceed- 
ed on ahead, as I am certain they did.” 

“ But will they not conceal the truth from 
him?” asked Madame de Montfort. 

“The free people possibly may, but he 
can learn the truth from the slaves, who 
must have overheard what has taken place, 
for wi have necessarily been kept coupled 
near the headmen, to guard against their 
escape.” 

“Have you understood, Amadi?” asked 
de Montfort. 

“Yes, suma too-barbo,” answered the 
boy; “and I will go. I know the road weil, 
and will overtake them. I will find out all 
I can before you catch up with me.” 

“Go then,” said de Montfort, “ if you are 
not afraid.” 

“ Afraid! I ‘ll do anything to serve you, 
suma too-barbo,” exclaimed Amadi grateful- 
ly, as he slung his musket over his shoul- 

er, and ran to get his horse, which he 
quickly saddled and mounted. 

The next moment he was galloping along 
the road to Swarry Kounda; and at her the 
rest of the party followed at a brisk walk. 

Farrar Sarni had refrained from making 
any inquiries of the Foulahs, as, in that 
case, the news of their approach and pur- 
suit might reach the caravan before it could 
be overtaken. And, now that the journey 


not approached, and |" 


had been resumed, he placed Suliman and 
ten of the men ahead, he followed with de 
Montfort and wife, and the other ten men 
came after as a rear guard. 

At nightfall they entered a thickly wood- 
ed track, and were obliged to advance slow- 
ly and singly along the narrow bridle path. 

arrar passed the word along the line to 
be watchful, and guard against surprises. 
There was gothing to fear from human foes 
at that hour. Lions are not found so near 
the coast; and leopards, though common, 
never attack so large a party. They will 
seldom, if ever, molest a single individual, 
unless forced to do so to escape. Hence 
Madame de Montfort was somewhat sur- 
prised to see Farrar take this precaution 
against danger. 

“There cannot be any danger of surprise 
now,” said she to him. “ We shall meet no 
one, and it is too early for beasts of prey to 
be prowling about.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he replied ; “and I hope 
I have taken a useless precaution. But 
please change places, and, during the rest 
of the way, ride between your husband and 
me.” 

“Very well, my friend,” she said, making 
the same preparations as the rest ot the par- 
ty, who placed their bridles on the pommels 
of their saddles, and held their fire-arms in 
position for immediate use, if necessary. 

The road became clearer; and, if they 
had desired, two could have ridden abreast. 
They had been in darkness for half an 
hour, but now the moon, which was full, 
shone through the less dense foliage, and 
made the road less dismal. Farrar rode to 
de Montfort’s side, and whispered, — 

“ Don’t leave madame’s side till we get 
out of this.” 

He resumed his plaas, and Suliman ad- 
vanced more slowly. The pathway soon 
became wider, and the woods more sparse 
which enabled them to see more clearly an 
to a greater distance. Suliman increased 
their speed, and they ambled along with 
greater boldness. A violent crackling of 
twigs and rustling of leaves overhead start- 
led the horses, and made them almost un- 
manageable. Charles and Farrar kept close 
to Madame de Montfort, and the men drew 
their cutlasses. There was ahissing sound, 
another crackling of twigs, and a large Py 
thon dropped from an overhanging branch, 
and coiled itself round the horse and rider 
in front of de Montfort. The men hacked 
at it with their cutlasses, but it did not 
loosen its coils, It had one turn around the 
horse’s neck, and, with its head erected and 
fangs protruding, it peered into the face of 
the terrified rider. In another instant its 
skull was shattered by a bullet from de 
Montfort’s carbine, and dropped to the 
ground. It was quickly uncoiled from the 
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horse, and cut in lengths of about three feet, 
to be carried along, and cooked at the next 
stopping-place. The horse, though it had 
been tightly squeezed, was uninjured, and 
the rider quickly recovered his self-posses- 
sion. Medeme e Montfort’s long residence 
in Gambia had enured her to perilous ad- 
ventures, and, now that the danger was 
over, if her mind had not been fully engross- 
ed by the object of her journey, she would 
have conversed freely and cheerfully. 

The party was soon again in motion, and 
increased its speed as the road grew clearer. 
At a little after nine the fires of the caravan 
were discovered, and they hastened forward. 
They were met by Amadi, who came on 
foot to meet them, and hastened to say to 
de Montfort, — 

“I know which way they have gone.” 

They were well received by the caravan, 
and, in answer to their inquiries concerning 
Baio, were told that he had left them to 
hasten ahead on important business. But 
they spoke hesitatingly, and it was evident 
that they would say nothing concerning the 
children. The horses were picketed near 
by, and mats were spread to rest upon. 
Be Montfort and wife sat on one. Farrar 
and Amadi were near them on another. Su- 
liman also sat near, for they wished him to 
hear al! the boy said, as he told what he had 
done and learned. 

“I overtook these people before they 
reached this place. They were surprised 
to see me, and some thought I had run 
away. I would have been taken, and sold 
over again, if I had not convinced them I 
was not escaping, but had been sent on an 
errand.” 

The substance of his story, as he contin- 
ued, was that the slaves, who were glad to 
see him, said that the children had been 
well treated. They had grieved much until 


that a when they appeared contented 
and cheerful. 

“Contented and cheerful!” exclaimed 
Madame de Montfort. 

“Yes, madame. They slept during the 
night near the slaves, one of whom under- 
stood French, which they spoke to prevent 
Baio and Arafang, between whom they had 
been forced to lay, from understanding. 
My young master said that his father wou 
certainly overtake and rescue them, and as- 
sured my little mistress they had nothing to 
tear, and they both agreed to pretend to be 
well pleased, and to trust in their father 
~ mother, who would certainly come after 
them.” 

“ What more did you learn?" 

“That Baio will try to deceive Arafang, 
and gain possession of my young master 
and mistress. There is one of the people 
here who will leave the caravan at Yanna- 
maroo to join him at Kimmingtang, and 
—_ him get to away with them from Ara- 
ang.” 

; “ That must be prevented,” said de Mont- 
ort. 

“Tt shall! Leave that to me,” Farrar ex- 


cause I shall rouse you early.” 

Thus far all progressed well, and it was 
known that the children were not ill used, 
and that they were trusting in their parents 
to overtake and rescue them. And it was 
also probable that they might be overtaken 
at Kimmingtang. For it was near the close 
of the Ramadan, and both Baio and Ara- 
fang had been fasting for nearly a moon. 
Hence they would travel slower than at a 
more favorable time, and it would probably 
take them five days to reach that place. 
There was nothing more to do that night, 
and de Montfort and wife felt encouraged 


enough to sleep. 


Mok. than half of the young men of 
our country, whose youth gave the 
highest promise, descend to a premature 
grave, from ignorance of the laws of health ; 
and half of those who remain are cut short 
of much of their usefulness, and go about 
with cadaverous countenances and skeleton 
frames, of a well-proportioned 
and healthy body. 

When we compare the young men of the 
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present with those of days gone by, we at 


once perceive the great difference in health 
and bodily vigor. As we look upon such 
men as Webster, Clay, the elder and young- 
er Adams, Humboldt, Hitchcock, Agassiz, 
and our late lamented Garfield, we are very 
forcibly impressed with the symmetry, beau- 
tv, and power, of their bodily organism, 
They understood the laws of their being, 
and saw their connection with mental deve 

opment and usefulness. They knew thata 
sound and healthy mind must be the. tenant 


claimed. “Let us all go to rest now, be- . 
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of ahealthy body. The biographer of the 
Adamses tells us that their great usefulness 
resulted from their power of physical en- 
durance. Having early trained their bodies 
to a full development by a proper amount 
ef physical exercise in early life, and b 
taking a due share of exercise as they ad- 
vanced in years (and here, let me say, lies 
the great secret of health, more men die 
from slothfulness and laziness than from 
hard labor), they were able to apply the full 
powers of their minds to the work before 
them with great intensity, without injury. 
Who can estimate the amount of knowl- 
edge of which the world would be deprived, 


if Humboldt had ssed a weak and 


sickly body, mstead of the strong, robust 
physical organism he did possess? What 
could we have expected of Professor A 
siz had he been a man who could not endure 
the severest hardships, or one afraid of 
physical exercise? hat would the lives 
of such men as Doctor Barron, Bishop Til- 
lotson, Lyman Beecher, Richard Baxter, 
ohn Bunyan, and a score of others have 
en worth to the world had they not pos- 
sessed strong physical organizations? !t 
was this that enabled them to perform the 
almost superhuman achievements by which 
the world has been so much benefited. 


REMINISCENCE OF CHIEF-F¥USTICE CUSHING. 


N_ Scituate, near the northern line of 

Marshfield, is the tomb of Chief-Justice 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, occupying a 
conspicuous knoll, to the west of the road 
communicating between the two towns. At 
one time Mr. Cushing filled a place on the 
supreme bench of the United States, and it 


was he who administered the oath of office 
to President Washington at the beginning 
of his second term. The monument is a 
massive pile of rough-hewn granite blocks, 
not inappropriate to the character whose 
memory it perpetuates. 

_It is related by one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the town, who ia childhood was per- 
sonally acquainted with some of the parties 
in question, that when this same Mr. Cush- 
ing was a young man of twenty, his heart 
was captivated by the charms of an infant 


girl, born into a family where he was ac- 

uainted, and a visitor. He forthwith de- 
clared to the mother that if she would name 
her child after his mother, he would marry 
her when she was grown. This eccentric 
proposal was accepted, the minister sent 
for, and tke unconscious babe baptized. 
She grew, so runs the tale, to be the home- 
liest girl in all the country round, but Mr. 
Cushing remained true to his pledge, and 
a her when she became sixteen years 
old. 

In the interest of truth it must be add- 
ed, that, according to family records, Judge 
Cushing’s mother was Mary Cotton, while 
the name of his wife was Hannah Phillips ; 
but, notwithstanding this circumstantial dis- 
crepancy, the story is regarded as substan- 
tially true. 


THE MILKY WAY. 


BY FRANKLIN DENTON. 


is a fog of silver which at even 
Doth rise from the infinite moorlands of heaven. 


It is the dust which angels’ happy feet 
- Brush from the pavemcnts of each radiant street. 


Outro, Dac. 10, 1881. 


It is the yellow shadow which doth fall 
From the gold banner on God’s capitol. 


The choice of theories I leave to you, 
My fellow-mnen ; but, oh! they all are true. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fuly Pussles. 


1. — Laudatory. 
2. 3—BitumInateS 
WEB OsteNsivE 
CAREW MonTanA 
COLITIS BeEtS 
WALLTENTS ARE 
PERITHECIUM R 
BETEEMING POD 
WINCING EaGryY 
STING NamAblE 
suG Trac TatoR 
M SpongEtreeS 
4 — Vest-a. 5. — Uncle-w. 6.— Uncap-e. 
7.— Spurre-y. 8. — Squally. 
9. — Bucket-y. 10. — Buckra-m. 
1—-REVILED 13—Dirk 
ERASED flle 
VAPID paGe 
Isis 
LED eEd 
ED aSks 
D Seek 
12—TYPE bInd 
YARD clOd 
PRIG booN 
EDGE _  14.— Planet, plane, plan. 
15.— A Charade. 


With proudly arched and snowy neck, 
First glided on the crystal river, 
Till she became a little speck 
Where water-lilies float and quiver. 
The river flowed upon its course, — 
Afar the mermaids to it beckoned : 
It hurried with resistless force 
To meet them in the €-amy 
And at the dawning of the day 
That rose on England’s town of whole 
We saw it glitter on its way, 
While birds their matin songs did troll. 
CoMET. 


16.— A Square. 
The claw of a bird; active; extended marks; 
open ; beds for birds. CyrRIL DEANE. 


17.— Double Acrostic. 

[Words of nine letters.] 
A plant of the genus Scandix; an enemy; that 
part of medicine which treats of the proper regi- 


Primals, — Sandy. Finals, — Fancy. Con- 
nected, — A weak-minded person. 
ENGLISH Boy. 
18.— Numerical Enigma. 
I to 4 is in an equal degree; 
Billows is thes to 
Beyond a limit 9 to 12 will be; 
The whole is a half-drunken state. 
A. DELPHY. 
19.— Drop-Letter Proverb. 


Knox. 


20.— A Word Rebus. 
D Holmes L a 


21.— Letter Enigma. 
First is in crawl, 
Second in shawl, 
Third you will find in barely ; 
Fourth is in whirl, 
Fifth in girl, 
Sixth is always in rarely; 
Seventh is in stow, 
Eighth in shop, 
Ninth in true and fairly. 
Guess for me, and you will see 
That an animal the whole will be. 
DELMONTR. 


22.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eleven letters, is a 
river in the United States. 
The 2, 1, 7, 8, t1, is a city in Nebraska. 
The 6, 9, 5, 4, 11, is a city in Italy. 
The 10, 2, 3, 9, is single. CARRIE SMITH. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best batch of original puzzles, received 
before August 10, we wi!l give a Novelette; and, 
for the largest list of answers, forty chromo 
with the winner’s name printed thereon. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from English Boy, Littleton, N. H.; Luella, Port- 
land, Me.; Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y.;. Ada Lee, 
Providence, R. 1.;. Vixen, Chicago, IN.; Inez, 
Springfield, Mass.; J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Katie Smith, Mass.; and Vinnie, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Prise Wis énmner. 
Mufti, for the largest and best list of correct 


men for old people; a Scripture name ; caloric. 


answers. RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 
rtment must be sent to Etta A. Briccs, 
est Bethel, Maine. Wesolicit contributions 

from all the readers of this magazine.] 


EDGING. 


Cast on seven stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit 
one 


SEconpd Row. — Knit plain. 

THIRD Row. — Slip one, knit two, thread over, 
narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, knit 
one. 

FourtH Row. — Knit plain. 

FirtH Row. —Slip one, knit three, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, narrow, thread over, 
knit one. 

S1xTH Row. — Knit plain. 

SEVENTH Row. — Slip one, knit rest plain. 

EIGHTH Row.— Narrow twice, and slip one 
stitch over the other, knit rest plain. 


INSERTION. 
Cast on nine stitches. 
Slip one, knit two, thread over, narrow, knit 
one, thread over, narrow, purl one. 
Every row is the same. 


joined edging and insertion, when 

ined together, make a very pretty trimming for 

skirts, and so forth. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORAL FRAME. 

Have a frame made of pine to fit the picture 
os pea to frame, then cut from any gnarled 
small twigs, and tack them to the frame 
with small tacks; then mélt of yellow rosin four 
parts, and one of vermillion, while warm apply 
to the frame and twigs with a brush, or pour on 
with a spoon, covering the twigs, and all parts of 

t is a pretty frame, one that is easil 

made. d 


WOOLEN FRINGE. 
Have ase ends for the fringe cut before you 
to knit. 

. Have them about six inches long. 
' Cast on seven stitches. 

First Row. — Knit one, bring the wool for- 
ward, knit two together; take one or more of the 
cut lengths and double hang it on the right hand 


needle ; knit two stitches; bring the double ends 
of the fringe forward; knit one stitch; put the 
ends back, and knit the last stitch. 

Second Row.— Knit every stitch plain, tak- 
ing up with the fourth stitch the loops of fringe, 
being careful not to split them, knit the rest 

lain. 
- THIRD Row. — Same as first. 

FourtH Row. — Same as second. 

This fringe is also very pretty knit out of fine 
knitting cotton, for table spreads, and so forth. 


SHELL-EDGED LACE, 


Cast on twelve stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit one. 

Second Row. — Knit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit two, purl one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Tuirp Row.— Knit two, over, narrow, rest 
knit plain. 

Fourtu Row.— Knit twelve, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Firtu Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice, narrow, knit rest plain. 

Sixto Row. — Knit ten, purl one, knit two, 
over, narrow, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, knit 
rest plain. 

EicHtH Row.—Knit thirteen, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

NintH Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
rest plain. 

TENTH Row. — Knit nine, purl one, knit two, 
purl one, knit two, over, narrow, knit one. 

ELEVENTH Row.—Knit two, over, narrow, 
knit rest plain. 

TWELFTH Row. — Knit seven, then, with the 
teft-hand needle, slip six of the seven stitches 
over the last knitted stitch, leaving one stitch up- 
on the right-hand needle, then knit eight, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Mrs. HUNT AND Mrs. BARBER, 

New Haven, Conn. 


THIMBLE CASE AND EMERY CUSHION. 


Use a pill box for the foundation of the case ; 
pad the inside and cover with velvet; leave 
space in the centre to place in the thimble; sew 
the bottom of the box to a larger circle of velvet ; 
cover with velvet. A round cushion, filled with 
emery powder, and covered with velvet, is placed 
on the top of the lid, the sides of which are em- 
broidered on a silk band, and fastened around. 


| 
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.AccuRACY IN BusIness.— Never make an 
assertion unless you are positively certain that 
you are exactly right. Let your reputation be 
such among your neighbors, that they can depend 
on anything you say just precisely as you state 
it. If you sell a pound of sugar, don’t give your 
customers fifteen ounces or seventeen, but just 
exactly sixteen. We remember in our own ex- 
pericnce a man who was certainly not prepos- 
sessing, either in appearance or in manners, who 
had built up a trade which was excelled by none 
in the town in which he was situated. e won- 
dered at i®, and finally asked a friend who trad- 
ed with the man referred to if he could tell us 
the secret. “ The whole thing,” said he, “is that 
if you buy a pound of meat or a pound of coffee 
of B., you are certain of getting just exactly what 
you pay for.” That was the whole secret of bis 
success. Make it a habit of being accurate in 
everything, not only in what you say and in your 
weights, but in everything you do. Never make 
a single step until] you are sure that is just what 
you want. Be accurate in your writing. “ Dot 
your i's and cross your t’s,” is what our school- 
teacher used to ding into our ears in our boy- 
hood days, and it taught habits of accuracy 
which we have never had cause to regret. In 


“sending orders to your jobbers, be accurate in 


them ; put down just what you want, and how you 
want it, in such plain language that you cannot 
be misunderstood. Be very careful to get your 
address right, — street, number, town, county, and 
State, — and vou will save a great deal of annoy- 
ance at the office where your erder is received. 


.In making business engagements, the same care 


should be shown, and no man who values his 

reputation will neglect to keep his word good 

when he promises to receive a call at a certain 

con ores if the caller is a man with an unreceipt- 
ill. 


OpruM-SMOKING IN CHINA.— The average 
amouut of opium consumed in China is about 
twelve million pounds per annum; probably five 
million pounds more of native opium is pro- 
duced. In smoking only a portion of the opium 
is consumed; the ash is re-prepared, and yields 
fifty per cent of opium. It is this ash that en- 
ables the opium-saloon-keeper to see opium at 
apparently cost price, the ash paying for the light, 
attendance, house-rent, and profit. Deducting 
the unconsumed opium, few immoderate smokers 
consume more than an ounce or so. The most 
immoderate smoker does not consume more than 
four pounds, and it would probably be about cor- 
rect to reckon half a pound as the average annual 
consumption of all classes of smokers. This 
would make the smokers half the adult pop- 
ulation. 


Two Sipes.— Remember that all questions 
have two sides. One is the right side, and the 
other is the wrong side. One is the side of jus- 
tice, and the other of injustice. If you take the 
right side, the just side, ultimately men, however 
much they may oppose you and revile you, will 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


come to your support. Earth, with all its pow- 
ers, will work with you and for you, and heaven 
is pledged to conduct you to complete success. 
If you take the other side, there is no power in 
earth or heaven that can lead you though success- 
fully, because it is appointed in the counsels of 
heaven that justice and truth alone can prevail. 


LEARN To WRITE WITH BOTH HANDS. — 
“ Writers’ cramp,” said a doctor, “ can be cured 
in no way but by rest. If a man, be he a copy- 
ist, clerk or a telegraphist, sits down and writes 
eight, ten, twelve hours a day as fast as he can, 
he must expect to suffer, unless he is unusually 
strong. e have muscular bands and nervous 
connections which are liable to be overstrained 
and worn out. If a wire used by a telegraph 
man gets out of order he sends his messages over 
another wire; if the owner of a few horses rides 
one til] the animal can do no more work, he 
gives him a rest for a while. Just so, if a man 
suffering from cramp in the hand and arm wants 
to get cured he must rest. To think of effecting 
a cure by the use of liniments is nonsense. Na- 
ture, and nature alone, aided, perhaps, by bath- 
ing with cold water, which acts as a tonic, can 
restore a cramped or “tired” arm. Why should 
not people who have a great-deal of writing to do 
learn to write with both hands? Then when one 
needs a rest the other can be on duty.” 


TYROLESE SUPERSTITIONS.—T yrolese peasants 
connect every elementary visitation, such as hail- 
storms, lightning, earthquakes, heavy rains, or 
long droughts, with the evi] disposition of the Un- 
holy One, or sees in it the punishment for some 
unrighteous act. Before he sows his field, he 
sprinkles it with small bits of charcoal consecrated 
by the priest. When he drives his cattle to the 
mountains, his Alp-hut receives the blessings of 
the holy man. hen his cow calveg, she is be- 
sprinkled with holy water; before he enters an 
untenanted house, he goes over his r . When 
a thunderstorm is approaching, the village bells 
are rung, and if he has a bell on his house — well- 
to-do peasants in the fertile valleys very often h 
a bell on top of their house to call to their meals 
their men and women servants from their work in 
the fields — it is set tolling with might and main. 
The object of the ringing is to keep off or charm 
the dreaded lightning. The peasant population 


have in this safeguard a stanch belief, which is 


not shaken even if the lightning strikes that or 
any adjacent house. “The bell has been be- 
witched,” the ue, “and requires to be recon- 
secrated.” As a rule the older the bell of chapel 
and church the more efficacious it is considered, 
and one or two in different parts of the country 
have a wide-spread repute as “ qwetterglocke,” or 
storm-bells, You will often hear a peasant express 
regret that his village possesses a bell much in- 
ferior to that of the next village, and add, “ Oh, 
had we only the bell of Rodenegg !” —a bell en- 


joying the highest repute as a lightning charmer 
thoughoat Tyrol. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


StupENT.—A picul of Java coffee weighs 
one hundred and thirty-three and one-third 
pounds. 

Jacquis. — We can furnish back numbers of 
LBauovu’s for the past seven years, on receipt of 
the regular price. 

CLARA. — Certainly, always send a fone ¥ 
you want a reply to your communication. e 
do not furnish postage and information at the 
same time. 

A Vistror.— The tall chimney which you 
mistook for Bunker-Hill Monument, is in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard, and is reported to be 
the highest chimney in the country, although we 
do not see much reason to boast of the fact. 


Arcus. — Yes, the spring was rather backward, 
but not near as backward as you are in keeping 
your word. It was also a cold spring, but its 
coolness was nothing as compared to your want- 
ing to borrow ten dollars, and no prospect of re- 
turning it. 

IDAHO. — We are sure that you will like our 
Novelettes, for they are good reading, and very 
cheap for books of that class. We send the 
whole numbers, postpaid, for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, or any single number for fif- 
teen cents. 


L. S.— We can send you ten Novelettes, gor 
paid, for one dollar and twenty-five cents. They 
are the best books of their classin print. We 
send out a good many by mail. The American 
and New- England News Companies are the 
wholesale agents, ‘and supplies can always be 
obtained of them. 

AMATEUR. — It is said that Peter the Great in- 
vented the Russian bath. Perhaps it would have 
done the race good, and made them smell more 

weetly, if Peter had insisted that his bath should 

used once or twice in alifetime. By not is- 

suing such an edict we co not see what use his 
invention was to his people. 


A DISAPPOINTED MAN.— It is none of our 
business, but, as you have asked the question, we 
will state that we think Colonel Worthington, 
Boston’s new collector, a pretty good sort of 
man, and one who is much liked by his friends. 
That he will make a good collector we have not 
the least douot, so don’t be unhappy over a mat- 
ter that should cause you no regret. 


M. M.— The funeral services of the masons, 
over the remains of a deceased rother, are very 
solemn and impressive, when correctly perform- 
ed. A recently dece:sed master mason, of Cali- 
fornia, stated that he wanted only masonic ser- 
vices over his remains, and left such a request in 
his will. He did not desire a minister to offici- 
ate in any shape. This is a matter of taste, and 

haps of sentiment, and the wishes of the 
brother were respected in every particular. 


BALLou's MAGAZINE.—The May number of 
BALLov’s MAGAZINE is unusually excellent, but 
its distinguishing feature is the announcement 
that Mr. William H. Thomes’s story, “ The 
Belle of Australia,” bas been completed, and 
will be begnn in an early number of the magazine. 
To those who have read Mr. Thomes’s previous 
so this will be delightful news. — Boston 
STELLA. — Thanks for your compliments. We 
hope to make BALLou’s MaGazing for next year 
better than ever. “The Belle of Australia” will 
run through the year, and will be the only contin 
ued story published in the magazine. After that 
date instead of two continued stories in the 
same number only one will appear, and we think 
our readers will like the change, and consider it 
an improvement. 


ALL For Love. — Laura wants us to answer a 
very serious question. It is this: “Should a 

ntleman kiss a lady before they are engaged ?’’ 

e should not, but he will if he has a chance, 
and you can gamble on it every time and win, 
that is if the lady is pretty, and has a sweet 
breath. If she is not pretty, and eats onions, 
only a man with much endurance, and a limited 
score for kissing, would want to. Send us more 
particulars, Laura, or a good photograph. We 
can’t judge from your note as accurately as we 
could desire. 


K. A.— In changing the address of BALLov’s, 
always state the place to which the book is sent, 
and the place to which you want it sent, and the 
State and county in both instances. In Indiana 
there are no less than seven towns named Noble, 
and in Ohio there are four, and, unless the coun- 
ty is known, we know not where to find our sub- 
scriber. There are similar repetitions of names 
in all the States, and sometimes our patrons 
grumble when the fault is not ours. 


OLD Sat. — In this number of BALLou’s we 
commence the publication of a series of thrilling 
s@a sketches, from the pen of George H. Coomer, 
the eminent nautical writer, treating of twelve of 
the most noted and remarkable privateers that 
this country ever sent out to prey upon an ene- 
my’s commerce. These sketches should attract 
much attention on account of their accuracy, and 
thrilling ——- during the last war with 
England. They should be read attentively. 


I H.— Hope you will have a good timein 
learning foreign tongues, but you had much bet- 
ter confine your attention to German, French, 
and Spanish. Let Latin alone. It will do you 
no good, and is a waste of time, while French 
will help you on in the world. A sailor should 
learn Spanish in preference to French or Ger- 
man, because there are so many foreign ports 
where only Spanish is spoken, but if you intend 
to travel a! cultivate French. Everywhere 
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you will find people who can speak it, if only 
moderately. There are only three thousand six 
hundred different tongues in the world, but you 
had better not attempt all of them. 


AN OESERVER. — The storms which we had 
in the month of May, and which you think unusu- 
al, were equaled by those in May, 1881, when we 
had rair. for seven days in succession, cold and 
stormy weather, and yet the ground was very dry 
all through the summer, and the springs gave out 
in August, and there were forest fires, and gener- 
al complaint that the crops would perish for want 
of imoisture. We shall find the same state of 
things this summer in spite of a wet and cold 
May. 

Artist. — We are much obliged to our friend 
for his kind offer to draw the illustrations for the 
“ Belle of Australia,” but can’t accept, as the man- 
uscript is in the hands of Mr. F. C. Hassam, a 
young Boston artist, who is paying much atten- 
tien to his work, and we think will satisfy our 
friends with his illustrations. We have seen 
some of them, and are quite well pleased with 
them. The artist will not be hurried in his 
work, and there is no occasion for him to slight 
it, as the first installment will not appear till the 
January number, and that issue is sent out about 
the tenth of December. 


St. MICHAEL’s, AZORES. — A gentlemen of the 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Western Islands sends us his card, and begs us 
to forward him a consignment of some kind or 
other. We take great pleasure in complying 
with his request. e like to encourage enter- 
prise and industry, talent and capital. Accord- 
ingly we have shipped to Sehnor Frisbie, of St. 
Michael’s, one hundred and fifty spring and au- 
tumn poets, assorted sizes and ages, sex and col 
or, all in good physical condition, but mentally a 
little off, and inclined to be loony at the full of 
the moon; appetites good, and each one believes 
he (or she) is the most eloquent poet that the 
world ever listened to. We hope that they will 
arrive in good working condition; but the cargo 
is not insured, so the loss will be a severe one 
(to the poets) in case of disaster. All but one of 
the poets never kept their words, and the one 
who does do as he agrees is not looked upon as 
much of a sweet singer by his companions. We 
hope that Sehnor Frisbie will have a happy time 
with the consignment. We have drawn on him 
at sight for one thousand dollars, to pay ad- 
vances. If he wants another consignment let us 
know in due time. We can furnish more of the 
same sort. In case the consignment does not 
succeed, and the ts start a revolution in the 
provinces, Mr. Frisbie need not look to us for 
damages, and he need not ship the poets back to 
this country. We do not need them just at pres- 
ent. 


A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 


IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of WIL- 
LIAM H. THomEs, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 


“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 


Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly : 


completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THz BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLov’s, and each part wiil 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
_ bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 
el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


Boston, April, 1882. 


THOMES & TALBOT, PvuetisHers. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Fruit Les. — Fruit jumbles which are 
truly delicious «re made of one cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three cups and a half of flour, 
half a cup of milk, three eggs, half a nutmeg, 
grated, three teaspoonfuls of baking der, 
one cup of English currants. Wash the fruits in 
at least three waters before adding them to the 
Cough. Bake the jumbles ina broad, shallow tin, 
eut them in squares, while warm, using a thin, 
sharp knife. If the dough is stiff, you can mark 
the squares with a fork before baking. 


JvuLren Soup. — Cut two onions in small bits, 
them brown in half a tablespoonful of butter, 

add a little mace, salt and pepper, then a spoon- 
ful or so of stock. Strain though a colander and 
add more stock a3 desired. Cut some turnip, 
celery, and carrot in small pieces (if you have a 
few green peas left from a can, add them), and 
boil in a little water. When tender, add vege- 
tables and water to the soup. This will be a 
clear, light-colored soup if you boil the onions 
with the other vegetables. If not, and you choose, 
you may rub a tablespoonful of flour smooth in 
a little butter, and add to the onions as they are 
frying. This will give a rich brown to the soup. 


A FamILy STEwW.— Cut a piece of mutton 
into small pieces, and boil in just water enough 
to cover it, and a little pepper and salt, for half 
an hour. Boil two dozen potatoes, and mash 
them ; stirin a cup of cream while hot, or milk, 
and a good lump of butter. Line a deep dish 
with half the potatoes, lay in the cooked mutton 
chops, cover over with the other half of the pota- 
toes, and bake. Make a gravy of the broth in 
which the mntton was cooked, to serve with it, 
and pour into moulds. To be eaten with sweet- 
ened cream. 


Goop Suver Puppinc. — One quart of flour, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one large tea- 
eup of finely chopped beef suet, one-half pound 
of currants, one-half pound of raisins. Mix with 


cold water toa thick batter. Boil or steam two 


hours. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR NERVOUS- 
NESS, INDIGESTION, AND SO FoRTH. — Send to 
the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence R. L., 
for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


Quince PRESERVE. — After paring and ex- 
tracting the cores quarter and lay in scalding wa- 
ter closely covered for one hour or till tender ; 
this wi] prevent them from hardening; put par- 
ings, seeds, and cores into preserving kettle, cov- 
er in water in which you coddled the quinces, 
and oil one hour, keeping closely covered; to 


every pint of this liquor, one pound of sugar, 


which, having dissolved in it, put on fire; boil it 
up and skim; when scum has ceased rising put in 

uinces and boil till they are red, tender, and 
clear al] through, but not till they break; keep 
kettle closely covered if you wish your quinces 
to be bright colored; if you wish them to be red 
put tiny bit of cochineal in a muslin bag ; when 
done take out and spread on a large dish to cool, 
then in jars; give sirup another boil up, and 
it wiil be like fine jelly ; pour it hot over fruit. 


ORANGE CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, two 
eggs, tablespoonful of butter, cup of milk. Mix 
the sugar with the yelks of add whites beat- 
en toa froth, then butter, milk, and flour to make 
it as stiff as cup cake ; bake in jelly-cake tins, For 
filling, grate the rinds of one lemon and two or- 
anges, add the juice to one cup of sugar, table- 
spoonful of corn starch, one cup of water; boil 
this till smooth, cool it before putting between 
the cakes. 


WASHING FLANNELS. — We wonder if house- 
keepers know that flannels should never have 
soap put upon them or be rubbed upon a board ? 
A nice hot suds should be made, and the flannels 
should: be squeezed through it, rubbing the dirti- 
est portions in the hand as lightly as possible 
when the dirt is softened. Another warm water, 
with a little soap, should be ready, into which dip 
the flannels, shake up well, squeeze dry as pos- 
sible, shake well and hang out todry. Flannels 
should always be washed on a fair day by the 
above method, and they will never shrink. 


Corn BREAD. — Mix three large cups of corn 
meal with one of wheat flour, a cup of sour 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, and enough 
soda to remove acidity, and a little salt. A 
enough sweet milk (or water may do), to make 
it as soft as you would for soft ginger. Mix well, 
and bake fifty to sixty minutes. 


New YEar’s CooKIEs. — One pound of sugar, 
three quarters of a puund of butter, three ¢ 
a teacup sour milk, teaspoonful of soda, half a 
cup of caraway seeds, mace. Beat butter and 
sugar to a cream, adde sour milk and soda, 
then spice and flour enough to roll out thin; cut 
in round or fancy shapes; roll in sugar instead of 
flour. Bake fifteen minutes. 


Swiss CreaAM.—Boil a pint of thick cream 
with a slice or two of lemon peel, and pour into 
a bow! with a little crushed lump sugar. When 
quite cool, add the juice of two lemons. Soak 
one quarter pound of macaroons in a glass with 
a little sherry or brandy, and pour the cream 
over them. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise.’ 


MARY FANE'S HINT. 


Young Fred, a bashful yet persistent swaiu, 
Was very much in love with Mary Jane. 


One night she told him, in her tenderest tone, 
“ It 18 not good for man to be alone.” 


Said Fred, “ Just so, you darling little elf : 
1 ’ve often thought of that same thing myself.” 


Then said the lass, while Fred was all agog, 
“You ought to buy yourself a terrier dog.” 


He took the hint, and left. Euror Rvypgr. 


“ Prithee?” 

“*Sdeath !” 

Two fierce and sligntly intoxicated knights of 
the Red Cross had met in the middle of a wide 
lane leading to the frowning castle of Sir Philip 
De Lancifolium Catnip. 

Both had but recently returned from the Cru- 
sades, where they had temporarily engaged in a 


‘hurrah with the Saracens. 


There were several pints of bad blood between 
these two haughty knights; for, as luck would 
have it, they both loved the same girl. Human 
nature has changed but little in the six hundred 
dusty years which have rolled away since the 
events herein recorded occurred in Mellow Old 
England. Of those chivalric days nothing is left 
but mellow old Englishmen. e giddy young 
thing in question was Lady Viola Catnip, only 
daughter of Sir Philip. She was a daisy. 

So Egbert said, “ Prithee ?” 

And Nogbert said, “*Sdeath!” 

This meant business. 

Egbert laid his lance in rest, and swung his 
glittering battle-axe on high. Nogbert followed 
suit, and they rushed upon each other like hungry 
boarders breaking for the dining-room. his 
terrible matinee occurred at 3.30 P. M., on a cool 
day in the latter part of December. Then they 
retired to sheltered nooks on each side of the lane, 
mnttered a few appropriate last words, wound 
their watches, <.nd died. 

When the sun arose on the eye morn, 
the Lady Viola ambled slowly down the lane on 
a white palfrey. She arrived at the stamping 
ground, and saw the dead knights disposed in 
neglient attitudes near the hedge. _Horror-strick- 
en, she gazed from one cold, pulseless corpse, 
to the other. Then she paused to ejaculate, — 

“O Egg! thisisterrible! O Nog! this breaks 
me quite all but too up! Dead ! and for the paltry 
love of poor me! Alas! what can I do to con- 
done my unfortunate crime ?” 

At this instant a black friar who had been 
stealing chickens during the night slid out of the 
hedge. The poor girl saw him and fell on her 


“© Father !” she cried, “ what can I do to con- 
done my sin?” 
~ “ Give the church two million dollars.” 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“ Have n’t got the gilders.” 
“ Put a memoral window in the chapel.” 
“Can't afford it.” 
“ Well, then, name something after them in 
their memory.” 
For a few moments the maiden turned away 
her classic head in thought. The black friar im- 
roved the opportunity to go through the dead 
ies, pocketing the two watches, some loose 
change, and a receipt for horse liniment. As the 
girl turned, a bright, intelligent glow illuminated 
er radiant features like a Jack-o’-lantern. 
“T have it!” said the girl. 
“ Which ?” said the friar. 
“ You know the milk punch that you and the 
old man swig together ?” 
“Well, I should smile.” 
“Yes. Well, from this hour, henceforth and 
forever, it shall be called Egg-Nog.” 


A “brilliant” newspaper humorist wrote a 
mean, sarcastic mother-in-law paragraph, and then 
went home and found his wife il]. “ Send for 
mother,” feebly moaned the sick woman. And 
mother came. That terrible female yclept a 
mother-in-law invaded the sacred precints of the 
home of the paragraphist. For several days the 
sick wife hovered ou the brink of the unknow- 
able, and that doting mo—I mean that monster, 
the pargaraphist’s dete notre, persecuted her son- 
in-law most shamefully. 

She assumed the‘management of his house, and 
cruelly permitted him to lie abed mornings while 
she built the fires and cooked his matutinal meal. 
She made his life wormwood and gall by setting 
before him appetizing dinner ; and in the evening, 
at the supper-table, she added insult to injury b 
— him dainty and palatable dishes, all 
prepared by her own fiendish hands. And during 
the interval she harrowed up his soul by adminis- 
tering to his sick wife. She even plunged him in- 
to gloom and despalr, and filled his brain with 
thoughus of suicide, by sewing buttons on his 
shirts. 

What refined cruelty ! 

The terrible, uncomplaining mother-in-law, with 
loving hands, sweet and comforting words, albeit 
often with tearful eyes and desponding heart, 
nursed her first-born back to life, and saved her 
outraged son-iu-law eight dollars a week nurse 
hire. 

What heartlessness ! 

Yes, after many sleepless nights, and anxious, 
weary hours, that cruel, tired-out mother saw the 
light of health once more beam in her daughter’s 
eyes, and the roses come back to her cheeks; and 
during all these nights the newspaper humorist 
was obliged to remain under the roof that shelter- 
ed an ogre — his mother-in-law. 

It was terrible ! 

But his hour of triumph came at last. The 
mother kissed her weeping daughter good-by, 
and returned to her home, andthe paragraphist 
was a free man again. And the very next day 
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in the exuberance of es he wrote and printed 
the following paragraph: ? 

“Young Smithstop is the happiest man in 
town this morning; his mother-in-law died last 
night.” 


REVENOUS A NOS MOUTONS. 
Mollie had a little ram, 
As black as a rubber shoe; 
And everywhere that Mollie went 
He emigrated too. 
He went with her to church one day: 
The folks hilarious grew 
To see him quite demurely walk 
Into Deacon Allen’s pew. 


The worthy deacon quickly let 
His angry passions rise, 

And gave it an unchristian kick 
Between the sad, brown eyes. 


This landed rammy in the aisle. 
The deacon followed fast, 

And raised his foot again. Alas! 
That first kick was the last. 


For Mr. Sheep walked slowly back, — 


And went for that ‘ere sheep; 
But several wel!-directed butts 
Just piled them in a heap. 
Then rushed they straightway for the doer, 
With curses long and loud, 
While rammy struck the hindmost man, 
And shot him through the crowd. 


The minister had often heard 
That kindness would subdue 

The fiercest beast. “ Aha!” he said, 
“* I "ll try that game on you.” 

And so he kindly, gently called, — 
“Come, rammy, rammy, ram! 

To see the folks abuse you so, 


I gneved and sorry am.” 


With kind and gentle words he came 
From that tall pulpit down, : 

Saying, “‘ Rammy, rammy, rammy, ram! 
Best sheepy in the town !” 


The ram quite dropped its humble air, 
And rose from off its feet, 

Ard when the parson lit he was 
Beneath the hindmost seat. 

And as he shot from out the door, 
And closed it with a slam, 

He named a California town, — 
We think "t was Yuba Dam.” 


Dabbs and lim Carter, two colored men, 
and opened a kind of grocery'store. ‘Dabbs was 


a shrewd, bow-le; man, with broad feet, and 
with a nose sha like the half of a pear. Car- 
ter was young and inexperienced. After the stock 
had been purchased Dabbs remarked, — 

“ Carter, I ’se de olest. In dis case hit ’s nais- 
essary fur yer ter be de jungler podner.” 

“ All right,” said Carter. “I don’t keer what 
my name is, but I wants half de money whut comes 
in ober de counter.” 

“Dat ’s a fack, Carter. Yer "ll make a sharp 
business man, Dar’s a lot ob niggers got dar 
eyes on dis sto’, but we "ll fool’em. Caster, does 
yer owe any debts in dis worl’?” 

“Lemme see; yes, lowes a man fur a saddle 
blanket.” 

“How long hab you owed him ?” 

“Bout five years. 

“ How much wuz hit wurf ?” 

“*Bout two dollars.” 

“Lemme count de intrust. Two is two, add- 
ed onto de five, duplex fractions comin’ in twixt 
de two an’ de five; compoun’ cathartic fractions 
comin’ in twixt de duplex fractions. Nine’sa 
nine, wid ten as a podner. Ten goes ‘way, an’ 
leben stans up. Mr. Carter, yer owes dat man 
"leben hundred dollars an’ a quarter.” 

“ How's dat ?” 

“ Why, cordin’ ter de intrust. De intrust is 
awful heaby. Hit farly makes a man sweat. Hit 
breaks up de white man, and robs de niggar of 
his labor. Dat man could come and break up our 
sto’. He couldsell us out. I heard a plantation 
nigger talking "bout us terday. Now ef yer 
wuz de signer er, which means de olest, de 
man could n’t do nothin’, . Dis is a fauk ob de 
law. De laigeslature is a awful rascally set of 
fellers. Well, now yer mus’ be my silent podner. 
Does yer heah ?” 

“ I ’se lis’enin’.” 

“Den de man can’t tech yer. I’se got a head 
as long as a water million. Wall, now, lemme 
read yer this paper.” 

Then Dabbs read the following: “ Dis heah is 


ter certify dat Dabbs an Carter is podners. 
Dabbs is de action podner, an’ Carter is de silen’ 
a. Dis is also ter certify dat so soon as 
abbs quits bein’ an action ner de whole sto’ 
"longs to Carter, an’ when Carter quits bein’ de 
silen’ podner widout anoder ’greement, cle sto’ all 
"longs to Dabbs.” 
“Dis were wrot up by a cullud lawyer,” said 
Dabbs. “ Sign de paper.” 

The two men signed the instrument, and called 
in witnesses. 

Next morning Dabbs came down to the store 
early, and when Carter arrived all of the witness- 
es were sitting in the store-room. 

“ Good-mornin’, Dabbs,” said Carter. Dabbs 
didn’t say anything, and Carter continued, “;~Why 
de deuse does n’t yer speak ter me ?” 

“ De sto’ ’s all mine,” said Dabbs, arising, and 
turning to the witnesses. 

“ How’s dat ?” asked Carter. 

“Case yer’s no longer a silent podner. Yer’s 
talkin’. hen a man talks he ’s not silent. 
Yer ’ll please leab my stu’, Carter, an’ go off 
down in de country. Ef esl *d stuck ter de 
'greement, eberyt’ing would ben all right. Hit’s 
plain ter be seen dat yer won't.” 

Carter appealed to the witnesses; but he was 
informed that he had broken silence, and of 
course was no longer a part owner of the store. 
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The disconsolate man left. He is now a can- 
didate for the ap eren and swears that if 
elected he will work for the repeal of the odious 
law. 


A CHILD'S KISS. 
Give me a kiss from your sweet, red lips, 
Wee little maiden fair; 
Fling me a kiss from your finger-tips, — 
Sotnething to banish care; 
To make me forget this worry and pain ; 
To make me a child, like thyself, again. 


Climb in my arms, like a dewdrop sweet ; 
Creep in my world®worn heart ! 

Trample the woes with your dimpled feet ; 
Gather the tears that start ; 

Weave the charm of thy sinless life over mine, 

Till my record shall read as pure as thine. 


“Do not go, darling,” and as she spoke the 
words, spoke them in low, tender tones that thrill- 
ed him from main-truck to keelson, Gwendolen 
Mahaffy laid her soft, white cheek on Plutarch 
Riordan’s shoulder, and gave him a look with her 
lustrous, dove-like eyes, that would have made 
your head swim. 

“I cannot stay,” he said, kissing the peachy- 
red lips as he spoke, and eg ey in his 
overcoat pocket for a plug of “I must go 
now, right away.” 

“ But the girl placed her arms around his neck, 
arms whose soft, rounded curves and pink-tinted 
skin would have made an anchorite throw up his 
job, and pleaded with him to stay a little longer. 

I cannot, ” he again said, looking at her tenderly. 

“Cannot ?” repeated the girl, a shade of anger 
tingeing the tone in which the word was uttered. 


“And pray, sir, what is it that so imperatively | 


calls you hence ?” 
Bending over her with a careless grace that 


artfully concealed the slight bagginess at the 


knees of his trousers, Plutarch said, in low, bitter 
tones that were terrible in their intensity, — 
“TI have broken my suspender !” 


An exchange says a boy will tramp two hundred 
and forty-seven miles in one day on a rabbit hunt, 
and be limber in the evening, when, if you ask 
him to go across the street and borrow Jones's 


two-inch auger, he will be as stiff as a meat-block. 
Of course he will go swimming all day, and sta 

in the water three hours at a time, and splas 

and dive and paddle and puff, and next morning 
he will feel that an unmeasured insult has been 
offered him when he is told by his mother to 
wash his face carefully so as not to leave the score 
of the ebb and flow so piain to be seen under the 
gill. And he'll wander around a dry creek bed 
all the afternoon piling up a pebble fort, and 
nearly die off when his big sister wants him to 
please pick up a basket of chips for the parlor 
stove. And he "ll spend the biggest part of the 
day trying to corner a stray mule or a bald-backed 
horse for a ride, and feel that all life’s charms 
have fled when it comes time to drive the cows 


home. And he'll turn a ten-acre lot upside down 


for ten inches hunting for angiororms, and wish 
for the voiceless tomb when garden demands 


his attention. But all the same, when you want 
a friend who willstand by you, and sympathize 
with you, and be true to you in all kinds of 
weather, enlist one of those same boys. 


A traveler tells the following story of a wed- 

ding in Wyoming Territory: — 

amping near the town, we secured our stock, 
and then went in. Entering the leading store, I 
introduced myself to Mr. Stiles, one of the pro- 
prietors and the postmaster. 

“It’s now half-past two, and at three there’s to 
be a wedding down the street at Jonas Burton’s. 
Old Jonas is a rough old coon that we elected 
Justice of the Peace, and this will be his first at- 
tempt at marriage. I think we will see some fun. 
Come and go down with me.” 

We went to the old ’Squire’s cabin. We found 
him poring over a large volume of the statutes of 
Wyoming, sweating like a horse, and looking ter- 
ribly anxious. After greeting us, he said, — 

“ Stiles, the durned galoots that got up these 
*yer laws had n’t gumption enough to last ’em 
over night. I’ve run through the blamed book 
half a dozen times, an’ can’t find a dod-blasted 
thing about metermony, or how the hitchin’ pro 
cess is proceeded with. I’ve just got to put the 
clamps on this —— hit or miss, an’ ef I don’t 
poke ’em up legal I can’t help it.” 

“ Oh!” said Stiles, “just do the best that you 
can. Any kind of a ceremony will do in this 
country, for people ’Il never question the legality 
of the thing. I ’ll post you as well as I can. 

Stiles then explained to him about how he 
should proceed, and the old man finally thought 
he could worry through in tolerable shape. Ere 
long the couple appeared, followed by a crowd 
of the citizens of the camp. The candidates 
stood up before the "Squire, who began, — 

“ Feller-citizens, this *"yer man an’ this §’yer 
woman have appeared before the court to be 
hitched in the legal bands of wedlock. If any ga- 
loot in the mob knows of anything that mout 
block the game ef tuk to a higher court, let him 
now toot his bazoo, or else keep his jaw to him- 
self now and forevermore. All in favor o’ me 
proceedin’ as orthorized by the laws, say ‘I.’” 

Everybody said “ I.” 

“ Contrary, ‘ No.’ ” 

Nobody said “ No.” 

“The motion 's carried unanimously, an’ the 
Court rules that thar ’s nuthin’ to prevent the try- 


ing of the case. Grip your fins.” 
he candidates joined hands. 

“Amos Peabody, do you solemnly sw’ar that 
yell freeze to Mandy furever, an’ ever? That 
ye "ll love her, pervide far ’er, an’ treat ’er squar 
and right, accordin’ to the rules an’ regulations 
sot down to govern sich cases in the laws o’ the 
United States, so help yer God ?” 

“ Yaas, sir; I do, six.” 

“ That fixes your end of the bargain. "Mandy 
Thomas, do you solemnly sw’ar that you'll hang 
on to Amos fer all comin’ time, that you "Il nuss 
him in sickness an’ be squar to him in wellness ; 
that yer "1 always be to him a good, true, lovin’, 
honest, up-an’-up wife under the penalties pre- 
scribed by the laws for the punishment of sich 
offences? Do yer swa'r to all this, so help yer 
God 

“ I sw’ar I will.” 
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“Then by the power in me vested as Justice 
o’ the Peace, in an’ fur this precint, I pronounce 
you, Amos Peabody, husband, an’ you, "Mand 
Thomas, wife, an’ legalize ye to remain as sic 
now an’ furevermore, an’ ye’ll stand commit:ed 
till the fees and costs in the case be paid in full, 
an’ may God have mercy on yer soul an’ bless this 
union with his heartiest blessin’s.” 

The fees and costs were adjusted, and, after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the assembly, the 
newly made husband and wife departed for their 
* cabin up the creek. 


DEAR MARY. 
Dear Mary, see me to you bow, — 
Your vassal true and brave: 
My will and wishes I resign, 
Because I am your slave. 
And yet I ’m free as any bird 
That e’er in wild woods flitted ; 
For, since I last proposed to you, 
I am the man-u-mitted. 


“ Grandpa, does hens make their own eggs ?” 

“Yes, indeed they do, Johnny.” 
oa _ Go they always put the yelk in the mid- 

le 

“ Guess they do, Johnny.” 

“ An’ do they put the cornstarch what ’s around 
it to keep the yeller from rubbing off?” 

“Quite likely, my little boy.” 

“ An’ who sews the cover on?” 

This stumped the old gentleman, and he barri- 
caded Johnny’s mouth with a gumdrop. 


Old bow-legged Jake, a colored man of Arkan- 
sas, of high standing and extreme blackness, en- 
tered the county clerk’s office and said, — . 

*“ Boss, I wants a par ob marriage licence. I’s 
a ole man, but I’s gwine ter marry one ob de 
youngest gals in dis community.” 

“ Have the parents of the girl any objections 
to the marriage?” asked the clerk, hesitating as 
to whether or not the license should be issued. 

“ Hit doan seem so ter me,” replied Jake. 

“ Did you ask the old man's consent ?” 

“ No, sah.” 

. —— do you know, then, that he does not 


“ Well, yer see I had been calling on the young 
ladv fer some time, an’ las’ night de ole man came 
in, tack down a army gun, an’ said dat he reckon- 
ed me an’ Lindy aughter git married. Dis morn- 
in’ he come ober ter my house wid de gun an’ 
said suthin’ about my goin’ at once an’ gittin de 
license. I tole him dat I had a wife somewhar 
in de country, but he cocked de ole gun, an’ 
ee so sad like, dat I struck a trot for dis of- 

ce. 
“If you have a living wife, old man, I can’t is- 
sue a license.” 

“ But, boss, dis is one ob dese hear stringent 
cases. De fodder ob de gal is standin’ out at de 
corner ob de house wid that army gun. It’s 
better, boss, for a man to hab two libin’ wives, 
den it is for a ‘oman ter hab one dead husband.” 

Finally the old man and the gun was induced 
to come into the office and explain. 

“Well yer see, boss,” he said, “ vle Jake hab 


been burnin’ my oil, an’ wearin’ out de bottoms 
of my chairs, long enough. He ’s been eatin’ at 
my house mor’’n a year, courtin’ my girl, an’ 
now I wants him to board de girla while. Ef he 
don’t I "ll hab to injure him.” 
After a while, however, the old man a 

that if Jake would pay him five dollars, the affair 
would be settled without marriage. The money 
was paid over, and the two men contemplate es- 
tablishing a catfish restaurant. 


“Do want an item?” asked a Colorado 
farmer of a reporter. 

The reporter looked up from his writing, and 
beheld an honest-looking face at the summit of 
about six feet of human frame. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, on Morday, as my son Reuben and I 
were out looking at some cattle on my ranche, 
about fifteen or twenty miles south of this place, 
we noticed a large eagle settin’ on a rock about 
two hundred yards off. We had no fire-arms 
with us, but we both of us knew that the bird 
wae n’t settin’ there for nothin’. So we watched 
him pretty closely to see what he was going to do, 
Pretty soon a three-year-old heifer moved up to- 
ward the rock, and, before we could help it, the . 
eagle had lit onto the heifer, and in another min- 
ute was soaring about six hundred feet in the air, 
with the heifer in its clutches. We hollered and 
shouted, tryin’ to scare the bird, but it only flop- 
ped its wings, and sailed up higher. When it got 
up aoout a mile and a half, the flies must have 
bothered the heifer a littie, for it commenced to 
kick, and flop its tail like old Jehu, and it kicked 
itself loose, and dropped right down by our feet, 
and scampered off to join the herd which was 
grazing about half a mile away. I was awfal 

lad of it, *cause I would n’t take a twenty-dollar 
ill for that heifer. Now, will that do you any 
vod?” 

“ That ’s splendid. How high did you say the 
eagle was when the heifer kicked loose ?” 

“ Why, I kinder judge‘it was about a mile and 
a half. And you can put in, too, thatI have got 
about a thousand nice heifers for sale, too.” 

“Allright. Is that all?” 

“Lemme see: no. I can give you another. 
The other evening Reuben heard a big noise 
down at the corral where we had a lot of sheep. 
He picked up his rifle, and started out on a tour 
of investigation. When he got tothe corral the 
sheep were jumping around at a fearful rite, and 
right in the middle of the herd Reuben spied a 
big wolf, just a goin’ for a lamb. He puiled up 
his rifle, and whanged away, and over went the 
wolf. Reubcame up to the house, and told me 
what he had done, and we went down, and cut 
the wolf open, when out jumped four as pretty 
lambs as you ever saw. The durant eel had 
swallowed them whole, and when they jumped 
out, they ran to their mothers, just like little 
lambs will. If that ‘ll do you any good you can 
have it. I could bring you lots of items if I 
only thought you wanted 'em.” 

“I would be ever so much obliged if to 
would. Is that all you can think of just now?” 

“Yes, I can’t think of — Oh, yes. I’ve got 
another, if it "ll do you any good. Why, down 
in the bottom, just below the house, there is a 
piece of marshy land, and it is very springy, — 
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kind of an under-current under it. Well, the 
other day Reub and I was down there gettin’ a 
steer out of the mire, when all of a sudden Reub 
dropped out of sight as if he had fallen in a cel- 
lar. I knew in a minute that it was all up with 
him, unless he bethougnt himself of swimmin 
down to the lake, about five miles below. So 
‘ot on my hands and knees, and hollered down 

through the hole in which he fell to swim for the 
lake, and, in about forty-five minutes afterward, 
he came out into the lake all right. Now, is 
that a guod item?” 

“That is a good one. How far did your son 
Reuben swim in this under-current ?” 

“ About five miles, I think.” 

“Yes. Is that all?” 

“Yes, I believe so. I ‘ll come in again. 
Goodday.” 

“ Good-day.” 

And the reporter went to the window, and, as 
he gazed out upon the landscape, he w 
if men sti!l believed there was no hereafter. 


“I want one of those long felt hats, papa,” 
said a pretty girl t» her father. 

The indulgent father forked over the money, 
and her head now fills the ‘ong-felt want. 


A correspondent writes to ask us whether the 
following question has anything to do with this 
interesting scientific theory, namely, “Are the 
Blue intended to be Red?” 


“ John,” said a wife to her husband, who came 
home from the “ public,” and, as usual, was 
rumbling, “why cannot you be cheerful? You 
low that at the ‘ Red Lion’ you are always hap- 
py and contented.” 

“ Ah, Jane,” replied the man, “you little know 
what an effort it often is to me to be so, even 
there. With strangers though you must play a 
ee: good breeding demands it. But if, in the 

om of one’s family, one cannot let straight-for- 
wardness and truth have their way, why, there ’s 
an end of ali things!” 


“ See the sunrise, Gwendolen!” 

Miriam Mahaffy spoke those words 1m an ecsta- 
sy of girlish enthusiasm to her elder sister, as the 
latter sat languidly on the bedroom floor, one 
soft, sensuous morning in June, and pulled, with 


stately grace, a long, striped stocking over a 
shapely limb, whose beautiful contour and firm, 
white flesh would have made an anchorite throw 
up his job without a moment's warning. 

Thrusting her tiny feet into a pair uf dainty 
slippers, Gwendolen stepped to the window, and 
looked out upon the morning. 

“Is it not beautiful?” exclaimed Miriam, im- 
pulsively putting on her corset as she spoke. 
“ The golden pencilings of light dart up from be- 
low the horizon, touching the fleecy whiteness of 
the ever-changing clouds with a roseate glory be- 
vond compare. See how, in yonder speck of 
blue that peeps forth so coyly between the great 
masses of clouds that surround it on every side, 

re comes a mezzo-tint of orange here, making 


a beautiful background to the turquoise bloom 
of the picture. Is it not very beautiful, sister?” 
“Yes,” replied Gwendolen, reaching for the 
hair brush, “ it reminds me of a lemon pie ina 
blue plate.” 
“ See, sister,” continued Miriam, as she did up 
her black hair, and took her bangs from the 
_dressing-case, “the breath of the morning, balmy 
and sweet, is kissing every flower and plant into 
new life. Can anything be more lovely ?” 
“Nothing in all the wide, wide world,” replied 
wendolen, — “ except breakfast.” 


During the wild-cat days in the West, a 
Brooklyn man, who died not long since, was in 
business in a Michigan town, and formed a friend- 
ship with the cashier of one of the private banks. 
One evening the cashier admitted that he was 
laying his plans to rob the bank of all its funds, 
and skip to Canada, and his friend permitted 
himself to be drawn into the plot. They were to 
skip together, and share alike, and a certain date 
was mentioned for the affair to come off. The 
Brooklyn man sold out his store at a big sacrifice, 
and went to Detroit, where the cashier was to 
join him with the stolen funds. The hour came, 
and the cashier came, but he had no sparkle in 
his eye. 

“ Busted, busted ali to blazes!” he groaned in 
explanation. 

“ Did n’t you ? 

“Nota 

“How ’s that ?” 

“Why, the president skipped out Sunday 
| night, the secretary followed him on Monday 
| morning, and the whole board of directors disap- 
| peared that night. On Tuesday morning there 
was n’t an infernal dollar left to steal!” 


Says Swartzmeyer to his wife, “ Now see here, 
mine lof, better as you had Johnny let a leetle op 
von dat candy eatin’, obber der first thing you 
don’t know he have some toothache in his teeth, 
und haf been skwallin’ around ali night mit der 
cholera morbus in his jaw, don’t it?” 


THE REASON. 
They sat together upon the stoop, — 
The swell and the maiden fair: 
She talked in a sad and dreamy way, 
He listened with soul-rapt air. 


** I love to listen to you,”’ he said, 
Caressing her peachy cheek. 

“In fact, 1 ‘m not a talker myself: 
1 ‘d rather listen than speak.’* 


She smiled, and said, “* Oh, then you were made 
For a listener, it appears ; 

Without being told, | ‘d really have thought 
As much from the size of your ears.” 


The nights they come and the nights they go, 
But the stoop 1s lone and bare; 

No more they ‘re seen, sitting side by side, 
The swell and the maiden fair. 
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